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PREPACE 


Our day is Witnessing 4 rapidly reviving iuterest in the philosophy 
of the Schools. wiih specall cn Whasis Gn Lhe philasophic al systun of 
Saint Thomas Aguinas. Tt ts this reversion of outstanding mocierr 
thinkers to the metaphysis uf die dhirtccenth coalury for guiding prin. 
ciples in their attempteck interpretation of reality, that bas prompted 
the problens Wilh which this dissertation comperos iseif. Vhe medern 
schools of idealisur and of phcaumcnalisn: lave been dandtisiitory 
in their effurts to oxplain reality to the adequate satishution of the 
haman mind, orcdaines! as it is by ils very nature to reality and te 
truth. Corrective principles must be soughe: and these principles we 
hold may be found in thar systim of philosophy which rejects neither 
the objectivity of substance mor the actuality of phenomena, Thomistic 
metaphysics embraces the reality of being as well as the reality of 
becoming: hence its explanation includes the testimony of sense ex: 
perience and meets the demands of a rational faculty ordained to 
grasp reality in its rarson détre. 

The author acknowledges and herewith expresses her deep appre- 
ciation and gratitude to her Community, and especially to Reverend 
Mother Mary de Lourdes, O. P., Mather-Priorcss General, for the oppor- 
tunity to pursue courses at the Catholic University. To Doctors Charles 
A. Hart and John K. Ryan fer rcading the manuscript and fer theic 
helpful suggestions and criticisms, gratitude is also expressed. A spectal 
expression of thanks is due to the Very Reverend Ignatius Smith, O. P., 
Dean of the School of Philosophy, who suggested the problem and 
by his unfailing helpfulness has made possible the completion of the 
work, To all the professors under whom she has studied the author 
expresses her appreciation for theie kindly interest. The unfailing and 
helpful service of the Librarians of the Catholic University is here 
gratefully acknowledged, To the Superiors and Librarians of the Do- 
minican House of Studics, especially to the Very Reverend B. }. 
Walker, O.P., Prior, and the Reverend A. W. McLaughlin, O. P., 
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Librarian, the author is deeply indebted for the use of the Doriiiies? 
College Library and the courteous service rendered her by rie 
theoughout the entire caurse of her studies. 

To ail the above and to others whom she has not named but «115 
have contributed in some way ta the completion of this Work, iin: 
author acknowledges her indebtedness and expresses her eratiy ie 
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INTRODUCTION 


1. GE PROBLEM VIEWED 


Being and non-being am inhnitely separaced, Saint Thomas tells us. 
And it is precisely somewhere beiween the cxiremes of these two 
notions that we must scek the antecedents of being. The immediate 
task of this introduction is to sit the limits within which we propose 
to confine our discussion. Berny ta all its latitude is a vast fell for 
investigation and one worthy of the many works written on the sub 
ject of metaphysics, that sctenwe which has for its object ews yas ens, 
The limits of a ttoctoral dissurration are necessarily restricted to the 
solution of a specific problem with its entanglement of implications 
and applications. ‘Uhis disscrtation is no exception, and ils specific 
problem is to determine the antecedents of being. 

But being is an all-inclusive noiien comprising all ceality, and its 
implications are manifold. The notion of being seizes, tentacle-like, 
upon whatever is or can be, and hence a very important preliminary 
step must be ta trace out those principles which burrow deep into the 
heart of our question, and discard others, though important in them- 
selves, which do not have direct relevancy to the problem in hand. 
We cannot hepe to follaw all the possible leads which may be un- 
covered throughout our investigation, hence only those aspects of 
being and non-being shall be admitted to the inner circle of our atten- 
tion which have an immediate and absolute bearing upon the question, 
These will be made cvident in the course of our presentation. 

Metaphysical being is a fascinating subject with which to deal, as 
it opens up whole vistas of reality not only perceptible to sense but 
intelligible to mind as well. Nothing that ‘x escapes the all-penetrating 
and all-inclusive concept of being. The range extends from the almost 
nothing of merce undifferentiated capacity for being, to the Unique 
Being whose essence is cxistence.! 

Ens est id quod won vst nihil absoletune. Being is that which 1s or can 
be. "Nothing is opposed to the idea of being except non-bcing,” says 


1, Cajetan in De Ente ef Essentia, ¢. 6, q. 32. 
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Saint Thomas.2 Here we have a description of being. Ht is 1egbe 
course, and a concept that, as here expressed, is least in comprebs.1iva 
and greatest in extension. It is not a definition, for to deting i448 
impossible.> Only classes can be defined, and the nation oF i 'n8 
transcends all genera. We may describe it otherwise by sayii,, Hat 
being is that which has a relation to existence. Anything that Gi 
though de facto may not be, is being. Anything that is not and c1ixivt 
be, has no relation to existence and hence is not-being, nothing. Une 
dichotomy is absolute. Outside of being there is nothing. What, tin, 
are the antecedents of being, and where shall we find them? Are iicy 
discoverable in the aotion of nothing? It scems not, in the figdi of 
the principle: Ex nibilo, nibil fit. Then perhaps they are to be frase 
in being? But, Ex ente non fit ens, guia jam est ens. Are we thier ta 
conclude that being has no antecedents? Parmenides thought so. 

We must go (strange notion to the uninitiated) within the notion 
of being itself to find therein its antecedents. This alone will break 
the Gordian knot of the opposing schools of Elea and Ephesus, «ad 
their separate attempted constructions of a first science. This extraction 
of the antecedents of being from the very notion of being involves 
no contradiction. There is no strain put upon the principle of identity 
or that of contradiction. Viewed in the light of Aristotle’s doctrine of 
potency and act, the nation of being can be seen to yield the solution 
which unites in one proposition the seemingly disparate theories ot 
Parmentdes and Heraclitus. Aristotle's solution of the antinomy might 
be stated very simply thus: There is something real, but nevertheless 
a kind of non-being, which in some way is not really a non-being at 
all, but really és.3b Aristotle called it potency. 

Plato had reached the notion, though confusedly, when confronted 
with the problem of explaining multiplicity.4 Aristotle perfected Plato's 


2. “Nihil autem opponitur rationi entis nisi non ens.” Sam. Th., I, 9. 25, a. 3. 

3. For the nature of definition, of. De Ente et Essentia, <. 4: "...id per quod 
res Constituitur in proprio genere vel specie est hac quod significatur per defini- 
tionem indicatem quid est res.’ Ch. Merapé., TS, 2, 998 b 5; Coffey, On- 
tology, p. 35. 

3b. Cf. De Gen. et Corrup,, 1, 3, 317 b 15, 

4. Cf. The Sophists, 242D, 257A, 259E; also PAys. 2, 9, 191 b 35, Cited by 
Garrigou-Lagrange, God, His Existence and His Nature, Il, p. 328. 
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concept by formulating iis stoctrime Gr act and potency, and naming : 
potency to be that invermediary between absolute nothing and pure i 


involves hoth of these propositions; it 
yields the axiom: Refitrs soiderng if being in potency” We have 
at least limutecd cai 
nothing and actual being, to the nan-being which in some way fs, 
It is precisely there, in thet retin suggested by Plato and given pre- 
cision by Aristotic, Hat we hue lo lind an answer to our iaquiry: 
What are the aniccediats af boing’ 


The concept of being when probed reveals to our minds various 
aspects under which we may view reality with differing degrees of 
clarity and fullness. Between the concept of being-in-general and the 
concept of Absolute Icing there is a world of difference. The former 
is the common tie hinding all reality loosely into one concept. Ir ts 
feast in intension, greatest im extension, common to everything and 
distinguished only from nothingness. This constitutes our initial con- 
cept of a thing; it is the most imperfect of alf the ideas we possess, 
is confused, obscure, and of little cognitional value, telling us next to 
nothing about the essential clements af the real, though it comprises 
them even to the very last of thetr determinations. It simply ties up 
all reality within the periphery of one form." 

Different from the first vague, confused notion of being as distinct 
from nothing, there is the metaphysician’s concept of being. This latter 
is a perfected cognition of the initial conccpt of being. It is the concept 
of subsisting being. However nothing has been added by way of ex- 
trinsic determination in the clahoration and attainment of this more 
perfect and distinct concept which is now had, for there is nothing 
apart from being dit is not being. Therefore any additions to being 


§. For a brick hratoriesh skutch of the thought of the eartiest phitusophers, cf, 
Phys., 1, peitin, esp. d. For being as potency, ef. Meteps., 1X, 1046 a - 
1052 a; tbid., V, 7, Voit 


a 39 ->b 9; St. Thomas’ Commentary, feeto 4. 

6. "Nam illud quod primo cadit in apprehensione, est ens, cujus intellectus 
includitur in omnibus quaccumque quis apprehendit.” Sum. Th. LU, gq. 94, 
a, 2. “Ubud quod prime intellectus concipit quasi notissimum et in quad omnes 
concephonem resalvit est ens.’ De Merit, g. ), a. 1. 
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must be made by way of intrinsic determinations and modes. ‘1; «ring 
of this point, Saint Thomas says: 


add themselves to a genus, or accidents which add themselves ta 
a subject, for these differences extrinsic to being would be noting, 
because everything in nature whatsoever it is, is being. Being 1s 
not in a genus, as Aristotle proved in his Thied Book of M ta 
physics. When, therefore, we say that all conceptions express an 
addition to being, they do so imasmuch as they express a modality 
of being which is not expressed by the sole word, being.” 


The metaphysical concept of being is not intuitive but reflex. It 
contains within itself every perfection and reduces finite multipticity 
to unity. In its highest reaches the metaphysical concept of subsisting 
being is that of Subsistent Being itself, the most perfect that it is 
possible for us to acquire naturaily. It is Pure Intellect, without im- 
perfection, identical with Pure Being. It is being in the highest pos- 
sible sense of the word, the richest and most comprehensive concept. 
the most restricted in extension since it is the notion which identifies 
the Unique, the Absolute Being. 


The only link binding together under one form ouc weakest and 
poorest concept with our richest and most pregnant one, is the note of 
being —- id quod non est nibil absolutum. The human mind can attain 
to its notion of Self-Subsistent Being 4 posteriori. It is not within the 
power of the created intellect naturally to know God as He is in Him- 


7. “illud autem quod primo intellectus concipit quasi notissimum, et in qua 
aranes conceptiones resolvit, est ens; ut Avicenna dicit in principio Metaphysicac 
suae (/rb. §, cap. ix). Unde oportet quod omnes aliae conceptiones intedlectus 
accipiantur ex additione ad ens. Sed enti non potest addi aliquid quasi extranes 
natura, per modum quod differentia additur generi, vel accidens subjecta, quia 
quachibet natura cssentialiter est ens; unde eliam probat Philosophus in #ii 
Metaph., quod ens non potest esse genus; sed secundum hoc aliqua dicuntur 
addere supra ens, inquantum exprimunt ipsitus modum, qui momine ipsius 
entis non ¢xprimitur.” Tid. 
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self; nevertheless this mation fs isciaded ia the adequate object of : 
our intctlect. Bein; is the direct cause of beings and endows : 
everything that ts wit © The ideatiiation of being-in-genceral i 
with the metaphysical concep: is ni niore than mere seeming. "'Some- t 
thing-that-is”’ is the oaty aise of unify benwecn them. Much fess is : 
there any other note of sinailacity berwcen the firsr confused concept 
of being and the bighes! avd asi porfat form of the metaphysical 
concept, namely, Subsistcni Kung, They are poles apart, as we shal] i 
see subsequently. : 
Various analyses of the notion of being present us with the nation A 
in its sclation to existence, ar lo subsistence, or to metaphysical grade, i 
or to degree of reality, it fs act our purpose here to distinguish i 


among therm, but rather to Presenac some idea of the kinds of being } 
which mark off the interval between absolute non-being and absolute i 
being. Ft will constitute, as it were, a checking-off proccss, by which ' 
at its conclusion we might be cnabled to eliminate definitely certain i 
grades of being and so restrict our search for the antecedents of being ae | 
properly to those beings which in some way arc definitely ‘‘non-beings | 
which are.” 

Within the fecundity of the metaphysical concept of being there is i 
Self-Subsistent Being Whose very esscace it is to exist.9 He is above | 
and beyond all causation.’ He is his own suthcient reason. Withio the : 
same metaphysical notion of heing there are found spiritual beings, vary- : 
ing in kind, some of which are an anget. a human soul and a thought. 

Existential being may be distinguished therein from essential being, 
the former comprising all actually cxisting things, this book, that pen, 
Socrates; whereas essential beings are real essences which prescind from 
the note of existence; they are indiffcrent to existence or non-existence. 


8... .. Deitas dicitur csse amnium effective, ¢t exemplariter, non autem 
per essentiam.” Swen. TA. 1. q. 3, a. 8. ad 4, Cf. also Sams, TH. Wg. 25. aa 
izes ae 


® “Unde cum Deus sit ipsum esse subsistens, nihil de perfectione essendr 
potest ei deesse.” Sam. TA. J, q. a, a. 2. “Deus est ipsum esse per se subsistens ; 
gued totam perfectionem essendi in se contineat.” Jer. ~ Deus 


ex quo opaortes 
sed est suum esse,” Sam. TA. I, q. 3, a. 4. 


non solum est sua cssenua,... 
“Cin Deo) sua cssentia est suum esse.” aid, 
10. "In Dees autem nihil potest esse causaram, cum sit causa prima." did, 


Lg. 3, a. 6. 
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In thinking them, the mind merely thinks of the whatn.ss ef the 
thing, not of its existence, Such a motton of this kind is boimanity, 

Privation is a lack of being in a being, as blindness is a fk of 
sight in one who is capable of having it. Possible beings or <ssences 
ate real beings of the mind. They consider the essence of 3 heii not 
actually in extstence; ouc concept not only prescinds from the 
existence, but it positively excludes it im its initial stage!) Ty a risther 
act of the mind, we can refer the merely possible essence to caisleace, 
However, apart from the mind's notion of the essential notes, aiinely, 
the sociability of the intrinsic constitutrve notes, the passibles or ihem- 
selves bear a transcendental relation to existence. This cansists tn their 
referribility to existence. In this is found their reatity, They never csist 
in the real ocdes, hence they are ideal beings. However, they are real 
in the ideal order and so are distinct from logical beings which arc 
solely the fruit of one’s thoughts — notions of relationships which the 
mind sees between its concepts, such as the relations of genus and 
species and differentia, or the concepts of nothingness and privation, 
or the objects of universal ideas. These have no extramental reality, 
actual of possible. Possible beings conceivably may exist extramentally, 
but logical beings never. They are entia rationis, called beings in so 
far as an affirmative proposition can be formulated about them. Saint 
Thomas speaks of these in the first chapter of De Evite et Essentia 
wherein he discusses Aristotle's division of exs per se into, first, the 
division of the ten categories, and second, that which signifies the truth 
of propositions.!? The latter are entia rations. 

We come finally to potential beings. We have, first, relative poten- 
tiality, which consists in a capacity for further determinations in an 


note of 


ii, Cf. Sum. Th, 1, q. 25, a. 3. Also P. de Munnynck, O. P.: “lIdée de 
VRtre,” Exsrart de la Revue Néo-Scolastique. mai, aoat et novembre, 1929, p. 6. 

12. “Sciendum est igitur quod, sicut dicit Philosophus in quinto Meszphysire. 
ens per se dicitur dupticiter: uno modo que dividitur per decem genera, alin 
moda quod significat propositionum veritatem. Horum autem differentia est 
quod secundo modo potest dici ens omne id de quo afitmative propositio for- 
mari potest, etram si: Hlud in re nshil ponat; per quem modum privationes ct 
negationes etiam entia dicuntur, dicimus enim quod affttmatio est apposita ne- 
gationi, et quod cecitas est in oculo. Sed primo modo non potest dici ens nist 
quod aliquid in re ponit: unde primo modo cecitas et hujusmodi non sunt 
entia.” De Ente et Essen., c. 1. 
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Absolute porentiadity fs th. isting tive character of prime miaticr.\> 
fhe: munations moan already existing: 


ch true hecames existent. 
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It is not potential 
subject, but rather is fps 


cominauion. pure potentiality fos 
substantial besng, ait dion, ft hay more of potency thas, 
any other degres eh beless it is csscolially Yormicss passivity and im. 
-dn itself, bu: opty in conjunction with 


perfection. tt Tris # 
forra which it lic 
a particular kind of ber 
This lowest fe on the inducer of being is frequently referred to as 
the prope nihil. ; 

At the fountainhead cf this hierarclly of beings is the Source of all 
being, Who must necessarily be oxcluded by His very perfection trom 


by adie: in turn it ts itsclf determined to 
us for imstaace, a man, a plant, a mineral. 


13, ‘Non tgdur potentia materia (st aiiqua propiietas addita super ¢ssen- 
tiam cjus: sed nadtena secundasy suunt subetuscam ¢st petentia ad esse sub- 
stantiale.”” dy f PA fa, UMfateria mum didiur substuncia tug quasi ens ali- 
quid actu existcns to se conmsiderata, sid auass in potenzia ut sit aliquid actu 
haec dicitur ese hes aliquid. fa Pili Ahtupé.. !. 


14. °Qum cat matena, inquantuo ned 


smodi, sit mm potentia, oportee quod 
primum pringpiun materiaie sic maxime in potentia: ef ita maxime imper- 
fectum.”” Sam. P46. 1, 9.4, a. $. “Materia pei est maxime in patentia, at prin- 
cipium imtperfatissimum,.. 7 faved. 


15. “Sed materia dicityr quod habst exse ex co qued srbi advenit, quia de 
sMeoesse incomplerun, dimer iralluns asec bihet, ud dicit Commentatus in ff De 


Aaion. Unde simplicter deguenda, forina dat esse endteriue, acerdens autem 


non dat esse subject. sed suloie 


ay avtideathy 2. Sieut autem ames quod est 
In potenti, pe 


Host dich mater. 


iaemas a qua habet gliquid esse, quedrumaue 
esse sit ahlud, sive substatiale. one accidentale, potest dice forma....'' De 
Princ. Nat. ol, 2. (Opus. 27. po ak, Vives.) ‘Mareria, quidem per formar, in 
quantunl mater, anicquam reripiat formam, est in putentea ad mutus forma 
sed cutn recrpit uaain, termineti 


: r pee illum. Fernie veru finitur per materiam, in 
quantum forma in se comsideraia communis est ad muleay sed per hec quod 
recipitur in Materia, ft forma detaunmate hujas ret’ Sern. Te, 1 qT be a. 
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Him. He is the Prime Mover, the Uncaused Cause, the (Ultimate 
Sufficient Reason for all things. His own words, “I ani Wii. am’ 
express His eternity. From Him, all creation derives its berg." His 
existence is one immutable now without past or future, wiibout a 
cause, without antecedents, without the least shadow of imps sicviton. 
Our inquiry must take us to finite beings. 


this study of the antecedents of being, since nothing ts anigcetent to 


Summing up, then, the grades of finite beings as we have viewed 
them, we can readily see the general position in that sweep of beings 
in which the present thesis will Jocate its field of labour. Aristotic's 
“non-being which in some way is” will be found to be in the cians of 
Thomas’ "relative non-being” preciscly in its distinction from “‘abso- 
lute nan-being.”"'? We would tentatively indicate, therefare, the tice 
following grades of being for particular investigation in ascertaining 
just what are the antecedents of being: possible essence, potential or 
undetermined subjects and prime matter. 

In the XII Metaphysics Aristotle makes mention of the causes and 
principles of things. He says: 


The causes and the principles, then, are three: two being the 
pair of contraries of which one is definition and form, and the 
other is privation; and the third being the matter.'® 


Saint Thomas accepts these as a threefold division of “principles of 
nature,” as he states in De Princi pits Naturae.\9 He does nat, however, 


16. “Esse namque divinum proprie est ratio cteandi; quia per creationem 
omnes res Communiter accedunt ad participandum esse quantum est eis possibile, 
non autem naturam divinam: ipsa enim non participatur a creatura...." De 
Quat. Op. c. 4. (Opuse. 33, p. 520, Vives.} 

17, “...nonens, non simpliciter quod est nihil, sed in genere.” De Quai. 
Op. c. 4, fe 

18. Metaph. KE, 2, 1069 b 33. Cf. Phys, 1, 7, 191 a 12-20. 

19. "Ad hoc autem quod sit generatio, tria requituntur: scilicet ens in po- 
tentia quod est materia: et non esse actu quod est privatio; et id per quod ft 
actu quod est farma:... Sunt igitur tria principia naturae, scificet materia et 
forma ct privatio, quorum scilicet forma, est id psopter quod At generatio, 
alia dua sant ex parte ejus ex quo est generatia.” De Princ. Nat., col. 3. Cf. 
Te NU) Metaph., lect, 2, intt.: 3. 
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pretend that they adequately oxpiain the coming ra be of things. 


In his commentary wr fhe NU Aleesfrses. Saint Thomas indi- 


cates a Hhreefoid chussificalen of nus diing, namely, wad, preraiis 
and jwateria2) We shall plumb the depths of these “non-beings” te 


see how far they are (un to vorieide wok the “causes and principles” 
of Aristotle, Can we find fheveie ane or Ovo basic antecedents of 
being? Can we find in tuem the “nor-being which in some way is”? 

Thus from the positive aspert af causes uid principles, as well as 
from the negative vspect of dhe denial of berng. we have possible sub- 
jects for iminectute iovestigaticut. Morcaver, “inatter’’ and “privation 
have been yielded from) ber sourecs, dhereby prescating us with a 
double motive far analyzing their nature and sdle in the dynamic 
notion of being, Further, from che altirmation of being rather than 
from its negation, that is, From our Gown cursory Overview of the grades 
of being, there were yielded to us three very likely candidates for meet- 
ing the requirement for ante.cdents of being. How will these three, 
namely, possible essences, potential or undetermined subjects and 
prime matter, hold place with the Aristotelian causes and principles 
as well as with the Thomistic threefold non-beings? Prime matter has 
made its appearance under every aspect noted above. An analysis of 
these concepts, of their similarities and ditfercnces, their absolute and 
their relative aspects, there interrelations and intcrpenctrations, in the 
hope of reaching definite conclustons not at variance with traditional 
Thomistic thought, will constitute the frst portion af this dissertation. 


Opposed toa the general notion of berng there is the notion of non- 
being. The opposition between them is that of contradiction, which 


20. "2. .en dicts erpe patet tra esse principra naturac: scilicet: materiam, 
formam, et privationgim: sed aca sunt hiec sufRerentit ad generationem. Quad 
enim est in potentia, aoa putess se reducere ad actum..., Forma ¢tiam non pe- 
test se exttahere de petentia in actu: er loguoi de farma venerat, guam di¢i- 
Mus Esse termunuN Revesatonis: frei cum Aon est nisi tn facto usse: quad 
avicin operatur est in her, dust res fit, Opurtet erga praeter matetiam et for- 
mam aliquid principium case quad watt, et hoe dicttur Causa cfhciens vel agens, 
vel unde principrum mows..." De Preac. Nat, col. 6. 


21, “Dicitue enim non ens triplictter. Wu mexda quod aullo mado est... 
alio mody dicitur non ens ipsa privatiu... tertio mada dicitur non ens ipsa ma- 
teria..." da XH Metaph., ject. 1 
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Saint Thomas calls the greatest opposition.?? “Being aru! sun being 
are infinitely separated,” he says.23. An analysis of the potica or con: 
tradiction yields the concept of absolute nothingness as append wo 
absolute being. Between the terms of this opposition the whale ringe 
oi being extends, from pure potency to Pure Act. Ta the proseiit study 
we will consider the nature of these two terms im themselves ii: heir 
relation to each other, and to the several types of Tosser oppesitica 
mentioned by Aristotle and Thomas. These last partake of the nsiure 
of opposition to a grcater or a lesser degree in proportion is they 
approximate the nature of contradiction, or fall short of it, Thuy are 
the oppositions of privatian and contrariety, and arc basic pares tpies 
upon which are founded the concepts of relative non-being. “Viiey atc 
the wells from which flow the substantial and accidental changes uf 
Generation and alteration. 

Inextricably bound up in all the foregoing concepts and fosining 
a vast network of orderly interpenetration, are many other concepis, 
determinations and modalities which must not be omitted if our study 
is to lay even moderate claims to adequacy im its treatment of being 
and non-being. Chief among this ganglia-like mass of principles 
working outward from the nucleus of being, we find the principics 
of acn-contradiction, of sufficient reason and finality, of substance, of 
change and motion, with its very definite problem of the becoming of 
things by generation and alteration; these involving in turn the prin. 
ciple of causality and the fourfold causes of becoming. These require 
other fundamental principles, such as that basic one of potency and 
act applied to all beings in general and that of matter and form ap- 
plied to substantial beings only. 

We should not have completely mapped out the scope of our subject 
were we to omit king some cognizance of the problem of creation 
ex wihilo. What are its antecedents? Creation, Saint Thomas says, is 
the coming to be of a being in the wholeness of its substance.24 At 
once this is seen to differ radically and irreconcitably from substantial 
change, which necessitates a determinable subject. Nothing but creation 
can be set over against absohite nothing as the source of its origin, 


2. De Qua, Op. c L- ; 
3, “Ens et aon ens in infinitum distant.’ De Pos, q. 3, 4. 
i 


4. Sum. Th. 1, 4 45. aa. t, 2, 3; espa. 1, ad 2,9. 65,4a.3; MWg. 75, 2. 8. 


Saint Thomas rerninacds us 
meat of the nomen of arcaiiear on 
of production surpuses thai of the Aristot fiak sfoctring. 
never to have reached the fecal of a pure creation”? 
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Thomas’ syntire: ty. dat ta isstere the principics and re miiic 
a critical applicaion of thaw ta nanken «nd ccatemporary phiescy 
xetndly wird chusd sysieins whieh perpeluac Gaic 
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We are comerned &s; 
inadequate aspects of roulhy surviving from the carly Gaecks ana 
found inipregnating Hiegei’s phiiesuphy of Absofarisni und 
philosophy of Flux. “Pires ney cuidera pirlasophics revive te banda 
mental errors of Parmenidcs aad Heraclitus and present tiem ta us lie 


ras 


pes dik h 


anew form, Whe Scholastic coacepe of the absolutely dichotomous 
division between being anid oomnbery, when lanl over aganist thie 
Hegelian reconciliation of being and nothing, ought to prose ab Teast 
an colightening contrast 1? not a convincing argunicut for the common 
sense valuc of the docvtcine of becoming which we present under the 
names of Aristotle and Aguinas. For the last-named doctring makcs 
becoming an aspect of beiag rather than the state or function of repase 
to which it is icgically forced in a phifosophy which refuses co consider 
it as an aspect of reality.?? 

In Bergsonisin, the “intuition of becoming’ has been substituted for 
the Scholastic “ahstractive intuition ot betng.’® The Scholastic “sub- 


23. (Sicut ergo cum per paturiem Bt aiiquid ex suo opposita, sicut esse anova 
fit ex nan esse aniial, ita uesette otf case seinplicter gaod ext prepetsaan Lt 
efecto. erative ex Ren este simplrciter: ct huc est akterum extremum conira- 
dictionis....° De Quai, Gb. c. A, rati. 

26. For an interesting defense af Acistatle by Saint Vhouttas, cf. opusculun: 
De Aeternttite Mieadi caus Mianicaninigs, (Opusc. 27, p. 50, Vives.) 
ming ou the cleraily of the world, of matter, of 
fime and of mation, cf. Qe Cashes & 10, 279 boa: Pay DE, t) whole chapter. 
especially 25] a. 282 a4 A. 5. 86 b 12; ed. 10, 267 b 2a, Pde 1, 9, 
192 a 2B sgg.s Metagé, AGF i), 1078 b 34-545 fad, 6G, LOTT b T&A: 1o72 
h 20-23; De Gen, ef Carrag., HU, iG. x46 bb 25 ogy Fret Ereraad Cauneved 
Mover and Eternal Mutton, cf. Qe Cuda, 7. G. 288 u 29-288 h 4. 

27. CE Garrigou-dagrange, doc. cit. Lop. 16y RR. G. Bandas, Contempariry 
Philosophy and Vhsmisue Principles, p. 195 , 

28. Bandas, foc. ct, pp. 179-202. Cites H. Bergson, Creative Eruinsion, 
pp. 267, 8B. 
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stance” is replaced by a perpetual “flux.” Finally, “creative cv olution" 
is the sole ratson d'étre of al} reality. We shall aim to clincuver what, 
if any, points of contact can be found between Thomisin. Hegstiunism 
and Bergsonism. How neatly, for instance, will the Thornis:ic pattern 
of being versus non-being fit over the textuce of Hegelian oppesition? 
Both Fhomas and Hege! admit the apposition which ¢xists hetween 
nothing and being, but are they using the terms untvacily: Docs 
being do away with non-being, as Thomas says,?? or cdo they blend 
and produce becoming, as Hegel asserts 730 

Bergson denies permanency to things and sees umiversal inobility 
as the only reality. He presents the Heraclitean doctrine in a new farm. 
“There are no things; there are only actions. Things and states are but 
views taken of becoming by the mind.""3! Against the Thomistie doc- 
trine of substances, the Bergsonian flux is a movement without any 
thing that moves. Aristotle warns us that the admission of a move- 
ment without a thing that is moved desteoys the notion of substance 
and leaves afl as accidents only.?? Saint Thomas assures us that change 
must always occur in a changeable thing, as in a subject.33 fs there 
any reconciliation possible here? To what extent, if any, are the 
Aristotelian four causes of becoming put to work in the evolutionary 
process of creative evolution? Such is our proposed line of investig.- 
tion. We hope to draw conclusions concerning the adequacy of the 
Thomistic synthesis of being and non-being, and to answer the prob- 
lems caised by modern and contemporary philosophies; and we hope, 
further, to evaluate all three systems in a critical way. 

In conclusion, fet us say that we must plumb the depths not only 
of the real, but also of the unreal; of being and of its negation, 
nothingness, which is the only thing that can differentiate being and 
which can itself be known only through being. We must try to reach 


29, “Hoc autem quod est affirmationem et negatronem esse simuf, rationens 
entis habere nom potest, nec etiam non entis, quia esse tollit gon esse, et non 
esse tollit esse.” De Pat., q. 1, a. 4. 


30. "Being determinate is the union of being and nothing.” Encyc/, No, &9, 
cited by Calkins, Persistent Problems of Philosophy, p. 375. 
31. Creative Evelusron, p. 248. 


32. Metaph. IV, 4, 1007 a 20. 


33. “Motus autem semper est in mobili ut in subjecto.” De Qwat. Of. c. 4. 
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an understanding of a settun of wiih a notion {strictly speaking) is 
impossible, and we must ilo this as far as purely human equipment: 
can penctrate its nothingacss; whee looking upward through all che 
hierarchy of beings to the Puro Being Who is the First Uncaused 
Cause of them all, we are forced ts cry out in wonderment, “Oh the 
depths of the wisduim, and thy knowledges, and the power, aad the 


goodness of Gad!" 
HISEOGICAL ASPECTS 


Parmenides was cight. Heing is. Non being ts not, Heraclitus was 
right. Being beeonies. This is not an attempted Hegelian-like recon. 
citiation of opposites, hut a suggestion of the Aristotelian synthesis 
of being and becoming. Rying is and being becomes. 

Parmenides was right. That is, he was right in his recognition of 
the principle of identity: Being is being. And Heraclitus was right 
when he trusted to his senses to reveal the changing world around him. 
Each was right as far as he went. The trouble is, both views were onc- 
sided and they listed badly. Fach was wrong in that it was a partial 
view only, and the illusion of becoming for Parmenides and the illu- 
sion of being for Heraclitus have given rise to two streams of philoso 
phy which have carried these inadequate theories of reality right to 
our very door. 

Partial views of reality can never reveal the real, Theie errors le 
tadicatly in the very incompleteness of their comprehension; in the 
pattiality of the truth of their premises. We grant with Parmenides 
that nothing can come from being, since whatever is, already exists, 
and what is becoming, before it becomes, does not exist.34 Farther, 
only one of two contradictories can be true, said Parmenides, and since 
nothing can come from nothing, then if at any given moment nothing 


34. “We ourselves are in agreement with them (the carly philosophers) in 
holding that nothing can be said without qualification tu came from what is 
not, But nevertheless we maintain that a thing may ‘come to be from what is 
not’ — that is, in a quulified sense. For 2a thing comes to be from the priva- 
tion, which in its own nature is not-being ~- this not surviving aS a constituent 
of the result.” Aristotle, P4;5., 1, 8, 191 b 13. Oxford translation used throughout. 
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exists, nothing will ever come imto cxistence. This we giant But 
we ask: Is “nothing” an univocal term? Onc does ant lacsiiaty to de- 
clare that it is not. Something can come into existemue frou the 
nothingness of itself, as by generation, man from not-nian. Soincthing 
also can be brought into existence from the nothingntss of toll and 
a pre-existing subject, ex nihilo sui et subjecti, which coming ty be of 
anything in the whole of its substance is by way of croatian. The 
former ‘“‘nothing” is relative nothing; the latter is absalute nothing. 

However, such comings-ta-be demand a metaphysics not sttamed 
by the Eleatic School. Even by Aristotle this second type of prustac- 
tion, namely, from the nothingness of itself and a pre-existing subyect, 
was not attained, at least philosophically. 

For Heraclitus, on the other hand, the whole of reality was anly 
what his senses reported, namely the change, the becoming of things. 
Being and non-being were but mental abstractions; everything becomes. 
Sense perception revealed everything in flux, therefore thaf was the 
real. Something ts and it is not. Being and non-being existed simul- 
taneously; things were constantly changing into their opposites; 19 
fact there was no reality but the “becoming-ness’ of things. 


We grant to the followers of the Heraclitean School that becoming 
is a reality; but that it is the whole of reatity we would question very 
seriously. Common sense is against it. Such a theory demands the 


destruction of the principle of contradiction and that is disastrous to 
any system.3¢ 


35. “Invenimus enim in rebus quaedam quae sunt possibilia esse et non esse: 
cum quaedam inveniantur generari et cocrumpi, et per consequens possibitia 
esse ef mon esse. Impossibile est autem omnia quae sunt talia esse: quia quod 
possibile est mon esse, quandoque non est. Si igitur omnia sunt passibilia non 
esse, aliquando nihil fuit in rebus, Sed si hoc est verum, etiam nunc nihil 
esset: quia quod non est, non incipit esse nisi per aliquid quod est. Si ergy 
nihil furt ens, impossibite fuit quod aliquid inciperet esse: et sic modo arhil 
esset; quod patet esse falsum.” Sum, Th. bq. 2, a. 3. 


36. “For it is impossible fur anyone to believe the same thing ta be and nat 
to be, as some think Heraclitus says... ft is impossible for the same man at 
the sume time to believe the same thing to be and not ta be; for sf a man were 
mistaken an this paint he would have contrary opinions at the same time.” 
Aristotle, Metaph., 1V, 3, 1005 b 23. “The first indemonstrable principle is that 
the same thing cannot be at the same time affrmed and denied; this is based on 
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Being is and bung becomes. 
hold, because we porsuinc Haat ite 5 
the “becoming-ness." the firs. wi 
pects of reality. The Cing tn 
Mobile of Heraclitus befor. thre goat otk 
stage a complete cnacthicur ar Ma rate cd te 
doctrine, the two apparcolly disparate Hootie spidlicsige Uite a sttie 
fying whole. 

Being is. Non-being is fot, Hytween being woe rionebutig thes 
can be no middle tera The prtiepte of ese tasted anddsd’e deibisis a 
Being exhausts the universe ol Gis ral Thy opposition Ot Cedat pls 
tion holds fast,*? and in such oppestors there con be ne ridddic tenia 
for, says Saint ‘Thonias, “ome af the vdrcinics ts absclisced yy modi boety, 


the Pere, 
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outside any genus."3% Becoming therefore is nota middle term. biew- 
ever, becoming is everywhere appetrend tar uur scitses. Wirt status, tf 
any, has it? Do we perceive the real in perceiving, becoming? Or must 
it be for us, as it was for Parmenisles, only an dlasion? Must aci the 
principles of identity and contradictiun give way before the testrinary 
of our senses? An acorn becomes an oak. Water becomies warm, then 
hot. The humar mind becomes what it knows. However, rcason holds 
fast to thase necessary first principles upon which it establishes all its 
knowledge of reality. A thing is whut it is ay long as tt iy what it is 
A being, viewed under the same aypect, cannot at the samy tine exist 
and not exist. This is a natural, spontancous, immudiate iotailion of 
human jatelligence, and reason insists upon us retention, 

The principle of contradiction, then. cannet go. As the alternative, 
the testimony of our senses errs. The mobility, growth, movenicnt, 
change surrounding us everywhere must be tusery. Sense knowl. 
edge is no knowledge; it is an iHusion. Here we hark back to Zeno. 
The arrow wings its way, traverses a piven distance and reaches its 
mark, but yet it never moves: it is Axed, permanent. 

The dilemma: Everything: is mobile and everything is immobile. 
But only one of two contradictorics can be true. Ancient thought stucd 


the notion of being and nun-being, wind on ther principle all others ave Aaved.” 
Saint Thomas, Sam. (4A., 1-H, q. 94, a 2. 

37. CF, Cutegeries, 11 b 17. 

38. De Quat, Of, ©. 1. 
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nonplused before the seeming dichotomy, as if the solution had to be 
found in either one and only one of these alternatives: Heing is o 
being becomes. The solution needed an Aristotle, who took the center 
of the stage and by the simple enunciation of his doctrine cf act and 
potency restated the propositions: Being is wad being beacines. He 
wedded the permanence of a being to its very changcaiscness, thus 
presenting subsequent thought with being and becoming as tual rédles 
of the notion of the real. 

If being is being, then as long as it is being it is not non-huing, like. 
wise non-being, as long as it is non-being, is not being Now being 
is something, but non-being is nothing. In becoming, something be: 
comes something other than what it was, therefore it would secm that 
becoming belongs to any being as an aspect of its being. ‘Thus rea- 
soned Aristotle. He drew his conclusion: Becoming is the passage 
from undetermined being to determined being. Being is retained as 
the common note of the essentially determined and the essentially un- 
determined. 

Examples are not difficult to provide. We find them in the differ- 
ence between the acorn and the oak; between the water that was first 
cold and then hot; and between the mind that is capable of becoming 
all things and the mind in possession of the knowledge that it acquires. 
And thus, by attributing to being a dual aspect, the Philosopher cx- 
posed the true dichotomy, namely, being is that which és or can he: 
non-being is that which is sot. 

It is to the genius and pertinacity of Thomas of Aquin that the 
philosophical world owes its treasured storehouse of Aristotelian 
thought secundum exaciam, veram, genuinam Aristotelis mentem. The 
Arabians had distorted it and the Parisian Avercoists had further muti- 
lated it. In this sorry state, Thomas came to the rescue of ‘The 
Philosopher” and his doctrines. From early public jife Thomas had 
tisked a promising careec to devote his energies to the testoration, 
explication, and amplification of the Peripatetic. It is chiefly to the 
texts of Saint Thomas as the synthesis and interpretation of Aristo- 
telianism, that we shall have recourse in our proposed treatment of 
the problem: How can being be and yet become? What are the ante- 
cedents of being? 


(a 


CHAPTER ONE 


PRemaRY CONCEPTS ANB O7Hir Basic Notions 
TL. VHE CONCEP? GF BEEING 


Ens est td quod nay ost nihil ahselutent? Ya this one sentence we 
are introduced to the two avtians which lic at the very root of our 
problem, Any atteinpt to discover a non-being which im some way is 
being, has to do with the analysis of the primary and secondary con- 
cepts of the human mind. The fist is all-inclusive; dhe second, all- 
exclusive. The former exhausts all reality; the latter megates it. The 
first notion is that of heing; the second, of non-being. That being is 
our primary concept is expressed frequently in Saint Thomas. “That 
which presents itself first of all to the intellect as the best known, 
is the concept of being, and it is into this concept of being that it 
resolves all other concepts.” 

The notion of being is followed by that of non-being. This Saint 
Thomas expressly states: ‘For that which first comes into the mind 
is being, and the next is the negation of being. Now from these two 
results, in the third place, the concept of division.”3 Again: ‘"The 
first of all notions reached by the human mind is that of simple being, 


1. Simple notrons are usually defined by negation. Cf San. TA, Eq. 10, a. 
1, ad i, 

2. “Illud autem quod primo intellectus concipit quasi nutissimam, et in quo 
omnes conceptiones resolvit, est ens.” De Wert, g. i, a, 1. Cf. also Sum. Th., 
LH, q. 42, a. 2; fbed.. 1g. 5, a. 2. 

3. “Primum enim quod in intellectum cadit, est ens; secundum vero est ne- 
gatio entis; ex his autem duohus sequitur tectio intellectus divisionis ex hoc 
enim quod aliquid intelligitur ens, et intelligitur naa esse hoe ens, sequitur in 
intellectu quod sit divisum ab co; quatto aulem sequitur in intellectu ratio 
unius, prout scilicet intelligitur hoe ens non esse in se divisum; quinto autem 
sequitur intelfecrus multitudinis, prout scilicet hoc ¢ns intelligitur divisum ab 
alio, et utrumque ipsorum esse in se unum.” De Pot. g. 9, a. 7, ad 15, 
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and then not-being, division and unity follow in logical order.) Our 
definition (descriptive rather than essential) of being, then, iselusdes 
the first and second concepts of the human mind. [t is our imancliate 
purpose to analyze each of these concepts. 

The notion of being is susceptible of various modes of ansiysis 
It is only by analysis and explication rather than by definition (hit a 
knowledge of this concept can be attained. Being is not a class nume, 
but is that notion which, in itself transcending all classes, ine lisles 
within its periphecy beings of every actual and possible class. Fur 
this reason it is not subject to definition, by which to a partiviar 
class same ts added, as a differentiating note, some notion not can 
tained in the class name, thereby essentially constituting members of 
that class into various species within it. For example, the note | 1.- 
tionality" specifies members of the class “animal,” thus distinguishing 
rational animals from other members of the class. On this point Saint 
Thomas says that we cannot conceive of anything which accrues ta the 
notion of being by which it would be diversified, because what accrues 
to being is extraneous to it, and what is of this kind is nothing.’ Since 
apart from being there is nothing, and all differentia would neces- 
sarily be being (which is contrary to the requirements of differentia, 
for a genus cannot enter into the essential nature of the difference), it 
follows that the notion of being is undefinable. It cannot be diversi 
fied by differences extrinsic to it. “Rationality’’ is mot an essential 
constituent of “animal,” for other beings are cational, as for instance, 
angels. There can be found no difference for being into which the 
notion of being does not enter as an essential element.6 Being is 4 
notion which transcends all categories. 

The notion of being in general is a strictly simple notion. It pre 
sents us with being as absolutely indeterminate, without modification 
os determination of any kind whatsoever, without a single note enter- 


4. “Primo igitur intelligitue ipsum ens, ¢t ex Consequeati oon ens, et per 
consequens divisio, st per consequens unum quod divisionem privat, et per 
conséquens multitudo, in cujus ratione cadit divisio, sicut in tatione unias it 
divisio...." ia IV Metaph, tect, 3. 

§. CE. De Veris., q. 1, a. 1. Also dat Metaps., 5, fect. 9, Sum. Th. 1, q. 3, 2 
5; Con. Gen, 1. E ©. 25. 

6. Cf. Sum. Th, 1, q. 3, a- 6 
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j 
ing into the concept which might tnt the notion toa “this kind’ uf f 
being. It is the notion at cv. simplicity. Tn its broadest significance j 
it is quiddity. It can be vorveised palrcly a8 an esstnce, apare foun j 
its existence or non-exisienee | Actually. however, ft cannot be any ; 
thing without either one or other oF the notes cetual or polentid. 4 
In its fullest sense it camnotes exisients, 
to act, for existence is Mhe Arst act oF 4: 


to vhicle te stands as patcacy 


auc For this reason we find ‘ 
the notion of being described as ‘thar which has reference to exisr- i 
ence.” To this we shall scturn shortiy | 
As viewed from various aspets, being ms; be analyzed by means ne 
of its determinations, aniong which ate subsizace and accident, the is a] 
finite and the finite, the necessary ant the contingent, the real and the 1] 
ideal. Taken in its abstract meaning in the essential oeder, it is ab 
solute existence as opposed to its contradictory, absolute nan-existence. { 
It serves our purpose best to cansider being here, not in its various 
determinations, but in its relations lo caistence simply, since existence 1 
is the first perfection of being. | 

“The first perfection of being consists in is existence."? Existence a 
is the principle in virtue of which being is made actual. “Along with j 
the essence given by God, He produces that which the essence re- 4 
ceives, says Saint Thomas.8 In the Swen Theolagies te refutes the 2 
objection that existence scems most imperfect because it is most unt- | 
versal and receptive of all modificati.n. His reply ts, rather, that 
existence is the most perfect of all things since it is to essence as acc ad 
ta potency? We do not intend te enter hére into a discussion of the a 
problem: Does the actual existence of existing being really, Jogically | 
or only virtually differ from its essence? Our present concern is ta 7 
view being under whatsoever aypects it is revealed (ous in relation to 
its formal act, existence. 

The notion of being as “that which has reference to existence” 
contains two distinct clements which, in contingent beings. are to each 7 
other as potency ta act. The first clement is, as we suggested abore. 


7. 1bid., I, 6, 3. : 


8. “Deus simul dans esse, producit id quod esse recipi.’ De Pot. gq. 3, a dy 


ad 17, 


9. Cf. Sum. Th. 3, q. 4, a. 1, ad 3:1, g. 4, a. 1. Also Harper, The Metaphytics { 
of the School, }, pp. 101, 2. # 
$ 


t 
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that of quiddity or essence, the subject which has being; the second 
element is that of existence, the actus essend:. the forni uc Bist act by 
which the subject has being. The act of essence (existence) is the 
actus viewed as coming upon a being as it passes from the realm of 
possibility to actuality. Existence is to essence as act to potency in 
finite beings whose existence is distinct from the actual essere into 
which it is received and by which it is imited.*¢ The curbination of 
these two principles, essence and form or first act, constituics & com 
posite essence. The composite essence and second act or farm give 
actual existence. In the first instance the potency is pure, if is Waterss 
prima; in the second, the potential element, though still a subjective 
potency as in the first instance, is not pure potency since it alrcady has 
received essential act. However, the composite essence, itself con- 
sisting of materia prima and fitst act or substantial form, may he said 
to be in potency to entitative act. In other words, it has subjective 
potency, but subjective potency that is relative or entitative potency. 
Confining our attention sow to being precisely in its relation to 
existence, we find even here a variety of possible distinctions. The no- 
tion of being in general, in relation to existence, may be viewed in 
its distinctions of nominal and participial being. Here being is looked 
at substantively, on the one hand, as reat and possible insofar as the 
notion prescinds from or positively excludes the act (though not the 
possibility) of existence from our abstract thought. On the other 
hand, being may be viewed in its participial meaning as existent being, 
eithee actual or potential. Being is determined to these two distinct 
concepts within it, and to be anything real it must be either actually 
existing or potentially so. Here we have departed from the simple 
notion of being, for existent being is specifically determined to actual 
existence here and now, and so it constitutes a determination of trans. 
cendental being. 
As noted previously, the actual and the possible might be cailed 
divisions of being, if being strictly could be divided. It is perhaps 
more accurate to say that being is proximately determined to be either 


10. “Secunda, quia esse est actualitas omnis formae vel naturae; non enim 
honitas vel humanitas significatue in actv, nisi prout significamus eam esse, 
QOportet igitur quod ipsum esse comparetur ad essentiam quae est aliud ab ipso, 
sicut actus ad patentiam.” Sas. Té., 1, q. 3, % 4 
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actual or potential being. Act and potency arc determinations of being 
in general, as distinct from the concepts of matter and farm which arn 
determinations of substantial being only.1) Hence an analysis of the 
concept of being from this aspect wil further unfold the nature of 
transcendental eas and the importance the concepts of act and poten: y 
play in its understanding. 

The division of being which we shall follow here is not that of 
nominal and participial, but rather that of actual and possible. This 
seems most consonant with our attempt to probe the notion of being 
to find therein the antecedents of being. Our cuncern will be with real 
as opposed to logical being.'¢ Real being bifurcates into actuas and 
possible being. A further bifurcation of actual being yields Pure Act 
and mixed act. The second member uader actual being, namely, po- 
tency mixed with act, claims our attention, Viewed cntitatively, we 
find herein essence and existence — essence which receives and limits 
existence, and existence which determines the essence and which is in 
turn limited by it. They are the two distinct clements spoken of pre- 
viously, the #4 quod or the essence which is said to exist, and the id 


tl. “Et prima principia maxime universaliter significata sunt actus et po- 
tentia; nam haec dividunt ens inquantum hujusmodi,...Sicut aulem actus et 
potentia sunt universaliter principia omnium quia consequuniur ens commune, 
ita opottet quod secundum quod descendit communitas principiorum.” Ja N/E 
Metaph., fect. 3. 

“In substantits autem compositis ex materia et forma est duplex compasitio 
actus et potentiae: prima quidem ipsins substantiae, quae componitur ex materia 
et forma; secunda vero, ex ipso substantia jam composita ct esse; quae etiam 
potest dici ex quod est et esse, vel ex quod est et gue est, Sic igitur patet quod 
compositig actus et potentiae est in plus quam compositio formae ¢t materiac: 
unde materia et forma dividunt substantiam materiale, potentia autem ef actus 
dividunt ens commune.” Cen. Gev., 1. HW, c. 54. 

12. Logical being iy that which has no extramenta} entity, “Ilud quod haber 
esse objective tantum in intellectu, seu... id quod a sationg excogitatar ui ens, 
cum tamen in se entitatem non habeat.”. Coffey, Ontology, p. 33. Nations of 
non-being and privation are af this kind, “Non es est cognoscibile nisi se- 
cundum quod fit per intellectum cognoscibile, id est, eae ruttonis.” Sum. Th., 
Eq. 16, a. 3, a@ 2. “Quod non ens non habet in se unde cognoscatur, sed 
cognoscitur in guanium intellecsas fuctt illud cognoscibile; unde verum fundatur 

in ente in quantum non ens est quoddam ens rationis, apptehensum scilicet a 
rations.” Sum. Th, 1, gq. 16, a. 3, ad 3. 
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guo ot the principle in virtue of which the thing exists.) Reyesting 
ance more to Saint Thomas’ proportion, namely that existence is to 
essence as act is to potency,'* we clearly see the relation between the 
two principies in the entitative order.’ 

Beings of mixed potency and act may be viewed essentially ay well 
as entitatively. This is a more fundamental aspect, for we came upon 
the constitutive motes which make its essence; in material substance, 
for example, we penetrate to the intrinsic principles of prime matter 
and substantial form and we find here again the basic doctrine of 
potency and act,16 We do not, in fact we cannot, shake off the notes 
of potency and act except when we cross the threshold of Aniteness 
into the realm of infinity, the abode of Pure Act. 

Our first bifurcatian of reality yielded the actual and the possible. 
We have already explored the territory of the actual and found that 
with the sale exception of Pure Act, the notions of potency and act 
dominated the scene. It remains mow for us to pursue the second 
branch of the bifurcation of ceal being, that of the possibles. Potency 
and act pervade this field, too. Since ai] real being includes in swine 
way or other the idea of existence, and since existence is the first 
act of being, it follows that in the realm of possible beings therc 
shall be found a principle by which possible beings (the subject) are 


13. Cf. Con. Gen, 4, Tf, c. 54. Footnote tt, p. 21, éatfra. 

14, Infra, p. 20, footnote 10. 

15, “Primo quidem, guia quidquid est in aliquo, quod est praeter essentiain 
e€jUs, Oportet esse causatum vel a principiis essentiae, sicut propria cansequentia 
speciem, ut risibile consequitur hominem, causatur ex ptincipiis essentialibus 
speciel; vel ab aliquo exteriori, sicut calor in aqua causatut ab igne. St igitur 
ipsum esse rei sit alius ab ¢jus essentiz, necesse est quod ipsum esse illius rei 
sit causatam ab aliquo exteriori, vel a principiis essentialibus ejusdem rei, Im- 
possibile est autem quod esse sit causatum a principiis tantum essentialibus ei; 
quia nujla res sufficit quae sit sibi causa essendi, si habeat esse causatum. 
Oportet ergo quod illud cujus esse est altud ab essentia sua habeat esse causatum 
ab alio. Hoc autem non potest dici de Deo: quia Beum dicimus esse pritman 
causam e¢ficientem. Impassibile est ergo quod in Deo sit aliad esse, et aliud 
ejus essentia. Secundo, quia esse est actualitas omnis formae vel naturae; non 
enim honitas vel humanitas signifeatur in actu, nisi prout significamus eam esse. 
Opoctet igitur quod ipsum esse comparetur ad essentiam quae est aliud ab ipso, 
Sicut actus ad potentiam.” Sam. Th. 1, q. 3, a. 4. 

16, Cf, infra, p. 21, footnote 2f. 
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constituted real beings, ats? hence there minst be involved here, tu. 
the principles of act and porency. ‘Thes | 
actual contingent beinus migy be viewed en 
tially. Habitude of terms. or the non-anpessibility of blending is 
essential intrinsic motes. is the essence of possible heings. Possitle 
quiddity is real only insofar as i: contains ne interior comtradictian. 
The actus comes upon this ssan-in peesbility iausmuch as it is rc 
fesribic to existence. The content ef the nation “possible being.” that 
is, the sociability of notes. has by is veTPy nivuse a transcendental ce- 
Jation to actual cxisrence which is. fier alt. irs point of origin as Far 
as the human mind ts concerned, anil if is strse epuble of recovering the 
existence of which the nolion fas bec deprived through the process 
of abstraction. Though it docs not actually exist, severtheless the 
possible conceivably may exist 

En concluding this sectian, we note that the notion of being is that 
which has reference to existence. It is the primary concept of the hu- 
man mind, and the basis of its other concepts. ‘The notion may be 
viewed under the aspects of real os logical: the real divides into the 
actual and the possibie, while the two latter notions are conceived under 
essential as well as cntitative aspects. 


sossible beings as well ss 


tatively ay weil as essen. 


2, THE NEGATION OF GERNG 


This ts the second concept acquired by ovr miads as we have already 
noted, and it is based on the concept of being. We deem that we bave 
presented a sufficiently adequate survey of the general notion of being 
to enable us profitably to plumb the depths of its apposite, absolute 
non-being. From the simple notion of being we attain, by oppasition, 
that of non-being. On these two concepts Saint ‘Thomas bases ali eur 
knowledge, since from them, as he points out, are derived the first 
Principles of thought and reality: 


The first and indemonstrable principle is that the same thing 
cannot be at the same tinie afhrmed and denied; this is based ori 
the notion of being and non-being and on this principle ull others 
are hased, as is stated by the Philosopher tn the IV Metaphystes, 


ce. 347 


17. "Nam illud quod primo cadit in apprehensione, est ens, cujus intellectus 
includitur in omnibus quaccumgue quis apprehendit. Et ideo primum prin- 
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This is the principle of non-contradiction in the foca it assames in 
Logic. Jn its metaphysical formula it might ccad: “A being viewed 
under the same aspect cannot at the same time exist and not exist.” 
in the former formula, we see the imconceivability of the absurd; in 
the fatter, its objective impossibility. 

Opposed ta being conceived precisely as being whose frst act ts 
existence, the mind grasps the notion of its negation, the denial of 
that being and its first act, and this opposing notion is non-being, non- 
existence, The opposition between ouc primary and our secondary 
notion is so complete that even all potentiality to existence is removed 
from the latter,'®@ which means that the lower extreme of the opposi- 
tion is precisely nothing, nihil absolutum. This is the prime opposi- 
tion, that of contradiction, characterized as it is by absolute incom- 
patibility of terms so that the extremes never meet in a middle term. 
Se incompatible with being is the notion of absolute non-being that in 
itself this latter notion is unknowable, since a thing is knowable in- 
sofas as it is actual.'9 Nothing has logical being only, and as such is 
incapable of objective reality.2° 

It will add to an understanding of the nature of being and non- 
being if we pursue farther the nature of the opposition of contradic- 
tion. We do well to remember that being and non-being are taken in 
a universal sense?! Saint Thomas’ treatment of opposition is adopted 
from Aristotle's Metaphysics.22 The Angelic Doctor comments on 


cipium indemonstcabile est quod non est simul affirmare et negare, quad funda- 
tur supra rationem entis ef non entis: et super hoc principio omnia alia fondatuz, 
ut dicitur in IV Meteph. Sum, Th., LH, q. 94, a, 2. Cf. De Verit., q. 1, a. 1, 
for intelligibility of things in function of being. 


18. "'Rationi autem entis repugnat oppusitum entis, quod est nan-ens. Oranta 
igitur Deus potest quae in se rationem non entis non includunt. Haec autem 
sunt quae contradictionem oon implicant.” Cos. Ger. 1, I, q. 22. 


19. “EUnumquudque sit cognoscibise secundum quod est in actu.” Sum. Th., 
I, q. 12, a. t. Cf. Sum. Th, 3, q. 16, a, 3. 


20, Cf. Sum. Th., 1, g. 16, 2. 3, af 2. Also, p, 21, footnote 12, infra. 


21. “In cantradictione absoluta ens et non ens accipiuntur universaliter,” 
De QOuat. Op, c. 2. 
22, Liber X, 1054 a 26 to 1059 a. 
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Aristotle,23 treats of contrudivtion in dhe Firs Baod af jie Senlenecs, 
and devotes the opusculuia Me Quetwur Oppasiis co the question of 
opposition.*4 

ft is tn this latter work that Saint Thomas gives us his most lengthy 
and complete expositicn of the mature of contradiction, Opposition, 
according to the Angeiic Doctor, consists in the removal af potency 
from being actualized. Applied to the actions now under considera- 
tion, the removal of al! potenry to actualization results in absolute 
negation, non-being left utterly devoid of any potentiality to being? 
The opposition of contradiction is greatest. far she extremes have bvast 
in common and are most Opposed. ‘Vhe terras are matually repugnani, 
mutually exclusive, the one affirming what the other denies, cach ts 
indefinable and apart from a venus, We have already seen how abso- 
lute being transcends all genera, requiring no subject. Naw the more 
noble extreme in terms of opposition draws the less nable to its sub- 
ject if the former has a subject. Hut absolute being requires no sub- 
ject, therefore neither is absolute non-being found in a subject. 

In the preceding paragraphs we have culled the essence of this op- 
position which has for its extremes the first two notions attained by 
the human mind. For in the apposition of contradiction there can be 
no middle term, because such a middle term would imply the meeting 
of the opposed terms, but hetween absolute being and absolute nothing 
there ts absolute incompatibility excluding all possibility of the terms 
meeting? The logical principle paralleling this is that of Excluded 


23. In X Metaph., lect, 6. 

24. Opusculum 33. Vat. 27, Vives. 

25. “Sciendum est etiam quod dupliciter elongat aliquid patentiam remo. 
vendo, ita quod nihil ejus refinquatuc; et isto moda in oppositione cuntra- 
dictoria elongatur potentia ab acta, quia in aon ente simplisiter aihil patentiae 
est ad esse.” De Gust, Op., 6. 2, fh 

26. “In ipsa enim oppusitiony contradictianix alteruay extremum est nihil 
simpliciter, et simpliciter ruhil sibi determtnans tamquam subjectum, quia nee 
bilius ejus extremum, scilicet ens, nulium subjeciwn requisit: qund marufesturs 
est ex €0 in quo salvatur catia ejus perfecra, quel est substantia, cujus est oon 
esse in subjecto, secundum Philasophuin.” ffid, c. 2, fit. 

27. "In contradicteriis vere nihil horum reperitur: nen enim habent medium 
sui generis, cum alterum extremum sit non ens simpititer extra omne genus: 
nec in subjecto convenire possunt, cum nua cns subjectum habere nen possit, 
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Middie, which flows as a self-evident principle from the yrivr prin 
ciples of identity and contradiction, Every concept which approaches 
the nature of non-being will find in itsclf a greater of fesse: degree 
of opposition insofar as st falls short of absolute being. Hemey ta thts 
notion of opposition we shall have occasion to return again in cx| 
ing the nation of relative non-being. 


slor: 


3. IMPORTANCE OF THE NOTIONS OF BEING ANI> NON-L [its (: 


Here we have fundamentally the basic notions from which we de- 
rive our first Judgments, It is the very nature of a thing to be what 
it is, and hence from the primary notions of being and non-being we 
decive the primary judgments, Being ts being. Non-being is nothing 
A thing cannot be and not be at the same time and under the same 
aspects. Everything that is, is, as long as it is what it is. Whatever 1s 
not, is not. The “first principles” here enumerated are naturally known 
by the mind whenever it understands the meaning of the terms in the 
subject and predicate.2® The importance of these primary principles, 
based as they are on a proper understanding of our primary nutions, 
can be understood when we realize the basic principles which flow 
from them. From the principle of identity is decived that of sufficient 
reason through the principle of contradiction. The process, brietly, is 
this: Everything that is must have a sufficient reason for its existence. 
The sufficient reason may be found either in the thing itself or in an- 


nec etiam illud in quo salvatur perfecta ratio entis, quod est substantia; ace 
conveniunt secundum dependentiam suorum intellectuum, sicut celatrva: ens 
enim non potut suum oppositum; scilicet non ens, sicut pater ponit flium. Et 
ideo contradictivy simplrciter est secundum se non habens medium: unde minime 
Conveniunt contradictorie opposita, et maxime opponuntur.’ did, c. 4, fact. 


28. “Si igitue notum sit omnibus de pracdicato et de subjecto quid sit, pro- 
positio illa ert omnibus per se nota; sicut patet in primis demonstrationuon 
principtis, quorum termini sunt quaedam comsmunia quae nullus ignorat, ut ens 
et non é€as, totum et pars, et similis.” Sum. Té., §, q. 2, a 1, “Ad secundum 
dicendum, quod intellectus semper est rectus, secundum quod inteffectus est 
principiorum, circa quae nan decipitur ex eadem causa qua non detipitur circa 
quod quid est. Nam principia per se nota sunt illa quae statim intetlectis ter- 
minis cognoscustur ex ev Quod praedicatum ponitur in definitione subjecti.” 
Sum. TA. § q. 17, a. 3, ad 2. 
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other. According to the priviple of contradiction, & thing canis 
both be and not be at the same tine and in the same respects. ‘t 
is, a thing cannot have the suiicignt reasan for iselé da toch! and os 


the same time and under she sume aspect. have jis Sufficient roasou in 
another, If in itself, it is its awn suitictent reason: a7 in another. clas 
its sufficient reason is feniud in an exert Thus chic ponents 
of identity, contradiction and sufficient icason brig us ta that 


at 


causality.2? 
The universal first principles aacter dis ussion govern all modes 


being and nothing escapes tic. A possible heing is a possible Jocotnigs 
and an actual being ai actual amy, ner is a possible boing an actuel 
one nor an actual being a possibly one at che Ye Cie ted aader 
the same aspects. Hlence we repeat here thar nothing is jatelipsble 
iple af tigh-contradiction, 


except ia terms of being and of the pris 
and upon this all other principles draw for their validity. # 

We have presented some idea of the nedion of being and non-being, 
together with the importance of these two notions in the ficld of incti- 
physics and for that matter in all phases of knowledge, since they 
ate the notions upon which are founded the first principles of though 
and being. Real being is cither actual or possible beim, tés contra- 
dictory is absolute non-being, the impossible. Since possible beings as 
possibles da aot exist in the objective ardor, but may concetvably so 
exist, the notion of possibility may well claim our atrentign nex in 
our search for the antecedvuts of being. 


4, POSSIBILITY AND IMPOSSIBILITY 


From absolute nothingness we step into the houndless realm of pos- 
sibility, In the essential order possibility is to impossibility what in 


29. Cf. Con. Gen., L. TI, c. 83, No. 30, 

30. “Respondeo dicendum, quod ita se jisbent ya doeerina fdei artrouli fide, 
sicut principia per se nota tn cocteipa quac per muioncm nadursigm diabereter: in 
guibus principiis ordy quidem tavenitur, ot gudedan ir affis impiicite con- 
tineantur, sicut Omnia principia reducuntur ad hoe sicut ad primum: ‘Impossibile 
est simul affirmare et negure.’ Sw. Th. NU, i, 7. Also Sam. TA, 1-11, q. 9, 
a. 4, ad 2; In IV Metaph., lect. 6; Post Amal., 2, 20; ¢ Sent., d. 35, q. 1, a. 
3, ad 2. 
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the existential order being is to non-being. Our justifcacioa for an 
immediate treatment of possibility and impossibility is found in the 
statement of Saint Thomas, that from absolute nothingness comes ab- 
salute creation, ft would seem from this that absolute mathiig is an 
antecedent of being, and that ex wihilo aliquid fit. Parminics not- 
withstanding 3! 


“The proper causality of God reaches the extremes of the apposilion 
of contradiction which are autside any genus,” says Saine ‘Vhomas,‘: 
consequently creation is From the not-betng which is nothing)’ Now 
if creation is a fact, it must first have been a possibility; if creation 
is production from nothing, that is, from no matter presupposed, then 
possibility must have been its only prerequisites4 ‘Dhat there exists 
some relation between possibility and the antecedents of being even 
in the order of generation and corruption, must appear evident, for 
the production of composites through the transmutation of matter pre- 
supposes the creative act which in its tern presupposes the possibility 
of creation.3> Just what place possibility has will be made clear as 
we proceed to discuss the production of being in the wholeness of 
its substance, which act is called creation. 


3%. “Sicut ergo cum per naturamn fit aliquid ex suo opposito, sicut esse animal 
fit ex non esse animal, ita necesse est, esse simpliciter quod est proprius Der 
effectus, emanare ex rion esse simpliciter; et hoc est alterum extremumi contrit- 
dictionis; non quod ipsum non esse necesse sit duratione praccedere ipsum esse, 
sed natusa tantum.” De Quat. Op., c. 4, init. Cf. also Com. Gen. lL. Il, ¢. 63 
¢. 15; Sum. Th., t, q. 65, a. 3; De Pot., g. 10, a 1, ad 3; De Verit., q. 
a. 9, ad 7. 

32. “Peopeia ergo causalitas Dei attingit extrema contradictionis, quae extra 
genus sunt: et ideo actio sua nihil supponit necessario: et haec actin est creatio."' 
De Quat. Op. c. A, init. 

33. “Creatio, quae est emanatio totius esse, est ex non ente, quod est nihil. 
Sum. Th, hq. 45, a. 1, 

34. “Creation aptem est productiy alicujus rei secundum suam totam substan- 
tiam, nullo praesuppasito, quod sit vel increatum, vel ab alio creatum.” Sun 
Th, 4, q. 65, 3.3. Also, MW Semt., doi, q. t, a. 3, ad resp. and ad 2; Con. Gen, 
I. Il, c. 16; Sum. TH, Lg. 44, a. 3; — Iq. 104, a 1; — Lg. 65, a. 4, aa 4; 
De Pot. q. 3, % 1, ¢; —~ gy 10, a. 1, ad 3. 


35, “Unde in operibus naturae non admiscetut creatio, sed praesupponitur 
aliquid ad operationem naturae.” Sam. T4., 1, q. 45, a. 8. 
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Possibility is sometimes described negatively 23 non-impossthi lily. 
Saint Thomas makes ase of this aia vegelirt ay when he intraduccs 3 
refutation with such words as these: “Just as we call a thiag possible 
whase existence is nat impossible... .." lo the (vo notions of Poss! - 
biltiy and impossibility we sco io have reverted once more to cur 
notions of being and non-being, of existence sia flieter and the abso- 
lity his to do with the very essence 


lute negation of existence. Passi 
of being, with the habitude of rerms vathed in 2 comanen notion. 
For Saint Thomas, things were intrinsinly possible, that is, posstble in 
an absolute sense, only because Gf the sociability oF their essential 
constitutive notes. Tr is worthwhile to quote him fully here, 

Now a thing is said te bi possible in two ways: First, in re- 
lation to some power; thus, whatever is subject to human power 
is satd to be possible to man. Secondly, on account of the re- 
lation in which the very terms stand to cach other. 


After indicating in what manner we are to understand God's omnip- 
otence, he concludes: 


It remains therefore that God is called omaipotent because He 
can do all things that are possible absolutely, which is the second 
way of saying a thing is passible. For a thing is said to he 
possible or impossible absolutely, according to the relatian in 
which the very terms stand to one another: possible if the predi- 
cate is not incompatible with the subjeci, as that Socrates sits; ab- 
solutely impossible when the predicate is altogether incompatible 
with the subject, as, for instance, that a man is a donkey.3# 


36, ‘'Possibile autem dicitur dupliciter, secundum Philosophum, Po Metapa. 
Uno modo per respectum ad aliquam potentiam: sicut quod subditur humana 
potentiae dicitur esse possibile hoona:, Abio mode absolute, propter rpsam habi- 
tudinem terminorum. Non auten patest dici quid Deus dicatus omnaipotens quis 
Possit omnia quae sunt possibilia midurac creadue, quia divina omnipotentia in 
plura extenditue. Si autem dicatur quod Deus sit aniipotens quia potest omnia 
quae sunt possibilia suae potentiac, crit circulatie in manifestationg arnipo- 
tentiae, hoc enim mon erit aliud quam dicere quod Deus est omniputens, quia 
potest omnia quae potest. Relinquitur igitur quod Deus dicatur wmaipotens, quia 
potest omnia possibilia absolute, quad est aller inadus dicendi possibile. Dicirur 
autem aliquid possibile vel impossibile absolute cx habitudine teriminarum. Pos- 
sibite quidem absolute, quia praedictatum non repugaat subjecto, ut Socratem 
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Again he says, ‘The absolutely possible is not so calicd or icerence 
either to higher causes or to inferior causes but mi reference to itsctf."4 
“Whatsoever has or can have the nature of beiny ts nuwioered AMOAE 
the absolutely possible things,’ he says in the corpus of dic same 
article. Possibility therefore precludes the combination of « 


MRR RCE ea “4 


“atrudte: 
tory terms. It is an essence whose essence requires soclaialtiy wf con. 
stitutive notes. {t is an ardo of aptitude to extramental ccitiiv. +8 


We have already suggested that even in the realm of possibitity 
the doctrine of potency and act is put to work. That is to sty, pos: 
sible beings can be viewed under the aspect of patcntialily and of 
actuality. The notions of potency and act in the essential ordcr are as 
essence and existence; in the existential or actual order potency and 
act are as actual] subject to its existence. In the order of possibility the 
former understanding of potency and act is applicable. Jn notes con- 
stituting an essence, there must be presupposed the possibility of those 
notes blending to form a notion which Is an object of intelligible 
thought. For not any blending of notes is of this kind, that is, pos- 
sible. Therefore in the notion of possible essence the mind secs a 
possibility of possible essences in the non-repugnance of such terms 
as are mutually sociable, as for instance, equilateral and triangle. There 
cannot be a possible essence where the mind conceives a reptugnance 
to mutual sociability in the terms themselves. That aptitude of pos- 
sible beings by which they admit of concordant elements in their 
essential constitution is said to be the “potential” aspect of the pos- 
sible essence. The first act of any being is existence, as Saint Thomas 
frequently says; hence the first act of possible beings must be some 


sedére, impossibile vero absolute, quia praedicatum repugnat subjycto, wt bo- 
minem esse asinum.” San. Tb, I q. 25, a. 4. Cé. alsa De Pes, qo 1, a. 3, 
wherein Saint Thomas gives a threefold meaning to the words possible and 
impassible. 

37. “Possibile absolutum non dicitur neque secundum causas supertores, neque 
secundum causas inferiozes, sed secundum seipsum. Pusstbile vero quod divisur 
secundum aliquam potentiam, nominatur possibite secundum proximam = cau- 
sam. Sum, Th. 3, gq. 25, a. 3, ad 4. 

38. “Ordo {non actualis) ad esse, aptitude ad esse seu aptitudo ad suscipi- 
endam existentiam.” J. Gzedt, Elemenia Philosophiae Aristatelico-Thomishicse. 
Hi, p. 115. } 
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In enumerating kinds of pussibilay Saing Thomas speaks of a pos. 
sibility which ts “in relation te some power.” This ts extrinsic or robe 
tive possibility as canirastocl with inteipsic or absrlute possibility as 
just described. This extrinste paasstbility has as iu essealial constituent 


of its nature a transceadenial relation tu some power capable of re- 


ducing the intrinsically possible esscace to the actual order. Ti ces he 
seen that the extrinsically possible requires by is essence this reladion 
to some agent, and that it necessarily prestuppascs intriaste posstlibey, 
for no agent can produce what is intrinsically tmrpasstble. 

It is not dificult to sce what kind of existence the possible essence 
has. Ef it is correct to defing it as a being capable of extsting (and this 
is certainly Saint Thomas’ understanding of it), it follows that it can- 
not possibly exist, as a possible essence, outside the objective represenia- 
tion of it in the mind. We say “as a possthle essence,” because though 
the essence conceived as possible may afterward acivally exist in ch. 
jective reality, it dacs so at the cost of losing its capability and hence 
its nature of possible essence. A thing iav be sa fon as it is not; 
when it 5, then it no longer eas He in the same respect, and at the same 
time. In objective reality there arc only actual essences, As cyisting tn 
the mind only, an essence is ccal though only possible. As existing in 
reality outside the mind, the essence is real and actual. This recalls 
our early classification of real being into actual and possible. 

As 2 proper understanding of the notion of betng makes more in- 
telligible the notion of its negatton, su da the charactesishe notes of 
possibility, namely the habitude of terms and their referribility to 
actual existence, make more clear the concept of impassrhility. lmpossi- 
bility brings us once again face to face with the notion of nothingacss, 
for in the strict sense this Jatter concept means nothing other than 
intrinsic impossibility. These two negative concepts imply not alone 
the negation of existence (which is as its actws} but also the negation 
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of that very real thing, habitude of terms, intrinsic possibility (which 
is as the potency). 

In his treatments of possibility and impossibility, Saint Thuis re- 
peatedly takes into consideration the question whether God's uxinip- 
otence extends even ta the impossible. We introduce this question here 
in order to indicate fusther Saint Thomas’ identification of imMperssi- 
bility with absolute nothing, as weli as to dispose af the question of 
the power of God with respect to possible and impossible things, bcFore 
we apply to creation the concept of possibility. 

Saint Thomas’ argument that God's power docs aot extend io the 
impossible is based on the very nations of being and non-being. We 
quote it here as taken from three distinct important works of the An- 
gelic Doctor. In the Contra Gentiles he says: 


Now God's power is the per se cause of being, and being 1s 
its proper effect... . Therefore it extends to alt that is not incom- 
patible with the notion of being. ... Now the opposite of being, 
which ts aon-being, is incompatible with the motion of being. 
Wherefore God can do all things but those which include the 
notion of non-being: and such ace those that imply a contracdic- 
tion. It follows, therefore, that God can do whatever does not 
imply a contradiction.39 


In the Book of the Sentences, the argument assumes a formula more 
logicat than metaphysical. Substantially it is the same argument: 


One must necessarily, then, attribute to the power itself abso- 
lutely regarded (seeing that it is infinite) the possibility of what- 
ever is in itself something and does not imply a deficiency cf 
power. I say advisedly, what is in itself something, because a 
union of affirmation and negation is nothing; and (to take an 
example) to say in one breath that something is at the same time 


39. “Virtus autem divina est per se causa essendi, ct esse est ejus proprius 
effectus, ut ex supradictis (c. 22) patet. Erge ad omnia illa se extendit quae 
fationi ¢ntis non repugnant; si efim in quemdam tantum effectum vittus ejus 
posset, non esset per s¢ causa entis in quantum hujusmod:, sed hujus entis. 
Rationi autem entis repugnat oppositum entis, quod est non-ens. Omnia igitur 
Deus potest quae in se rationem sun-entis non incudunt. Haec autem sunt 
guae contradictionem non implicant. Relinguitur igitur quod quidquid con- 
tradictionem non implicat Deus potest.” Com, Gen., }. i, ¢. 22. 
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a man and not a min, docs not exciiv any inteiligible idea. Where: 
fore, the powcr of God docs not extent to he point of causta: 
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In the Summa Theologics the argument again is taken from the notions 
of being and non-being. The Angelic Doctor writes: 


Now nothing 1s opposcd to the wea af being except nor-being. 
Therefore that which implies being and non-being at the sane 
time is repugnant to the idea of an xbsolutcly posstbic thing, 
within the scope of the Divine Omuarpotence... because it hay 
not the nature of a feasibie or possible thing. Therefore, every- 
thing that docs not imply a contradiction in terms is numbered 
amongst those possible beings in respect of which God is cafled 
omnipotent; whereas whatever iinplics contradiction docs not 
come within the scope of divine omnipotence, because it cannot 
have the aspect of possibility.*! 


We conclude: Those things are possible in whose intrinsic notes there 
is found no repugnance. Given this sociability of notes, things are 
proximately possible in refercnce to some power through which an agent 
produces an effect proportionate to itse!f — human agents can do things 
humanly possible ; the Divine Agent can do things possible to a Divine 
Being; “such a being” can give existence to “such a being,” as man gen- 
crates man. Being per se produces beings per re, and this act is called 


40. “Ipsi ergo patentize absolurae, cum infinita sit, necesse est attribuere 
omne id guod in se est aliquid, ct quod in defectum potentiae non vergit. 
Dico autem in se aliguicl esse: quia conjunctio affrmationis ct negationts nihil 
est, nec aliquem intellectum generat quod dicttus home ¢t non home simul 
acceptum, quasi in vi untus dicuonis: et ideo potentia Det ad hoe se non ex- 
tendit, ut affematio et neyatio sint simul: et cacdem ratio est de omnibus quac 
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conttadictionem inchudunt.” 77 Seas, dot, q. 2, a. 3. 

41. “Nihil autem opponitur ration: entis nisi von ens. Hoe igttuc répugnat 
ration; possibilis absoluti, quod subditur divine omnipotence, quod smplicat 
in se esse et non esse simul; hoc enem omnipetentiae non subditur, non propter 
defectum divinae potentiac, sed quia nen potest habere rationem facttbilis, neque 
possibilis. Quaecumque igitur contradictionem impltcant, sub divina ommipo- 
‘entia non continentur, quia non possunt hahere possibilium rationem.” Sam. 
Th,, I, gq. 25, a. 2. 
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creation. Having discussed the nature of posstbility ari! tnincssibility in 
relation to habitude of terms and to the omnipatcnee ol Ci 
clude that only possible essences are capable of beiay aciaalizedt, and 
that to these alone the efficient causality of God applies. We slai!l aow 
proceed to shaw that posstbility was the sole prerequisite Fur Uhe coming 
to be of beings per se, The notion of possibility here iatuedes oven the 
nation of efficient causality, for that is implied in the rieffion of ex- 
trinsic possibility which is possibility in relation to some exiinsiv power, 


ul, we cone 


CHAPTER TWO 


PRODUCTION FROM Novredine. 
1. CREATION 


“Just as when nature brings something out Fruni its opposite, ... 3 
is it necessary that absolute existence which is the proper effect uf Cod, 
emanate from absolute non-cxistence: and this is the other extreme 
of contradiction. ... The proper causality of Ged reaches the extremes 
of the opposition of contradiction, which are outside any genus, coi 
sequently the divine action nécessarily docs not presuppase anythiag; 
and this action is creation, which is not of the genus of change, since tt 
does not have some subject as the principle of its change; change always 
occurs in a changeable thing as in a subject. Hence it is that this actton 
is God's alone, and is communicated to no creature. For the action of 
a thing does not exceed the principles by which it acts. Now every- 
thing created is in a genus. Whence it is impossible for a creature to 
have that which is not in a genus as the subject of its action. OF this 
sort, however, are existence and non-existence which arc the extremes 

_ of contradiction and of creation. And therefore ne creature can create,""! 

Thus in the opening paragraph of the fourth chapter of De Quatuor 

Oppositis, Saint Thomas sets forth his doctrine concerning creation: 


1. “Sicut ergo cum per natutam ft aliquid ex suo opposita ...ita neesse cst 
esse simpliciter quod est pruprius Dei cffectus, ernunare ¢x non esse simpliviter; 
et hor est alterum extremum contradic tunis, qe quad ipsum ron esse acccssc’ 
sit duratione praecedere ipsum esse, sed natura tuntum. Propeta ergo causulites 
Dei attingit extrema contradictionts, quae extra genius sunt: et ideu ache sia 
nihil supponit necessario: et hace actio est cremic, quae nun est de genere mrn- 
tuum, cum non habeat aliquod subjectum) tanquam poncipiain motus sui; mites 
autem semper est in mobili ub tn subjecia, fade est quod hace actia sua selum- 
modo est, et nulli creaturae communicatur, Actio enim rei aon excedit principia 
ipsius per quae agit. Oninia autem res creata in genere est. Unde impossibite 
est creatusam ad id quod non est in genere attingere tanquam subjectum suse 
‘actionis. Hujusmodi autem sunt esse ct non esse, quae sunt extrema contrs- 
‘dictionis et creationis. Et ideo nulla creatura creare potest.” De Quart, Op. ¢. 4. 
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1, Creation is the production of a thing in its whale f trom abso- 
lute non-existence. 2. It presupposes no pre-existing passivcly potential 
subject, such as materia prima? 3. it is not a change 3: movement 
{except metaphorically, as he shows elsewhere}. 4. Ciel alone is ca- 
pable of giving absolute existence. 5. No creature cau suite, Com- 
pleting the picture from other passages in Saint Thomas, we nite fur- 
ther that: 6. Through creation all things together come io participate in 
the Divine existence; and 7. Productivity presupposes productibitity 
and so possibility of existing is a prerequisite for the act of cieation. 
In De Potentia Saint Thomas gives 2 concise explanation oF sdiat he 
considers to be the nature of the possibility which is antecedent to 
creation. It is not due, he says, to some pre-existing matter in patency, 
but rather it is founded in the non-repugnance between the terms 
themselves: Quia non eral repugnantia inter praedicatun: eituitirdtlts 
et subjectum. We have, therefore, number 8: The possibitity of any 
created thing depends radically upon the nmon-repugnance of the 
essential notes constituting its essence. 

Creatio est productio vei ex nibilo sui.... We shall discuss these 
characteristics of the act of creation to see what light they throw on 
the antecedents of being. First: Creation is the production of a thing 
in its whole substance.3 Things come to be in several ways, A universe 
can be brought into existence from non-existence; an animal can come 
ta be from another animal; an oak can come to be from an acorn; air 
can come to be heated by fire. Only the first kind of coming to be is an 
instance of creation, for only in the first instance is something brought 
into betng in its whole substance from nothing. By creation substantial 
beings are given existence with all their principles concreated with 


2. In De Postentia Saint Thomas says: “Antequam mundus esset, possibile 
erat mundum esse; non tamer oportet quod aliqua materia aliquid aliquando 
dict passibile, non secundum aliquam potentiam, sed quia in terminus tpsivs 
enuniiabilis som est aliqua repugnantia, secundum quod possibile opponitur 
impossibili. Sic ergo dicitur, antequam mundus esset, possibile mundum fheri, 
quia non erat repugnantia inter praedicatum enuntiabilis et subjectum. Vel 
potest dici, quod erat possibile propter potentiam activam agentis, non propter 
aliquam potentiam passivam materiae."” De Pot, q. 3, a. 1, ad 2. Cf, also Con. 
Gen., 4. ll, ¢. 37; Sum. Th, Eq. 25, a 35 — bg. 46, a. 1. ad 1, 

3, Cf. Sum. Th. 1, q. 64, a. 3, —~ gq. 104, 2. 1; — I, @. 41, a, 3; Con. Gen, 
lL. FH, ¢. 16; De Por, q. 10, a, 1, ad 3, 


Creatisn 
them; for example, their form. their nutter (ia maicrial substances}. 
their proximate and remote principles of activity, their finality, ef cerers, 
come into being simultaneously with theis being. Armed warts 
spring up, as it were, endowed with being fr acts, at the will ot 4 
Divine Cause.4 The self-subsiMing thing is the creature; the at tb 
which it is given existence is creation, 

Being is most fundamentally iuhercne in afl things, and since ¢x- 
istence ts the first act of being, it miay be weil to pause here to ques 
tion, with Saint Thomas, whether the teri of creation be fhe oxsiievice 
of the thing created on the thine which exists. Vis opens up inimedi 
ately the question of crcation as a relation.® Creation actively cac- 
sideted, that is, on the part of Gad, is the divine action; passively con- 
sidered, that is, on the part of creatures, is the reception of existence,® 
an increase of beings by which God's Infinite Being, potentially imidable 
in finite perfections, is made actually so iaa multipticity of beings. Crex- 
tion is simply'a pure relation. Ht is an act of God, the Eternal Cause. 
The effect is the world in esse, not in feri. 

Considering creation on the part of creatures, it Is a relation insofar 
as the creatures are ceferred to God as to the principle upon which they 
essentially depend.? Now relation is a predicamental accident whose 
essenice it is that it subsist not ta itself but in anather as in its subjeve. 
In what subject, then, docs the relation which is creation inhere? Is exist: 


4, “Orania quae a Deo sunt facta dicuntur esse Dei creuturau. Creatio autem 
termimatue ad esse: prima ¢nim rerum creatarum est esse, ut habctur ia Lib. 
De Gausis.” De Pot, q. 3, a. 3, a@ 2. “Creatio non dicit constitutionem: rei 
compositae ex principiis praccxistentibus: sed composituni sic dicitur crear, 
quod simul cum omnibus suis principiis ia esse prcducitu:.” Sum, Té., 1, q. AS, 
a. 4, ad 2. For Saint Thomas’ cemtrast of the actions of a natural with those 
of a Divine Agent, cf. De Pot. q. 3, a. 1, ©. post men. 

$, “In creatione non importatur atfquis accessus ad esse, nce transmutaitio a 
cteaate, sed solummodo inceptio essendi, et relation ad creatorem a quo esse 
habet; et sic creatia nihil est aliud reatiter quart relatio queedam ad Deum 
cum novitate essend:.” De Pot, q. 3, a. 3. Ch Sum. Th, 1, q. 43, a. A, 

6. “Creatio non est factio quac sit mutatio proprie loquendo, sed est quacdam 
-acceptio esse.” H2 Sent. d. i, a. 2, ad rerp. 

7. “Creatio ponit aliquid in creato secundum relationem tantum; quia quod 
creatur non fit per motum vel per mutationem. Quod enim fit per motum vel 
mutationem, fit ex aliquo pracexistente. Quod quidem contingit in productioni- 
bus particularibus aliquorum entium.” Sum. Th. l, q. 45, a. 3. 
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ence itself the subject of creation, or the creature wh 
essence of accidents, as we said, is to inhere in anuth 
of substance is self-subsistence. Indeed, substance is detined by Saint 
Thomas as that whose essence demands that it subsist in ttsclf and 
not in another. Setting to work with this principle, oer contusion 
is evident. If creation ts a relation which is an acctden: tne there: 
fore not self-subsistent, then creation requires a substance in which to 
inhere, since the term of creation is the coming to be af sulastance, not 
accident.* The subject of ceeation must be something subsisting, some- 
thing which exists per se, and this is the compotitan, not ity cssence 
alone, nor its existence alone, but the whole substance, the thing, which 
is created, Hence creation has for its subject the creature itself which 
exists. This, however, could not be uniess the creatuce rcaily had ox- 
istence, since existence is the first act of things created,” therefore, in 
a thing having existence the relation pertains to the very existence of 
the thing which exists, through which the thing is referred to God." 

In generation the case is different. Through gencration a Lhing 
participates not in the existence, but in the nature of the onc gencraung. 
Hence a man who generates 2 man does not share his existence but 
his nature; the nature is common to both, their existences are distinctly 
each individual's own.!' Whereas in creation, the nature of the Creator 


8. "Si vero nomea creatucac accipramus magis stricte pro eo tantum quod 
subsistit (quod proprie fit et creatur, sicut proprie habet esse), tune refatin 
pracdicta non est quoddam creatum, sed concreatum, sicut nec est ens propri¢ 
taquenda, sed inhaecrens. Et simile est de omnibus accidentibus.”” De Pet.. q. 
3, a 3, ud 2, 

>. “Esse enim est prima rerum creatatum, secundum auctorem lib. De Cawus: 
non quad creatio sit ut in subjecta in ipse esse, cum creatio passiva sit accidens, 
cujus est habere subjectum; sed ut in subjectu est in ipsa creatura,”’ De Oust. 
Ob, 6 4. 

1G. Saint Thomas is caceful to explain the meaning in which “being’ is tu 
be understood. In the Summa Theologica he says: “Ad pritum ergo dicendum, 
quad cum dicitur “Prima rerum creatarum est esse,’ ‘esse’ non impartut sub- 
stanliarn ¢redtam sed importat propriam rstionem objecti creationis. Nam ex 
eo diciur aliquid creatum quod est ens, non ex eo quod est hac ens, cum creatin 
sil cmanalio totius esse ab ente universali.” Sum. Ta, I, q. 45, a. 4, ad 1. 

il, “In gencratione vero non ducitur generatum ipsum ad participandum 
esse yencrants, sed ad participandum paturam ¢jus: aliter, cam ¢sse sit sup- 
posili, io tali natura foret participation in supposito, et sic Socrates geaerarei 
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ultimately in the thing ttsclf through ths existe 
is the act by which God practuces the entise > 
with its principles from which the ckiry has ils existence, anc his 
is the object of creation. !? 

Creatio est praductio rei ex nihile in? ef abject. Creation, as tin 
emanation of a whole substance, implies that the thing itself did not 
exist before; that there is nothing which now is in a different state 
than it was before; that there was no pre-existing matter out of which 
some new thing was fashioned. This issuc of wherher something or 
nothing is presupposed has dectded relevance to our focal question, 
namely: What are the antecedents of being? Anterior ta creation, Hit 
thing itself did not exist. Ft is aot before it is produced, The created 


Socratem; ideo in generatione Socrates nun generat Sucratem, cum: suppasitay 
non habeat nisi unum esse incummunicabtle, sed bome generat homtneni mitura 
enim manet una secundum ratianem naturac, cum derinitio sit una, Deus vero 
non creat Deum: Deus eaim nomen naturse est, sicut heme: ens tamen creat 
ens; ideo relatio creaturae ad Deam fundaiur super esse créaturae.” De Guat. 
Op. c. 4. Cé. Con. Gem. }, EH, ce. §4, 12. 


12. “Actio Dei qua producit tatam yeni simul cunslitatam ex sufs prinucipiss, 
ad ipsum ¢sse tecminatur quod est intimum est maxisoe formule in re, cam in 
ipso esse rej salvetur alterum extremum relaGenis, ur dictum est, Ex dicrts 
ergo manifestum est quod actin Deo, quae dicitur crentin, Gum rem producse 
simul cum principiis suis, ex quibus res cunstitutur i esse suo quad est 
objectum creationis, ut dictum est.” De fant, Gp, ¢. A 

That creation terminates in the existence vf the thing created and in the 
thing through its existence js found expressed by Saint Thomas repeatedly, 
Besides the opusculum mentioned, cf. Sum. 2h.. §, q. 44, a. 1: — 49, g. 45, a, 3, 
ad 2, — ad 3; Con. Gen, 1. MI, c. 18: De Pat. q. 4, a 16, ad 205 — g. 
3, 4.3, ad 3; —g, 10, a. 1, ef 3: EE Sent. do, gq. ty a. 2, ad 4, 
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thing is not a transformed antecedently existing thing basing some 
being before and having being otherwise after creation. Vor if it had 
previous being, whence wauld be the origin of the supposed iniecedent 
of being? Ultimately, even if we postulated a series of previous beings 
ad infinitum, the answer would be creation. 

What then did pre-exist creation? Certainty no material principle, 
for that would necessitate a previous production by whict the matter 
would be created; in which process not even the production of the 
matter could strictly be calied creation, fos creation ts not the produc- 
tion of a principle alone, as the material or the formal principle, but 
it is the production of a substance with all its principles, and this 1 
cludes the material principle in question. Principles are concrcated 
with the creation of the substance.!} The act of creation would offer 
no explanation for the origin of things if there were any pre-cxisting 
subject independent of the creative act. 

Ex nibilo, nibil fit. True, Saint Thomas says, for finite productions, 
but creation is the effect of an Infinite Being, since creation ‘is the 
cause of the being of the creatures, whereas other causes are causes of 
the becoming of the effect only."'4 That from nothing, nothing comes, 
is concerned only with finite beings, not with the emanation of heings 
from the Universal Principle of ali beings.1> To say that creation docs 
not presuppose matter is to repeat the definition of creation, namcly, 
Creatio est productio rei ex nibilo sui et subjecti, which is to put in 
another way the statement that creation, which is the production of 
existence, emanates from absolute non-existence. References to this 


13, “Accidentia et formae, sicut per se non sunt, ita nec per se creantur, 
quum creatio sit productie entis; sed, sicut in alio sunt, ita ie aliis creatis cre- 
antur.” Cor. Gen., 1, TE, c. 18. Cf. Sum. TA, I, q. 45, a. 8. 


14. Far distinction between the cause of the being of a thing and the cause 
of the becoming of a thing, cf. Sum. Th, I, q. 104, a. 1. 


15. “Antiqui philosophi, sicut supra dictum est, non consideraverunt nisi 
emanationem efectuum pasticularium 2 causis particularibus, quas aecesse est 
pracsupponere aliquid in sua actione; et secundum hoc erat eorum communis 
opinio ‘ex nihilo nihil fret.” Sed tamen hoc locum non habet in prima emana- 
tione ab universali rerum principio.” Sum, Th. I, q. 45, a 2, ad 1. 
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abound is the works of Saint Fhoamay. We cite one of hi 
ments concerning this point, as h¢ has it in the Coates Geviiies, 
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For if a thing is an effect of Csod, cither something cxists befare 
it oe not. Ff not, our point is proved, oamely that Tou produces 
an effect from no pre-existing ching. If, howevee, so mething © THES 
before it, we must either gu on to tafinicy: ~ which ts impels 
in natural causes, as the Philosopher proves ci Metspis,) or 
we must come to some first thiag that presupposes no other, And 
this can only be God. For it was shown mite Miest Rook (i. sweet 
that He is not the matter of anychings, vor wie there be nyt thirst 
other than God the being of which ts not caused by God, as we 
have proved (c. xv). It foflows therefore that God in producing: 
His effects requires no prejacent matter out of which to produce 
His work,'6 


Finally, creation is not a movement, strictly speaking, for movement 
requires passive potentiality, which is matter.:7 For movement ts move- 
ment of the modes of being rather than of being itself, hence not even 
substantial becoming is properly a movement. Movement, further, is 
said to be “the act of anything cxisting in potency,"'% and this pre- 
supposes an existing subject, a starting point, a terminus a give; but 
creation is not such, but the production of a thing in its whole substance. 
Creation is metaphorically considered a movement, but that is due to 
the human mind, which attributes to an Infinite Being a power pat- 
terned after tts own. But, Saint Thomas says, the term movement 


16. “Si enim est aliquid effectus Dei, aut praeexistit aliquid ili, aut nog. Si 
foo, habetur propasitum, scilicet quod Deus aliquem effectum producar ex 
nullo praeexistente. Si autem aliquid iJ]i pracewisut, aut est procedere in in- 
finitum, quod non ¢st possibile ig citusis materialibus, ut Philosepins prabar 
(Metapé., SI); aut erit deveniee ad aliquod primum quod abiuct nen prae- 
sopponit; quod quidem non potest esse ipse Deus, Ostensum est enim (4, 17) 
quod ipse non est materia alicujus rei, nec potest esse abiud a Dew, cui Deus non 
sit causa essendi, ut astensum esi (c. 15). Relinquitur igitur quod Deus, in 
praductione sui effectus, non cequitit materiam pracjacentem ¢x que operetur.” 
Con, Gen., 1. II, ¢. 16, No. 1. Cf, also Con, Gen, 1 Hl, ce. 18. 21; 22: 40, fF; 
85; iid, Lo UL c. 66; De Pot, qq. 3, 4, parsimz -- q. 10, a i, ad 3; 
TE Sent, do 1, gq. 2, a. 3, ad 5. 

17. Cf. Com. Gen. 1. Hc, 37. 


‘18. In IH Péys., 1, leer. 4, 
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when applied to creation can be no other than a inetaphor, inasmuch 
as the created thing is conceived of as having being afler son-heing.!Y 
Since creation is the production of a substance with al] its principles, 
without pre-existing matter, without any change or movement of pas- 
sive potentiality, it follows that the explanation of cxistency must be 
sought elsewhere. According to the law of sufficient reason, everything 
that exists has a sufficient reason for its existence, wad this guiuciple 
is based directly on the principle of identity. Creation is a fact. Beings 
exist. What is their sufficient reason? What does their oxisto ne ¢ pre- 
suppose? Neither in matertal things nor in finite agents can be Found 
the sufficient reason for existence as such. ft must be in the action 
that is God’s alone that we find the rafson d'étre of all beings. There 
are at least three texts in Saint Thomas, among many of the same na- 
ture, that are almost identical in their wording concerning the pre- 
requisites of existence as such. They are found in the Sums Thealo- 
Rica, in the Contra Gentiles, and in De Potentia2° We shall quote in 
fufl the first reference; later we shail meet the second. A teference 
to the third text has already been made.?! 


Before the wortd existed it was possible for it to be, not indeed 
according to a passive power which ts matter, but according to 
the active power of God; and also according as a thing is called 
absolutely possible, not in relation to any power, but from the 
sole hahitude of terms which are not repugnant to cach other; 
in which sense the possible is opposed to the impossible, as appears 
from the Philosopher, Meta. V2? 


Our conclusion must be that finite being includes in its nature an 
antecedent possibility of being. The only prerequisite for creation con 
sists in possibility, both absolute and relative possibility which, re- 
solved into terms of causality, may be stated as efficient (which implics 
final) and exemplary causes. ‘Deitas dicitur esse omaium effective, ct 
exemplasiter non autem per essentiam.’'23 


19. Cf. Con. Gen, b. UW, c. 37. 

20. Sum. Th, 1, q. 46, a. 1, af 1, Com, Gen, 1. UI, ¢ 37; De Pot, q. 4. 
_1, a4 3. 

ZL. Cf. infra, ch. 2, p..36, footnote 2. 

22. Sum. Th, §, g. 46, a. 1, ad 1. 

23, Sum. Th., I, q. 3, a. 8, ad 1. 
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2. POSSIBILITY IN TERMS tik CALSAEEDY 


Efficient Cause. Saint Thomas defines @ priiu ihe: as hl a yea 
aliquid procedit quocumguc mada’ ') Sick procession, white Hes ins 
an intrinsic connection with the cifeet, dns cat novessartly hae 
produce a positive influence upon the cifect. Phe process ar sunst tithe: 
becaming proceeds from a privation af the form whie hi is che @17a ai His 
movement; the privation is a ne.cssery and nataral antecedent, but tt 
docs not exert a positive influcace spent the generation + f thie ae 
form. fn other words, a principl: ix mot mecnssieity a dune Whew 
however, the processing invofves a real and positive titucnx ¢ ob thy (i 
ciple on that which procecds from it, then we have a cause. A Cats Nol 
principle, for it is that from wich somechitye proceeds, bul i clines 
with it a distinguishing note which limits the principle that fs 4 Cruse 
that distinguishing note is “with dependence.” The cause exerts a pent 
tive influence upon the gencration of the new form and seo there t 
established a relation of dependence. 

‘Now the efficient cause of anything is that extrinsic principle which 
by its action produces an effect distinct frame itsclf, Fhat perfection cr 
actuality by which an agent acts constitutes hts active powes, The scope 
of an agent's causality is tn direct proportion to its measure of actuality. 
or in other words, it is an index to the agent's place in the scafe <f 
reality. The more perfect the grade of being, the higher and more per. 
fect will be the effects achteved by the operation of tts powers. Man's 
powers exceed those of brutes; an angel's power exceeds rhat of main: 
God's power is infinite. In this proportion will be the effects produced 
by the respective capacitics for action. 

We state that God is the efficient cause of creation, More thar that. 
we assert that He is the sole efficient crus. Before considering tre 
arguments advanced by the Angclic Dactor in proof of the above thesis, 
we shall set forth very succinctly the basic essential notes of cficierd 
causality, either finite or infinite. There must be, as essential char- 
acteristics of efficient causality, a positive efficient influence (thus dis- 
tinguishing principle from cause) on the part of the agent, the origin 


24. Sum, TH., 1, q. 33, a. 1. 
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or production of a new actual being, with a relatian of real de- 
pendence of the effect on the agent.?> 

Saint Thomas repeatedly makes the statement that God, Who is 
Being by His whole substance, is the sole cause of heisig ye pliciter, 
and be advances very fundamental principles upon whic: his concfusion 
is based. In the treatise De Homeine*® the Angelic Doctor sets forth 
several principles by which he accounts for basic psychological phenom. 
ena in man. These principles can be put to work in the present prob- 
jem with regard to the activity of the Infinite Agent, ‘Vhough Saint 
Thomas offers various proofs for the existence of a single Inhnite 
Agent, they can all be reduced to several substantial ones which in 
turn ace rooted in a single principle which assumes various guises in 
different situations. The single principle which we say assumes various 
guises in his work, is found in his treatment of Man. We are going 
to apply it here to the problem of creation. In the form most fre- 
quently. expressed by Sainte Thomas the principle is eperari sequitur 
esse:?7 the nature of one’s operations follows from the nature of his 
being. It means simply that the ability of an agent is more or less 
perfect according to the degree of perfection in its essence; or again, 
there must be due proportion between the nature of an agent and the 
method of his operation. A careful sifting of the reasons Saint ‘Thomas 
advanced for the necessity of a Divine Agent in the production of the 
universe can be summed up thus:?8 


1. The more universal effects must be reduced to the more universal 
and prior causes, since effects correspond proportionately to their causcs. 
Now among all effects, the most universal one is being itself, existence, 
and hence it must be the proper effect of the first and most universal 
cause. Omnis agens agit simile sibi.29 


2, Greater power is required in an agent in proportion to the dis- 


25. “Remote actu, actio nihil aliud importat quam ordinem originis secundum 
quod a causa aliqua procedit.”” Swm. Th. 1, g. 41, a. 1, ad 2. 

26. Sum. Th., I, qq. 75-102. 

27, Sum, Th. I, q. 75 throughout. féfd., 1, q. 89, at; E Sent, d. 5, g. 3, 
a.l, ad 33 In I Metaph., lecs. 1. 
28. For complete arguments, cf. Sum. Th., I, g. 45, a. 4; Con. Gen., 1. Bb, ce. 
#5; 16; 20, 24. 
29. Can, Gen., 1. IE, ¢. 21. 
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tance of the potentiality from the act, Tho power to actualize ts 
touch the greater according is il is able to pring tatG acta petombint! 
more distant from act. Since the power of tliat ayenr sriest be india 
who produces something from no pr 
that only an Infinite Being can be thy clhoine cause YP ciation, 
est operatio talis est natura?” 

3. The order of actions is accorting tv Lhe order of ageris, sii. 
the more excellent the agent, the more cecetlunt the actin. 
Creation presupposes no other action ; therefore the dest action must tse 
proper to the first agent Who is God shone. Cfeniid seuwitae cine 

4. Since agent and effect must be hike: other, ony an ages 
which acts by its entire substance can produce Hue whole substance of 
an effect. But God is being by His whole substancu; therefore the 
proper mode of His action is to produce a whole subsistent thing 
Modus operandi sequitur moduw essendi.™ 

5. What is essentially being is the cause of all that have being hy 
_ participation. God is being by His esscawe, which means He is being 

‘ by His whole substance; therefore it is the praper mode of His actin 
to produce a whole subsistent thing; hence He is the cause of beti 
all other things. Ontne agens agit similt sibi> 

Summing up the central note in the Thomistic proofs for a Davies 
Creator, we may say that from Being per se alone can come beings 
per se as such by participation, and this is to be beiag fer se, it is imac, 
but nevertheless ab alic, This sharply distinguishes the ferseiy or 
contingent beings fram the per-seiry of the Necessary Bring. The for- 
mer may be termed per-serty ab alio while the latter is strictly a-seéty.4 


30. Ibid., ¢. 20. 

31. bord, c. 21. 

32, lord., c. 20. 

33, Ibid. c. 16, 

34. Ibid, ¢, 21. An analysis of the term “being, per ce" and ifs analogeis Bae 
in reference to God and creatures would not, it seems, be out of plitce hoe. 
“Being” as used here is that which is not nothing; it is something cxislest wid 
it is predicated analogously of the Infinite and the finite, “Per se" expresses 
its mode of being. It is heing whose essence requires that it dues not exist 

‘in another. This, likewise, can be predicated of alt substantial bemgs, There 
is a world of difference, however, when the origin af “per se beings” is in 
‘vestigated. Im che Infinite Being an added perfection, as it were, accrues lo 
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In his distinction between substantial and accidental becoming on 
the one hand, and the being per se which resulls from Ceid’s creative 
action, Saint Thomas makes use of the illustration of the generation of 
a man, in substantial becoming within the power of naisral agents, 
the contrarieties of form and privation of form are resaivect into con- 
tradictories, and so we have man and not-man. Vrom norman, man 
per se is made, and this is effected through, frst, the intriasi: principle 
of matter and form uniting to make the compasitus; and scvond, the 
actuatization of the compositum by the dete existence whit stands to 
the comtpositum as act ta potency. A man is constituted pes ac sinec he 
is generated from not-man. A being is made, also; bur not a being 
per se, since it is nat made from not-being, but because a being already 
existed previously, a new being is made only per acesdens. The reason 
for this is found in the set of contraries upon which the meking was 
based. The contrary forms are being én potentia and being 1 actu. 
These are contraries which are not resolved into contradictories; each 
is something and they exist in the same genus. There is in this case 
no substantial being, but only being accidentally praduced, since there 
was a transmutation from being to being, so that the new being is 
nothing more than being accidentally. Summarily, we say that as man 
he was made from not-man and this is by way of contradictories and 
so he was made man per se; as a being he was made from a being 1 f 
potentia to be a being zn actu, and this is by way of alteration through 
contraries, and thus was he made a being per accidens. Applying this 
to creation, the Angelic Doctor points out that when a thing is made 
from not-being simply, a being is made per se. But it belongs to that 
alone which is per se Being to do this, since other things are causes of 
being accidentally, and of this particular being per se. This must be 
necessarily so, since effects are referred to their proportionate causes 
Being per se and a se is the sole cause of beings per se ab ali. 


His per-seity by reason of His origin, or more steictly, His lack of origit. This 
characteristee note, found only in the Divine Being, makes Him the unique per 
se being, and this is expressed by the term “a se." Contingent beings, on the 
contrary, if substances, are per se beings, but they depend for their origin vpon 
another, hence they are “per se beings, a6 alfo.’ Thus the a@seity of God is 
distinguished from the per-sezty cammon to all substances, and from the per- 
setty in alio which is characteristic of all contingent beings. 


Cr ecttdioas 

Final Cause. Omnis agens agit profes jaicar ChIs is 
axiom in which we find the reason of the pmrpositeness a 
the world. In the classes of causes, the oid ud an action ¢o.res 
to the final cause; it is the goal of acting, char sehich mows the 
to act. The end as realizable, not as realized. tischirecs vs fut 
and exerts its influence as final cause. Tt iy frst ta intention, Ise to 
execution. The fimal end is rightly called a cause because it ae tialty 
flows inta and positively influences the production of ihe effet. Rreashit 
to bear on our present problicin, namely, fo detoenine ti antec dent, 
of creation, the final cause merely Ihsews Further fight urun che cortuss, 
and activity of the efficient cause and tie cftects af Hiy action. Crd, 


in the 


acting, produces an act. The end, that is, the act prediied, 
cause of His action by way of finality: otherwise without & goal in 
mind, there would be no cause for acting, Now God's action terminates 
in creation. Therefore the final cause, creation as realizable, pronipts 
the activity of the efficient cause, anct as realized, brings the action tu 
rest. if efficient causality is a prerequisite for creation, se, by implica. 
tion, is final causality. “Now the origin of beings from the first boing 
is by an action directed toward an cud; since it is according to intellec:, 
as we have proved: and every agent acts far an end.3* 

Exemplary Cause. The probicm of cxemphiry <ausutity in creation 
resolves itself into the problem of the ultinate basis of the possibtes, 
The problem has a twofold major aspect: first, What ts the ullunate 
source of the extrinsic possibility af all contingent realities? second), 
What is the ultimate source of the intrinsic possibility of all contingent 
 sealities? The first we have already disposed of as far as we think ic 
necessary in this work. We have placed the ultimate source of extrinsic 
possibility of created beings fairly in the Qainipotence af God. ‘The 
answer was based upon Saint Thomas’ statement that “before a thing 
was, it was possible for it to be, through the power of the agent, hy 
which power also it began to be...” 

35. “Processus autem entium a primo ente, est per actionem oardinatiun ad 
finem, quum sit per inteliectum, ut ostensum est fc, 23): intellectus aut 
hominis propter finem agit. Si igitur, in pruductione rerum, sunt aliquae cause 
secundae, oportet quod fines earum et actiuncs Sint propter Anem causae prime, 
qui est ultimus finis in rebus causatis.” Coa. Gen, 1, Th ec. 42; 1 UW, c. 2. 

36. “Possibile autem fuit ens creatum esse anicquam esset, pec potentiam 
" agentis per quam et esse incepit.” Coa. Gen, 1. Wc. 37. No. 3. 
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Since the Divine Omnipotence presupposes the intrinsic pussibility of 
all possible things, it remains for us now to examine the cpicstion from 
that point of view. The exemplary cause of anything may be said to 
be the ideal image-cause which is in the mind of the uff 
according to which he produces his effects. Possibility, as a pecrequisite 
for creation, implies the existence in the agent of archetypat teas 
whose objects are real essences possible of being actualized objectively. 
It is necessary that the existence of possible esseaces he precontuined 
in some way in that existing agent which is the reat basis of their 
possibility, otherwise there would be no suffictent reasan for ihe pos- 
sibility, and hence the agent could not be the real basis of the possi 
bility. An acorn does not produce a bird because there is nothing like 
a bird nor the rudiments of a bird in an acorn, the possible bird is 
not precontained in the acorn, therefore the latter is not the basis of 
the possibility of a bird. An acorn does produce an oak because in the 
acorn there is precontained in some way the essence and existence of 
a possible oak, and further, it has the natural power of actualizing the 
potential oak. The analogy, of course, is not perfect. 

The possible essence and existence of the oak are not precontained 
formally and actually, otherwise no being could be the sufficient reason 
for the internal possibility of an essence which was not on an exact level 
with its own, A circle would be the sufficient reason for the possibility 
of the essence of a circle; a man would be the suficient reason for the 
internal possibility of the essential notes of humanity; God would be 
the suffictent reason for His own essence and for no other. ‘The pos- 
sible essence pre-exists only virtually or ideally in its sufficient reason, 
and hence a being can be the sufficient reason of a possible essence 
on a level other than its own; e. g., God can be the sufficient season 
of the possible essences of all reality, We propose to show that the 
ideaily pre-existing possible essences in God’s mind are the exemplars 
and types of alt creation and hence constitute the exemplary cause of 
things. ‘ 

Since it has already been shown that God alone is the efficient 
cause of the being of finite beings, our examination into the source of 
intrinsic possibility is immediately restricted to the Infinite Being alone. 
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By way of introducing the question we spiote here disecthy from & 
Thomas’ treatment of Creation in the Sawa Theologica. 


God is the first exemplar cause af slbihiags. fn proos vi 
we must consider that if far the production of anything ar cy 
emplar is necessary, it is in order that the eHlect nay Ave 
determinate form..., Now ic ss inarifest that things ruade | 
nature receive determinate forms. This determination af forrs: 
must be reduced to the Divine Wisdom as its first principle. fr: 


Divine Wisdom devised the order of the universe, whih onde. 


consists in the variety of things. And therefore we inust say 
that in the Divine Wisdom are the types of ali things, which typ. 
we have called ideas; i. ¢., exemplar farms existing in the Divizia: 
Mind (XVI). And these thoughts, though nuiltsplied by the!r 
relations to things, in reality are not apart from the Divine cs 
sence, according as the likeness to thar essence can be shirest 
diversely for different things. In this mannce God Himself ts 
the first exemplar of ai! things.37 


From the foregoing, it can easily be scen that the human mind as 
the ultimate basis of the possibility of things, is excluded. The mind 
is not conscious of having “made,” that is, constructed, the sam total 
of constitutive notes, but rather of discovcting their cautual sociability, 
What we know as possible is possible not due to cur own minds, but 
to the Being Who is Himself outside the fictd of possibitity. In answer- 


ius evidentiain 


37. “Deus est prima causa exemplazis ommtum rerum, ad cv 
considerandum est quod ad productionem alicujus rei idem ecessarium est 
exemplar, ut effectus determinatam formanm consequatur. Artifex eaim producit 
determinatam formam in materia prepter exemplar ad quod inspicit, sive illud 
sit exemplar ad quod extea intuetur, sive sit exemplar ititertus mente Coneeptus. 
Manifestum est autem quod eu guae aaturiltter funt, determinates formas 
tonsequuntur, Haec autem fermaruni dyterminatio oportet quod redacatur, 
sicut in primum principium, in <hvindm sapieriGiam, quae ordinem uatversi 
excogitavit, qui in cecum distinctinne conststit, Fi ideo oportet dicere quad in 
divina sapientia sit rationes Omnium rerum, guas supra dixtaius ideas, id ese, 
formas exemplares in mente divina existentes, Que quidem, licet multiplicenter ‘B 
secundum respectum ad tes, tamen non sunt reabieer aliud a divina «ussentia, : 5 
prot ejus similitude a diversis participari potest diversimode. Sic igitur ipse 
” Deus est primum exemplar omnium. Possunt etiam in rebus creatis quacdam 
* alterum exermplaria dici secundum quod quaedam sunt ad similitudinem aliorum 
vel secundum eamdem speciem, vel secundum analogiam alicujus imitationis.” 
"Sum. Th, 1, q. 44, a. 3. 
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ing the objection that exemplar causes exist outsicte oF God, Saint 
Thomas quoting Saint Augustine, says: “The excniplar rs ite same as 
the idea. But tdeas, according to Auyustine, are the incister forms 
which are contained in the Divine inteHigence. Therefare the exemplars 
of things are not outside of Gad."38 Further, we cachide igreement 
or disagreement of notes as the ultimate basis of possibility. singe pos- 
sibility of being is not mere relationship of notes bat a relationship 
much more basic--- namely, the selatian to being, to the absohitely 
real, to the Being of God. 

The intrinsic possibility of things is founded ultimatily in God 

Logically we can distinguish between God's Free will, His onuupotence, 
His inteflect and His essence. 1s intrinsic possibility founded upon 
God's free will? Ase things possible becausc God wills to make them 
possible? Were we to hold to this, then possibility would be rclative 
vather than absolute; for if same things arc possible because God wills 
them, then others are impossible because God does not will them. ‘This 
would imply that God could have wiiled the impassihle to exist. But 
God could not will that a cube be a circle. No will, not even the 
Divine Will, can change ceality. The Divine Will has full play in 
things that could be but are not; such, for example, as in the produc- 
tion of another man, but not even the will of God can make a ttt 
angular circle. 
Neither is the Divine Omnipotence the ultimate source of intrinsic 
possibility. For if a being were said to be possible because God can 
make it, then a thing is impossible only because God cannot make 
it; hence either all combinations of notes would be sociable and there- 
fore possible essences, or the ultimate reason of the impossibilities 
of things would be due to limitation of Divine Power, and jack of 
power in an Infinite Being is absurd. Fhe non-incompatibility of notes 
does not depend upon God's power; it is not the term of God's opera- 
tion. His effect is to produce, not to make only producible. The ulti- 
mate source of extrinsic possibility is the Divine Omaipatence, but it 
presupposes intrinsic possibility which is founded ultimately and for- 
mally elsewhere as we shal) see, and victuaily in the Divine Omaipo- 
tence which may at any time give them actual existence. 


38. léid., sed contra. 
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What, thea, is the ultimate basis af inirinsic poss ily Th: 


tion has been variously answered non Schiedicitie ¥ rit 


that the ultimate basis of tnirinsic pussibi B 
by an act of the Divine Intvilecr. The argument ming thin: y 
Intellect, contemplating the Divine Fssenec, uoderstards ir is ty % 
imitable without limit ad cxinz, This act of anderdanding grads tir, 1 


intrinsic possibility of essences ra the: Dvds Ent whlch: wes 
give ideal being to the intrinsscaby pussible « sscswces, atid in 
would make the essences formally pussille, us inernch from tier vis. 
tual possibility in the Divine Fssence. 

Othets, on the contrary, bold thal possible cs 
ideal being ta the Divine SntclJcct, acverthcless derive whew Ee sie 
possibility from the Divine Fssence itsclf, The deferndets of this posi- 
tion base their argument, in part, on an analogy with huinan know dedge. 
Ac intrinsically possible essence, to be uaderstood. must be intellignole, 
and in order to be intelligible, i¢ mast be intrinsicaily possible, There- 
fore, antecedently to the act by which the Divine Mind aederstancds the 
; Divine Essence as being imitable ad extra, they ate already passible 
: imitations of the Divine Essence itscif. 

Possible essences ase ultimately founded in Gol, but whether this 
i foundation is the Divine Intellect which, by its act. conters ideal bessig: 
and formal possibility upon essences antccedently oaly vuteally pos- 
sible in the Divine Essence, or whether, antecedent to the act of the 
Divine Knowledge essences are intrinsically possible imitations of thar 
essence and thereby intrinsically possible, ts as we have scen, a dis- 
puted point. That intrinsically possible essences have ideal being in 
the mind of God is granted by all Scholastics. In the Divine Intcllet 
ate found the prototypal ideas according to which the Divine WHE by 
the act of creation, wills to actualize extramentally the icloally extsrins: 
latsinsically possible essence. The question to Ix. considered bere 1s. 
can we assett of God, Who ts simpticity irsclf, that His understanding 
rather than His essence, or vice versa, is the ultimate Founduian of 
_ intrinsically possible essences? Is it not rather in the very Being of 
i God Himself, for Saint Thomas tells us that God knows alt chings 
1. Other than Himself in Himself.3° 
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y 39% “Cum Deus sit ipsum esse, in tantum unumquodgue est, in quantum 
Patticipat de Dei similitudine; sicut unum@undque in tantum es: calidum, it 
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We draw from Saint Thomas’ tract on God, Be Deo Liisa, covering 
questions two to twenty-six of the first part of the Swasmd £ healogica, 
and more especially from the question concerning He Knualedge of 
God, for our solution of the question. First, is the Divine knowledge 
the ultimate source of intrinsically possible essences? Ut secs so, for 
Saint Thomas says: “The knowledge of God, joined co His will, ts 
the cause of things... . Further, it is the knowledge of (sod aot that 
they be, but that they be possible.’"4° Again he writes: “... In the 
Divine Mind are the proper ideas of all things ’4! Parrher: “As the 
world was not made by chance but by God acting by Hts tnlcllect, 
there must exist in the Divine Mind a form to the likeness af which 
the world was made."42 Morcover: “Whatever cffccks exist in God, 
as in the First Cause, must be in His act of understanding, and ali 
things must be in Him according to an intelligible mode: for every- 
thing which is in another, is in it according to the mode of that in 
which it is."43 “The knowledge of God is the cause, not indeed of 
Himself, but of other things. He is actually the cause of some, that 
is, of things that come to be in some period of time; and He is vir- 
tually the cause of others, that is, of things which He can make, and 
which nevertheless are never made.'44 


quantum participat calorem. Sic et ¢a quae sunt in potentia, etiams: non sunt 
in actu, cognoscuntur a Deo.'' Sum. Th., 1, g. 14, a 9, ad 2, Cf. whole article. 
40. “Scientia Dei est causa rerum voluntate adjuacta. Unde non oporiet quad 
quaccumque scit Deus, sint vel fnerint vel futura sint; sed solum ea quae vult 
esse, vel permittere esse. Et iterum non est in scientia Dei quod ifta sini, sed 
quod esse possint.” Sum. Té., I, q. 14, a. 9, ad 3. 

41. "Sic igitur aportet quod in mente divina sint propriae rationes omnium 
rerum.” Sem. Té., 1, q. 15, a. 2. 

42. “Quia igitur mundus non est casu factus, sed est factus a Deo per in- 
tellectum agente, ut infra patebit, necesse est quod in mente divina sit forma, 
ad similitudinem cujus mundus est factus. Et in hoc consistit ratio ideac.” 
Sum Th., 3, q. 15, a. 1. 

43. "Unde quicumgue effectus praeexistunt in Deo, sicut in causa pitma. 
necesse est quod sint in ipso ejus intelligere, et quad omnia in eo sint secundun: 
modum intelligibilem. Nam omne quod est in altero, est in eo secundum modum 
ejus in quo est." Sum, TH., I, q. 14, a. 5. 

44, “Ad primum exgo dicendum, quad scientia Dei est causa, non quidem 
sui ipsius, sed aliorum: quarumdam quidem actu, scilicet eorum quae secundum 
aliqued terapus hunt; quorumdam vero virtute, scilicet eorum quae potest facere. 
et tamen nunquam fiunt. Sam, Th, 1, gq. 14, 4. 16, ad 1, 
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An intellect must be specified by thar which will bring ii inna ae 
What specifies the Divine IntcHect which cannur be wud ta be ia 
potency to act, but actually to act? Saint Thenias says: 


. The inteliectual operation is sp 
form which makes the intellect ta uct. A 
principal thing understood, which in Grad is inc 
essence in which all images of things arc appreboeu: fed. 
does not follow that the Divine TateHectual Aci ar rat 
Himself, is specified by anything else thar the Dis trie Poetics 
itself.45 


The Divine Essence is for the Divine intellect ils intelligible species. 
Further, the Divine Intellect and its object (God Himscif} are alic- 
gether the same: “In God, intellect, the object uncerstacd, the sn- 
telligible species, and His act of understanding are entirely one amd 
the same,'"46 

“Now in contemplating Himself, God sces all possible imitations 
of Himself, both according to being and to mode of being. ... In the 
Divine Mind are the proper ideas of all things. ...Iaasinuch as He 
knows His own essence perfectly, He knows it according to every 
mode in which it can be known.’"4?7 Further: “We say that God sees 


“Ad tettium dicendum, quod ipsuin intelligero oon specificatur per ict 
quod in atio intelligitur, sed per principale inteflectum io que alia intelliguntut, 
in totum enim ipsum intelligere specifcatur per ohjcctum suc, in quankin 
forma intelligibilis est principium intelfectualis operationis. Naim onmis opers- 
tio specificatur per formam quae est principium aperationis, stcut calefuetto per 
calorem, Unde per lam formam intelligibitem specifvarur imtellectitlis opers- 
tio, qure facie intellectam in actu. Et haec est species principalis intellecti, quae: 
in Deo nihil est alius quam essentia sua, in qua umes Species rerum ¢om- 
prehenduntur. (inde non oportet quod tpsum intelligere divinum, vel potics 
ipse Deus, specificetur per aliud quam per essentiam divinam.” Sasa. Th, 
14, a. 3, ad 3. 


46. “Et sic patet ex omnibus praemissis gued in Deu inigdtectas intelligens, 


I, y 


. at id quod intelligitur, et species intelligthils, et ipsum intelligere, sunt omni 


unum et idem. Sum. Th. 1, g. 14, a. 4. 
. 47. “Unde ptures ideae sunt in mente divina ut intettectae ab ipsa, qued hac 


‘mode potest videri; ipse enim essentiam suam perfecte cognascit; uade caganscit 


@m secundum omsiem modum quo cognoscibilis est. Potest autem cognesci 


: “Rag sohum secundum quod in se est, sed secundum quod est participabitis 
secundum aliquem modum similitudinis a creaturts.’ Sam. Th. 1, a. 15, a. 2 
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Himself in Himself, because He sees Himself through His essence; and 
He sees other things not in themselves but in Himself, inasmuch as 
His essence contains the similstude of things other that Himself,“ 
Here we have definitely the teaching that the “simtlttude of things," 
namely, possible essences, are contained, or more strictly, are radicated 
in the Divine Essence; hence through their prescace there they are 
known ta the Divine Intelfect in its knowing the Divine Essence as 
the object of its contemplation. Again the Angelic Doctor says: " (Now) 
the species of the Divine Intellect, which is God's essence, sutfices to 
represent all things. Hence by understanding His esscace, God knows 
the essences of alf things, and also whatever can be accidental te 
them.’49 Possible essences are definitely included here where Saint 
Thomas says: “The Divine Essence, whereby the Divine Intellect un- 
desstands, is a sufficient likeness of aif things that ave or can be, not 
only as regards the universal principles, but also as regards the prio- 
ciples proper to each one."'5° 

There seems to be no doubt that Saint Thomas places the ultimate 
intrinsic possibility of things in the Divine Essence, which he says, 
“can be taken as the proper ratio of each thing according to the diverse 
ways in which diverse creatures patticipate in and imitate it.'"9' The 
Divine Essence is imitable even if not known, even if God had no 
intellect (which is absurd), but the imitations are not producible with- 
out the will of God. The Divine Essence is not imitated until} the 


48. “Sic igitur dicendum est, quad Deus seipsum videt tn seipso, quia seipsum 
videt per essentiam suam; alia autem a se videt non in ipsis, sed in seipsu, in 
quantum essentia sua cgntinet simditudinem aliorum ab ipso." Sum. 14. 1, 
q. 14, 4. 5. 

49. “Sed species intellectus divini, scilicet ejus essentia, suficit ad demon- 
sttandum orania. Unde intelligendo essentiam suam, cognoscit essentias omnitm, 
et qua¢cumque eis accidere possunt.” Sunt. Th. J, gq. 44, a. 14. 

30. “Essentia autem divina, per quam intellectus divinus intelligit, est simili- 
tudo sufficiens omnium quue sunt vel esse possunt, non solum quantum ad prin- 
cipia communia, sed etiam quantum ad principia propria uniuscujusque, ut 
ostefisum est; unde sequitur quod scientia Dei se extendat ad inhnita etiam 
secundum quod suat ab invicem distincta.” Swm. Th, I, q. t4, a. 12. 

S1. “Sed divina essentia est aliquid excedens omnes creaturas. Unde potest 
accipt ut propris ratio uniuscujusque, secundum quod diversimode est partici- 
pabilis vel imitabilis a diversis creaturis."” Sus. Th. 1, q. 14, a. 6, ad 3. 
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Divine Intelfect constitutes an imitation of it. “Phe Divine Wall has 
full play in things that could be bet are sot. “Miays char neither are 
nor can be are not possible even to Go, The Divine Knowledge 3! 
lumines the Divine Will by which Goel wills to atualize only these 
essences that He sees, from comprehending His Own Cascnec, tO he ine 
triasically possible. The plan or cxemplar according 13 which passibtc 
things are constituted jntzinsically possible ant real iy the Devin Es. 
sence, the Uncreated Prototype and Exemplary Cause of all cantinponi 
beings. 52 

This we think fairly repeescuts Saint Thornes’ traching en the ia: 
trinsic possibility of essences tu their ublimate Foundation. Our con 
clusion to this first portion of the present work aniounts to this: Crea- 
tion presupposes nothing other than the possibility of things. and so 
we have in possibility the first antecedent of beings. Whether it is the 
sole antecedent or not is a point For further stuly. The production ot 
composite beings presupposes creation; and it is to this second type at 
production, namely generation of substances, that we tura eur atten- 
tion in the following part of this work.%3 


u. 2 


Ef. the entire article, Saw. TH., 1, q. 15 
3, CE. iafra, p. 47, footnote 35. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


GENERATION: Ens in Fier} 


It is our aim to determine the antecedents of being. This task has 
led us to analyze the concepts of being and nothing to discover what 
is the non-being which in some way is being. Thus far we have examined 
the nature of the opposition between these two cancepts anu have seen 
that Saint Thomas insists that so great is the opposition between them 
that only by the creative act of God can being simpliciter be brought 
from non-being sinipliciter. The effect of creation whercby God pro 
duces the whole thing possessing at once ail its principles from which 
the thing has its very existence, is the production of existence itself 
primarily, and the thing through its existence. The antecedents of 
existence per se can be suramed up in the word “possibility”; intrinsic, 
depending upon the internal relations of the very terms themselves; 
extrinsic, depending upon an agent capable of reducing the possible 
essence to actual existence. Later we shall substitute another tetm for 
“possibility.” Creation, then, is a via ad esse simpliciter and its sole 


prerequisite, possibility. 
1. THE NOTION OF Fieri 


Fieri est via ad esse We now present an entisely diffecent aspect 
of the problem. The problem of fert which we initiate in this section 
is one of utmost importance in Thomistic metaphysics. Its importance 
accrucs to it from the point of view of itself, in that it resolves the 
dilemma af being as the mobile versus being as the immabile, which 
problem confronted ancient thought previous to Aristotle. The prob- 
lem of feri is important as well in the doctrines that are involved in its 
understanding, namely, change, opposition, generation, alteration, mat- 
ter and form, potency and act, substatice and accident, and such meta- 
physical principles. These are so inextricably bound up with the proper 


1. Sum. Yh. 1, q. 90, a. 2. 
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understanding of the pracess of fier’, that a adeqiate explanation ot 
the Thomistic doctrine can be piven which docs uot take then in- 
timately into consideration. The problem of fers is cerefore important 
because of its historical significance anu because at Ue use it makes 
of the most fundamental principles in Thomistic metaphysics. 


Our present concern is with the production of composite bein: 
which production presupposes creation, Composite begs “became”; 
that is, there is involved in their productica a process whereby form 
gives way to form; something becomes other Uhre tt was before. Here 
the opposition is not of absolute contradiction, as non-betng is op- 
posed to being, but it ts of a lesser kind, as between two states of the 
same being, namely, between what “is” potentially, 2a what “is” or 
“can be” actually. En his commentary on the XIE Aivfapéysier GF Aris. 
totle, Saint Thomas explains three ways in which non-being may be 
understood, First in his enumeration is the absolute non-being which 
-is nothing: guod nullo modu est, He granis with Parmenides that 
from this absolute non-being, nothing can come, but he qualifies it so 
that- he may provide for his theory, philosophically arrived at, of an 
omnipotent First Cause. He adds secandunr naturam to the ex nibile 
nibil ft formula, Privation ts the sccond #ex-ens, a non-being con- 
sidered in some subject. Generation per accidens flows from this prin 
ciple inasmuch as all change starts from a privation of farms. The thirct 
non-ens is potential being, and generation per te flows from this prin- 
ciple inasmuch as the new form is educed from the passive potentiality 
of the.matter which is precisely this von es i7 potentia? 

“We pass without any additional comment the first interpretation of 
“hon. being, having disposed of the problem ex nihil nihil fi secundant 


: 2 "Nam de ratione mutationis est quod aliquid idum se habet aliter neac 
:@-prius.” Sum. Th, I, q. 45, a. 2, ad 2. 
ib “3. “Generatio sit transmutatio de aon ente in ens, Ex quo mon enle in ens 
, fe -generatio. Dicitur entm non ens tripleciter, Une mody gund nulia moda 
‘et -et ex tali non ente non fit generatio guia ex mihito mibil ht secundum 
cam. Alio modo dicitue non ens ipsa privatio, quae consideratur in aliquo 
fubjecta: et ex tali non ente fit quidem generatio, sed per accidens, inquantum, 
scilicet. generatin, sed per accidens, inquantum, scilicet generation fit ex subjecto, 
aocidit privetio, Tertio modo dicitur non ens ipsa materia, quae, quantum 
de: se,-non est ens actu, sed ens potentia. Et ex tuti non ente Al gencratio 
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naturam in the first part of the present work. In this secon section 
we shall take up the discussion of the war eat... qatete en ei? eur acty. 
sed ens potentia, which will comprise the problems ar pencration and 
of alteration, species of the genus fier/. The non-being which ts the 


abject of our thought in this section ts not the ahi absolatuon but 


relativa concisely sammed up by Aristotle as “something spoken of 
both as ‘being’ and as ‘not being.’ "4 


2. THE PROBLEM OF CHANGE 


The problem of becoming is the problem of change which, in its 
turn, is founded on the nation of opposition, Fos every change proceeds 
from contraries. A changeable thing changes from something that it is 
into something other than it is, namely, into its opposite. The terprinns 
of the process is the acquisition of something ncw, a new substantial 
form or a new accidentat form, either of which constitutes a new state 
or condition of the changeable thing. There is a start, a finish and a 
fransitus, and something in the point of origin or the terminus 4 quo 
persists throughout the transifus and is found in a new state or con- 
dition in the point of arrival, the terminus ad quem. As such, it was 
not before, This process constitutes a change, properly speaking. 


Aristotle, from whom Saint Thomas derived the sotion, expresses it 
in this fashion: 


In one sense things come to be out of that which has no being 
without qualification: yet in another sense they come to be always 
out of what is. For coming to be necessarily implies the pre-cxist- 
ence of something which potentially js, but accidentally is not, 
and this something is spoken of both as being and as not-being.> 


per se. Et hac est quod dicit qued si aliquod non ens est ens in potentia, x 
tali scilicet non ente, fit generatio per se.” In MIf Metaph. lect. 1. 

“Secundum tiaturam’' is an jmportant qualification. To omit it would be 
to preclude the possibility of creation, for Saint Thamas tells us that ex ufAvle, 
nihil fit applies to natural becomings only, and not to the action of the Virst 
Cause. Privation, nat being a principle that is also a cause, is said to be nat 
per se but fer accidems a cause of genetation. It is a necessary condition, bur 
it makes no positive contribution to the Gnal term. 

4. De Generatione et Corruptione, 1, 3, 317 b 14, 

5. lbid. 
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In the case of generation, this persistciys “something” Is ihe DVI: 
matter; in the case of alteration, ft js the second aatter of the asta 
composite. This necessary distinction is the basis fer tie visuieiun 


between the notions of wixfetio and ayretas with which we shall deci 


later. However, it must be borne im mind taak be ontiag, whe? 
it be the feré of generation or that af alterctios, js froin facia ta fearit.. 
In making reference to Aristotie’s trealment at the question, Safar 
Thomas has occasian to remark that Suis trauseiutaden Fran Fors 19 
form is either accidental change, as in alteration, o7 subslaruiad change 
as in penerahon, 

Thus the problem of fiers is the probluni of change. The verre 
“change” is used of several kinds of movenicnt, instantancous as well 
as successive. All becoming is a change. a wtaiie, but not all becom. 
ing can properly be called the specific kind uf change desigaated as 
motus. An analysis of the aotion of change will constitute the par 
ticular task of the next few paragraphs. 

The notion of change is a simple one and so if cannot be defined 
essentiafly, though it can be described. In ihis way, then, chanye in a 
broad sense is said to be the transition froin one state to another. Phe 
description involves two siates, a prier and a posteriar, a movernent 
from state te state, and something abiding throughout the change. “In 
every movernent or change there must be something that ts conditioned 
otherwise now and before." The two states are positive and really 
different states of the same being. The frwsiar is a reat process 
whereby something which before was merely potential now becomes 
actual, Note that the description of change involves two states, not 
two things, for the sew form which results from the change was po- 
tentially present in the prior slate; otherwise it coufd not have been 
actualized, for actualization is nothing imore than the realization or 
perfection of a potency. A swan could not he actualized from the 


- potency inherent in a tree, but a tree can be actualized frorn the potency 


inherent in an acorn. Change, therefore, involves, not two things (as 


6.."In omni mutatione vel motu, oportet esse aliquid aliter se habeas ane 
qeais..prius.” Con, Gen, 1. ti, ¢. 17. 
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a tree and a swan}, but two states of the same thing (as an oak in 
the potentiality of an acorn and the oak in the actuality of nature)” 

Something must persist throughout the frasifes from term to term, 
Clearly this is not, for example, the acorn itself, but the potential sub- 
ject which is in the acorn, since potentiality is said to be the very ts 
sence of prime mattcr, the underlying substrate (though not in the 
sense of substance), the permanent, enduring thing whose persistence 
makes possible the eduction of the new form from its potentiality. 
The prime matter of the acorn persists when that form yictds its place, 
and the same prime matter is the subject of the new form constituting the 
oak tree.# If nothing persisted, it is evident that cvery substantial 


change would involve annihilation and creation rather than yeneration 
and corruption.? 


3, ARISTOTLE ON CHANGE 


From this cursory overview of a very important metaphysical pracess, 
we shall attempt a more detailed analysis of the notion of change as 
presented by Aristotle and accepted by Saint Thomas. From the very 
start it must be borne in mind that mows, a motion, is not strictly 
co-terminous with mutatio, a change. Mutatio is used generally of al} 
changes and in such use is frequently, though inaccurately, made co- 
terminous with motus, Strictly speaking, however, miotws or motion 
is merely 4 species of change. Saint Thomas used mxtatio to designate 
change in general, with particular application to instantaneous change, 
and restricted metus to successive change.'9 Aristotle's account of 


7. “Extrersa motus vel mutationis cadunt in eumdem ordinem: vel quti sunt 
sub uno genere, sicut contraria, ut patet in motu augmenti et alteraticnis et 
secundum focum fationis; vel quia communicant in una potentia materiae, ut 
privatio et forma in generatione et corruptions.” Con. Gen, |, i, ¢, 17. 

8. “In mutatione qualibet requiritur quod sit aliquid idem commune uirique 
mutationis termino.” De Pot., q. 3, a. 2. 

9. “The modes of being which appear and disappear in real change, in the 
transitus of anything from one state to a really different state of being, do not 
appear de novo, ex nibilo as absolute begianings out of nothingness; or dis 
appear totaliter in nibilum as absolute endings ot lapses of reality into nothing: 
ness. Coffey, Ontology, p. G1. 

10. Cf. De Verit., q. 28, a. 9. Sum. Th., 1, q. 33, 2. 3. Quod. VI, 9 {¥ol. 
15, Vives). 
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change as presented in the KI Afefaphysies is practically ideniial in 
ory } 5 


content, wording and presentation as that ford in tie WV Phys.) fo 
the Metaphysics we read: 


That which changes changes cither from pusitive into positive 
or ftom negative into negative, or From postive itte negative, ar 
from negative into positive... .‘Merefore there must be three 
changes; for that from negative into ncgative is not change be- 
cause (since the terms are neither contrarics nor conitradictorics) 
there is no opposition.!’? The chanyre Frony the negative into the 
positive which is its contraclictory is generation --- absolute change 
absolute generation, and partial change partial generiaian: ani 
the change From positive io negative is destiuction --- olate 
change absolute destruction, and partial caage parcial destruction. 


_ Note here three features of Aristotle's prescntation: first, the aotion 


‘of change is based on opposition; second, the terms of the opposition 
are contradictories or contraries; third, the opposition of contradiction 
is the basis of changes of generation and corruption. In the WI PAysics, 


“Atistotle introduces his exposition of motion by distinguishing threc 


‘classes of being, 


4, what exists in a state of fulfillment only; 2, what exists as 
potential; 3, what exists as potential and also in fulfltment 
one being a “this,” another “so much,” and a third “such,’’' 


This -prefatory classification is in view of Aristatte’s definition of 
motion which he gives in this book. it will be noted that he here 
applies motion unrestrictedly to all kinds of change. The definition 
has become the traditional one, and we shall quote it in its entirety: 


The fulfilment of what exists petentiafly, insofar as it exists 
potentially, is motion ~~ namely, of what is alterable, gua altcrable, 
alteration; of what can be increased and its opposite, what can be 


AL, Phys V, 1, 224 a 20; Metaph., XI, 10, 1067 b 15-25. 


12. Here Acistotle prepares the way for the exclusion of generation and 


“ ggnruption from the category of motion, to which category he fater assigns only 


those changes which occur between coatrasi¢s. Atistode here points aut the 
cogtradictory elements of the opposition between terms of generation and 
13.: 200 b 25. 
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decreased (there is nO common name), increase and decrease; of 

what can come to be and pass away, coming to be and passing 

away; of what can be carritd along, locomotion. ... I! 1s the fal- 

fillment of what is potential when it is already fully real and 

operates not as itself but as movable, that is motion.!! 
Summarizing Aristotle’s doctrine, we have seen that i respect of 
opposition of terms, only three kinds of change are possible: coming- 
to-be and perishing, and changes between contraries. OF these, Atis- 
totic designates the change from subject to subject, ar thar between 
contraries, as the specific change of mation.'* However, in respect to 
the term of the motion, Aristotle cnumerates four kinds of change, 
namely, in respect of the “what” or of the “quality” or of thy “quan 
tity” or of the “place.” He further expiains them and in connection 
with each names the specific type of movement that each is, nanely, 
generation and destruction as changes of the “‘thisness'’; increase and 
dimiaution as changes of quantity; alteration as changes of an affec- 
tion; and motion as changes of place. Now there is no discrepaacy 
between the three changes mentioned above and the four changes enu- 
metated here, one classification being with respect to the nature of the op- 
position between the extremes and the other with respect to the teraiitus 
ad guem of the movement. Grouping twu of the above three changes, 
namely, generation and destruction, we have the “thisness’ of the Jatter 
classification. It is the change affecting the substance of a thing. Aristotle 
then considers the remaining one of the three earlier changes men- 
tioned, that is, changes between contsaries and intermediates, and 
groups them into a threefold class, augmentation, alteration and local 
motion.!6 Elsewhere he says: “It is always with respect to substance 
or to quantity or to quality or to place that what changes changes." 
It is to the threefold classification of augmentation, alteration and locat 
motion that Aristotle applies the term motion in the strict sensc,’# 
As a summatizing paragraph we have: 


Since every movement is a change, and the kinds of change are 
the three named above, and of these those in the way of genera- 


34. 201 a 10; 201 2 28. 
15. Cé. PAys., 225 b 3. 

16. Cf, Metaph., Ki, 1, 1068 2 17; Kil, 2, 1089 b 10: Péyr, V, 1, 225 b ro, 
17, Péys., V, 1, 200 b 32. 

18. Meseph., XL, 11, 1068 a 2. 
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tion and destruction are not movements. aed ilese aee the changes 
from a thing to its coutradictory. it foltows that aniy re clamge 
from positive into positive is movement Asd Lhe Pusicives 
cither contrary or intermediate, and wre expioad by an argmilise 
term.?9 


Thus a fourth feature of Aristotle’s doctiic is restriction of the ier 
“motion” to the opposition af contraricty alonc. Becoming und perrsd: 
ing ate not motions, he staies. 


4, SAINT THOMAS AND THE NOTLON GF CHANGE 


Saint Thomas accepts Aristotle's doctrine of change, and we shall 
show this from a few selected referenecs to the Anpelie Doctor's wark 
In the Summa Theologica he says 


Change means that the same thing should be diffcrent aow than 
what it was previously. Sometimes, indeed, the sanw actual thing 
is different now from what it was before, as in motion accordiny 
to quantity, quality and place; but sometimes it is the same being 
only in potentiality, as in substantial change, the subject of which 
is matter.2¢ 


Hete is Saint Thomas’ acceptance of the doctrine of substantial seers 
accidental change. When the same actual thing is ditferest now thaa it 
was before, it is evident that the substance has remained untouched, 
If a hat cemains the same hat now that it was before, the substance 
“hat” has remained unchanged. Only superficial changes may be saict 
to-have taken place, that is, changes in its aceitental mode of being: 
“eg; it has been dyed a new color; it has been re-blocked to a new 
shape; it is now on the table instead of on the head, Other justances 
of accidental changes are a youth, first short, liter tall; water, first hot. 
then cold; a flower, first here, then there, The same actual thing that 
was before is the same actual thing now under acw <tetermmmations in 


Wy. Ibid., 1068 a 2. 

«0s S€reatia non est mutatio, nisi secundum modum intelligceadi tantum., 
, Nam de satione mutationis est quod aliquid idem se habcat aliter nunc et prius. 
Nem quasdoque quidem est idem ens actu liter se habens oune et prius, sicut 
by.motibus secundum quantitatem et qualitatem, et ubi; quandogue vera est 
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its mode of being. But the “same being only in paicntiality” implies 
a change which reaches down into the very nature of the thing and 
transforms the substance itself. The actual substance: “acarn’' ts the 
potential substance ‘‘oak tree,’ though no one would say the acorn ij 
an oak tree, but rather that the acorn fecomes an otk tree. ‘This latter 
is the coming-to-be of a substance; it is substantial becoming. The fer 
is the transforming process at one instant of which the substance > 
“acorn” recedes before the substantial form “oak tree” by which the 
oak is constituted a substance in the same materia pried which was 
the subject of the acorn. The new form sitnultaneausly arises from the 
element common to each term, and that common element in which the 
form of one and the potentiality of the other substance resides, is the 
prime matter, Mefws can be properly said of the gradual transforming 
process leading up to the instantaneous change, and yaictio of the 
instantaneous and simultaneous surcender of the old form and the 
invasion of the new. The time-consuming transforming pracess is 
alteration; the timeless interplay of forms at the term of the alteration 
is corruption and generation. Hence it is that mstatio has for its sub- + 
ject ens in potentia while nzotus has for its subject a complicte entity.”! 
The motus is successive because contracies, uniike the contradictories 
in generation and corruption, admit of intermediate states, as something 
which is first cold, then warm, and finally hot. The movement from 
cold to hot is gradual, and this is properly moftws because it is successive 
change which requires time.2? 


idem ens in potentia tantum, sicut in mutatione secundum substantiam, cujus 
subjectum est materia.” Sum. T4., 1, q. 45, a. 2, ad 2. 


21. “Quandogue ergo contingit quod utrique mutationis termino est unum 
commune subjectum actu existens; et tunc proprie et motus, sicut accidit in 
alteratione et augmento et diminutione et loci mutatione. Nam in omnibus 
his motibas subjectum unum et idem actu existens, de opposite in oppositum 
mutatur. Quandeque vero est idem commune subjectum utrique termina, non 
quidem ens actu, sed ens in potentia tantum, sicut accidit io generatione er 
corruptione simpliciter. Formae enim substantialis et privationis subjectum 
est materia prima, quae non est ens actu: unde nec generatio nec corruptio 
proprie dicuntur motus, sed mutationes quaedam,” De, Por., q. 3, a. 2. 


22, in V Phys. 1, fect. 1. 
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In the article of the Swit Theofegies wherein Situt Thomas ck 
fends the immutability of God, he scts forth several concise rettans 
of the nature of change.2} A brief sarvey of them will reveal bow, 
entirely he adopts the basic clements of Aristotke’s docieine, “Nuw 
everything which is in any way changed is in some way in potentiality.” 
This axiom pertains to change in general, whether ir substances ar iu 
accidents. If a thing ts different now thita before, it is because it was 
possible for it to be different: its actual new state presupposed fhe 
prior potential state. That potenttality for futher actualmalian is a 
prerequisite for and the basis of movement is evident fram Saint 
Thomas’ doctrine on creation, wherein he supports his contention thar 
creation ts not a movement, because “in this action (wiz, creation) 
there pre-exists nothing in potentiality to receive the action.”'24 

Second, “everything which is moved remains as it was in part, and 
passes away in part.’ This applies either to substancal change where 
= the prime matter remains and takes on a new form, or in accidental 
; changes where the substance temains the same but a qualitative or 

quantitative change or a change of location takes place, “In everything 

which is moved, there is some kind of composition to be found’ 
‘merely expresses the fact that change is a quality of sensible sub- 
stances, which substances are composites of matter and form, Finally, 

“everything that is moved acquires something by its movement, and 

attains to what it had not attained previously.” The acquisition is the 
new form, substantial or accidental, which is the fermiuns ad quent 


: of. the change.?5 


23. "Omne autem quod quocumque moda mutater, est aligua modo in po 
_tentia. ... Quia emne quod movetur quaniam ad aliquid manet, ct quantum ad 
“aliquid transit, sicut quod movetur de athedine in nigredinem, manet secundum 
substantiam; ¢t sic in omni eu quod muvetur, attenditur aliqua ccutipusitia, ..- 
Qiia omne quod movetur, motu suc aligaid acquicil, cf pertingit ad quad prius 
don pertingebat." Sw. Th. 1g. 9, a. ¥- 

-24. “Motus enim omnis vel mutatio est actus existentis in potentia secundum 
quod hujusmodi. In hac autem actione aon pracexistit aliquicl in potentia quod 
‘suxcipiat actionem, ut jam ostensum est (¢. 16). Con. Gen., 1. H, ¢. 17. 

3. “Another exposition of change is made by Saint Thomas in De Vertis, 
* 28,2. 9 CF, also Quodliber Vil, 9. 
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A schema showing the ground we are exploring will serve ta clarify 
the view we have given of change anc motion. Change is either in 


trinsic orc extrinsic. It ts with the lattcr that we are cancerned hese: 


EXTRINSIC CHANGE 


Creation 
1. Metaphysical ee. 
Annihilation 
generation s9 pliviter 
Substantial j : ee 
corruption sit2 pliciter 


2. Physical : generation secundum guid 
instantaneous 


corruption secundum quid 


Accidental 


ame (alteration) 


successive* eet (increase-dccrease} 


place (local motion) 
*it is successive change alone that properly is called movement 


For an accurate notion of change it is necessary to bear in mind a 
twofold relation on the pact of the subject. In the subject there is 
present some degree of actuality or perfection which previously was 
potential, On the other hand, there is present a potentiality for further 
actualization, To put tt in another way, some degree of potentiality 
has already been actualized, and a further actualization is yet acquirable, 
though now it is only potential. Change is the actualization or perfect- 
ing of a potency that is still in potency.2¢ Enough has been said of 


this notion to indicate the prime importance of change in discussions 
of fieré. 


26. “Considerandum est, quod aliquid est in actu tantum, aliquid vero in 
potentia tantum, aliquid vero medio modo s¢ habens inter potetitiam puram et 
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Genet. 
5. CHANGE BASED ON OPPOSTHION 


Changes of sensible substances naw chum ove atealioa, the fe 
of which is the change which reaches down Tt ie vor ess 
the changeable thing, The proc 
forms is known as substantial generation. Simply uxpressed, che proses 
is this — the infermation of prime matter by a formal principle whitch 
constitutes 2 specific composite nature. The potentiality oF dhe uesiter 
has become actualized by the substantia) foro and the resadtiw com 
posite in its turn is as a potential principle to the act’. existkace, which 
actualizes that essence in rerwi viateras the whoh: actis 
new eal substance. Actually, the process is aot simple, gar is il simple 
to describe or explain in detail. 


s of trauniutation of 
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The fundamental principle underlying the process is that there is 
now samethiag which is capable of being something other than tt aow 
is. Insofar as it now is, it is in act; insofar as it is agt aow all that it 
might be, it is in potency. lt is deprived of what it might he, but it is 
at the same time capable of becoming that which it can be, Thas is 
the por-being which in some way “is,” and to it Aristotte applied the 
term potentia., But potency is not act, nor is act potency. They aie 
contrary qualities of a single subject and thus there is set ap between 
them 2 species of opposition. What the nature of this opposition is, 
and the pact it plays in the process of generation, is now before us for 
consideration. 27 


actum perfectum. Quad igilur est in potentia tuntum, rundum movetuc: quod 
autem jam est jn actu perfecto, non wovetur, sed jam moium est, Had igitur 
movetur, quod medio modo se habet inter puranr potennam ¢t accum; qual 
quidem partim est in polentia, cf partin in actu, ur pater ia alleratione, Cum 
enim aqua est solum in potentia citlida, nondium raavetucs cum vere jam parti 
cipat aliquid de calore sed imperfecte, tune mevetur ad catorem: cam quint 
alefit paulatim, participat cajorein, syagis ac mugis, bse iaitur actus Ieper 
+. fectus caloris in calefactibili existens, cst motus, non quictem secuodam fel quuct 
“aetu tantum est, sed secundum quod jam in acti existens, dubet ardineau itt 
ulteriorem actam: quia sé tofleretur onda ad ulterigrena achi, Ipse aketka qa 
.; ‘tumeutnque imperfectus, esset terminus, ce gen autus: sicut accidit cus aliquid 
“'Semiplene calefit.” In UT Péys., lect, 2 


27. For Aristotle's notion of the term “apposite,” cf. Menps. V, 10, 
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The Kinds of Opposition. In his opusculum De Q.tsinsr Op postiis 
and in his commentary on the Mefaphysics of Aristotle. Saint Thomas 
discusses the nature of opposition.28 The first, ancl Ureccfore the rule 
and measure of all other oppositions, is that of contradiction, whick 
we discussed in the first part of this work. As a conctse restatement 
of the opposition of contradiction, it is sufficient to say that it involves 
terms existing outside any genus and not subject to any created power. 
The termini are absolute non-heing and absolute being, between which 
extremes there is no intermediary, and the opposition between the 
extremes removes ali potency to being fram the lower cxtreme, non 
being.?9 All other species af opposition partake of the essential nature 
of contradiction insofar as they participate morc ar less in the nature 
of contradictory opposition, and hence are more or fess opposed. 

With the second and the third species of opposition we shalt have 
more to do. The second species is that of privation. It appeoximates 
the nature of an opposition of contradiction insofar as its lower extreme 
is non-being. It is an absence, a want, a privation of farm, However, 
this species of opposition falls short of absolute contradiction inasmuch 
as the terms of the opposition require a subject, though the extremes 
do not meet in the subject, The negation in a privative opposition is 
the denia] of existence in a particular genus, namely, in the subject 
of the habitus to which the privation is oppased. There is psescnt a 
repugnance between a form and the absence of a form — as between 
sight and the privation of sight which is blindness. In oppositions of 
privation the lower extreme is drawn by the more noble extreme into 
its own genus; consequently the privative opposites are referred to the 
same subject and so fall short of the nature of contradiction whose 
extremes do not meet in a subject, since absolute non-beiag cnnot 
have a subject. Between the habitus and the privation which is ap- 
posed to it, the potency of the one extreme for the othcr is not re- 
moved, as in the case af the greatest opposition, but between the two 
termini there is interposed an ircemovable obstacle which prevents 
the potency from being realized, because privation when it occurs takes 


28. Opusculum 33, Vives. Ie X Metaph., lect, 3. 
29. “Quia vero in Creatione unum extremorum non transit in afterum, non 


possumus in ¢reatione uti verbo conversionis, ut dicamus quod hon ens con- 
verGtur ia ens.’ Sum. Th. HI, gq 75, a. 8. 
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away from the subject the contrary property which if had beforey ts 
when a man is blinded, his sight is taken away, Mence a subject ooder 
the privation of blindness, so long as the privalian Jasls, can in ve: 
way see. The terms which are opposites by privarion are wihiely ap- 
posed, and they approach nearest to the opposition of contradiction! 

Apptying the doctrine of opposition to transiutation, if can be secn 
that no transmutation is possible between the extremes of an oppasiiian 
of contradiction noc between a privalion wr its habitus, for ta such case 
there would be no change from the ane terminus to the other, that 
is, non-being does not become being, nor does Hlindaess hecume sight. 
Changes are between contraries for the acorn (tree iz potentia) dues 
become the oak (tree fn aciv)3' It is obvious, therefore, why Aristotle 
and Aquinas make movement, proprie loguendo, to be between the 
extremes of an opposition of contrariety, for though in both the Physics 
and the Metaphysics Aristotle speaks of gencration as tollowing the 
opposition of contradiction, we shall sec shortly in our discussion on 
contrariety that the contradiction implied is mot absolute contradiction, 
bat only relative, namely, the resolution of the terms of a contrariety 
into the form of a conteadiction. The distinction between instan- 
taneous change and successive change necessitates this distinction 
between the termini of contrariety and the termini of relative con- 
_ teadiction. This contradiction, thus restricted, is privation, 

We do well to linger in our discussion of privatian and to ponder 
its meaning, for here we find in Saint Thomas’ own words a very 
définite trace of a “non-being which is’’ —- the goal of our present 
pursuit: “From these things it is evident,’”’ he says, “that that non- 
existence does not mean simply non-existence outside any genus, but 
is the negation of the existence of something in a penus.”732 


30. “Et sicut res tanto perfectiores suat quanto magts participant de ent, 
sicut substantia est perfectior accidente, quia in ea repecitur perfecla sitia 
entis; ita oppositiones rerum tanto peifectiores sunt in genere oppasitiacum, 
quanto magis accedunt ad participandam oppositionem cujus extremum est ens, 
¢t- hoc. repetitur in peivatione et habitu quae sunt extrema primae oppusitionts 
‘pertinentia ad substantiam." De Guat. Op, c. 2, fe 
* 31, Ch. De Quat, Op., c. 5, iit. 

32. “Ex his manifestum est, quod illud non est esse simpliciter extra genus, 
aed est’ negatio existentis in genere, ut principium est in genere”” De Ouzt. 
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The third opposition of which Saint ‘Thomas spesks is that of con- 
teaciety. This species of opposition is one berweun tu positive forms 
which are in the same genus, and which are mutually repugnant, This 
species differs from and is lesser in nature than the two greater apposi- 
tions of contradiction and privation inasmuch as Gah extreme in 
conttariety is really something. Contraricttes derive their opposition 
from a participation in the opposition of contradictton and privation. 
Contrary terms may, for instance, be reduced! to privation and habitus 
in a genus.33 However, contraries can be resolved mure radically than 
that; the terms approach the nature of contradiction tausrouch as con 
tracics may be interpreted in terms of the absolutely first opposition. 
This at frst seems not to be so, for in the opposition of contrariety 
each extreme is really something, and further, both extreinces require 

the same subject. Contradiction, on the other hand, demands that one 
extreme be a negation, absolutely non-being, and consequently the ex- 
tremes cannot meet in a subject for nothing cannot have a subject. 

In contrariety, however, the opposition is due entirely to its partici- 
pation in the natare of contradiction, and thus the contraries black and 
white can be interpreted as non-white and white, making one extreme 
pertain to non-being aad the other to being, as in the opposition of 
contradiction. In this same manner, seeing and privation of secing 
are sight and aon-sight, cven as in contradictories the opposition ts 
between being and non-being. He would make « serious mistake who 
would think that this resohation of contraries and privative opposites 


resulted in absotute contradiction. That this is not the case will be 
considered at greater length shortly. 


We are here confronted by the necessity of drawing together several 
threads that the nature of aur discussion thus far has caused to be left, 
as it were, dangling. We have noted that physical change is a trans- 
mutation of cantraries. Privation is a species of opposition approaching 
closest ta contradictaries on the one hand and, on the other hand, it 


is the first species of contraticty since it is the first opposition in a 


33, “Semper tamen in cortsariis omnibus alterum extremum est ut privatio, et 
alterum ut habitus: privatio enim et habitus faciumt contrarietatem... ct idec 
omnes contrarietates oppositianem quae est in genere,”” De Quat, Op., c. 2, ini. 


ee 


“a consistent unit, into a principle or set of principles that we now 


“inthe same genus. Aristotic calls contraries ‘the mast different of things 
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genus. Contraties and privative opposites can be interpreted sa terri 
of contradiction, though mor absolute bat only relative contradicrion. 
Farther, generation, we are told, is from contradictories, yet the pin 
ciple stands, ex nibilo. nibil fit secandune natura, Again, though we 
said that in contradictions absolute nothing is mot in a subject because 
being is not in a subject, we nevertheless spoke of contradiction which 
participates in contraries, and which has extremes cach really sonic- 
thing, really in a genus. 


Tt isto the task of drawing these threads, scermingly diverse, inte 


asign ourselves. Our ultimate end is to determine the antecedents 


of being — to find in the concepts de aihilu the principles from 
which sensible substances proceed. 


G6. TRANSMUTATION OF CONTRARLES 


A change of physical substances is a transmutation of cantrarics. 
This: is evident because the lower extremes of the opposition both of 
‘ contradiction and of privation are absolutely aon-bcing, and as such 

aré hot subject to created powers, Between contraries, however, natural 
teansmutations can occur, since cach extreme of contrariety is actually 
‘gomething in a genus, This is the distinguishing mark of the oppo- 
sition of contrariety, that whereas contradictorics are mutually repug 
‘pant-tecms not in 2 genus, conttarics are mutually repugrant terms 


in-the same genus,’">5 Saint Thomas says: “Nothing prevents contraries 
from being present in the same thing as long as they are not present in 
the waite respect."36 Actually the diffcrent aspects in which contrarics 
are found in the same genus are those of habitus and privation of habitus. 
“Aséng as the privation persists, the acquisition of the opposite quality 
cannot: be effected, and this is so by the very nature of privaian, 
“which removes the patency for the opposite habitus by placing in the 
subject an irremavable obstacle which prevents the actualization of the 


AL ’Privatio enim habitus Facihunt contracietuten, ut dicitur f Payse ct ideo 
", OMNES Contearietates reducuntur in habitum ct privatiancm tanquam in: priman 
‘oppokitionen quac est in genere.” Léid, 

aS. Meteph., V, 1018 a 27. Cf. Metaph., XI, L067 b 12, 14; 1068 a 4-6, 
4 "Nihil autem prohibet contraria cidem tnesse non secundum idem,” 
},,. WS, q. 46, a. 8, ad kb. 
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potency.27 Tt is the privation which, as tt were, keeps the contraties 
from meeting in the same respect in a subjcet, wad thas the truth of 
Aristotle’s statement that cvery contearitty depencts upon prevation, 
is evident.34 Saint Thomas says that the principics of contrariety are 
privation and habitus.39 

The negation of being in the lower extreme of the apposition of can- 
tradiction is made in a untversal scase, whereas in privation ir is made 
in a particular sense only; namely, privatiag is assericd only of those 
beings which lack a quality which by nature they are capable of having. 
A stone is non-seeing but this is not a privation in a stone as it would 
be in a man. Privation, therefore, since it postts nathing, is non-being, 
not however universally conceived, as we have already said, but only 
in a particular sense, as the non-seeing in a being that ts by nature 
entitled to see. Thus the negation in privation differs from that in 
contradiction, according as it regards universality and particularity.’ 

Privation falls shart of absolute contradiction not only on the score 
of the particular negation of being which is its chief characteristic, but 
inasmuch as it approaches in some way to being.*! It is here, in the 
opposition of privation, that conteadictorics and contraries meet, as in 
a middle term, for in ptivative oppasites we have both the non-being 
found in contradiction and the being-in-a-genus found in contrartety 


37. "Sciendum est etiam quod dupliciter elongat aliquid potentiain reme- 
vendo, ita quod nihil ejus relinguatur; et isto modo in oppositiane contra- 
dictoria elongatur potentia ab actu, quia in non ente simpliciter nibil patentiae 
est ad esse. Alio modo interponendo obstaculum, ne potentia ducatur ad actum; 
sed hoc contingit dupliciter; uno modo ad tempus et mohilitec, sicet albedo 
facit subjectum suum distare a nigcedine; alio modo immobiliter, et sic pri- 
vatio removet potentiam sui subjecti ad habitum; non quod potentia amnina 
auferatur; sed quia obstaculum indelebile ponitur in ipso subjecto. De Cxer. 
Op, c 1, 

38. Metaph. XI, 1063 b 17. 

39. In & Meraph., lect. 6. 

40. Thid., leet. 3. 


4i. ‘ln oppositione vero privativa alterum extremum vilius nihil est simpli- 
citer, cum sit de genere non entium; tamen aliquid sibj determinat pro subject: 
quod patet ex altero ejus extremo, quod tequirit subjectum, et hoc est habitus 
ipse: semper enim nobilius extremum trahit ignobilius ad subjectum, si ipsum 
habuerit subjectum et si ipsum aon habuerit subjectam, nec aliud habebit." 
De QOuat. Op, c. 2, itt. 


Ceaeratias 2 


Contearies are drawn as it were toward cvontra-liciion and contiadictorics 
are drawn toward contrariety in a genus. and ibis dovble approach is 
through the medium of the opposition of privation, Sickness and 
health ave contraries, but sickness in 2 body capibie of being sick 
is negation of a particular kind, and this is privetion. Sickuess iy the 
privation of health. Sickness is aot a positive quality, but the nggation 
of a habitus, and since it is drawn hy the habitus of ts subject inte the 
same genus, it is said to be in a genus and in a subject, and thus can- 
traries ace explained in terms of prrvation.! But privation of heatth 
is said to be non-health as well as sickaess, and thus dhe contrarics 
are opposed as negation and affirmation te the manner of eomiradic- 
tories. However, since health and non-hcalth are contradictaries, not 
in the manner absolutely of non-being and being, but contradictories 
in a genus, they are said to be coutradictorics in the nature of con- 
trariety.43 


Always in alf contraries (Saiat Thamas says}, one extreme 35 
like pcivation, the other like a habitus for privation and habitus 
make contrariety, as is said in the First Book of Physics; and 
therefore all opposition of contrariety can be explained in terms 
of ptivation and habitus as in terms of the first opposition which 
exists in a genus; while all opposition of contrariety can be in- 
terpreted in terms of an apposition of contradiction as in terms 
of the absolutely first opposition.4! 


There is here a breaking down of the rigid distinction which at first 
encounter secmed to exist among the species of opposition, The demar- 


‘420 In X Metaph., tect. 3. 
143, “Et idea cum dicitur, Socrates est albus, Socrates non est albus, nor est 
contradictio absolute; sed contradictia participeta i contrariés, in alba sciltcet et 
nigto. Et ideo in omnibus tamen est genere. In contractictoriis vero absatirte 
heutrum extremum est in genere: Hujusmodt enim sunt esse et non esse. Mani- 
festum enim est quod ens nun est in gencic, nec suum oppasitum. Et ideo, 
sicut omnes ces quae sunt in xenere; tla Gmnes Oppositianes rerum in genere 
existentium est resolvere in oppasitionca iffam cujus lermini acs sunt in 
-gpenere.”” De Quat. Op., ¢. 2. 
“44. “Sempet tamen in contrariis umnibus alterum extremum est ut private, 
<¢t alterum ut habitus: privatio enim ct bahitus faciunt contrarietatem, ut 
dicttur. I Phys.; Et ideo omnes contearietates reducuntur in habitum et priva- 
“ Hongm tamquam in primam oppositionem quae est in getter: sed in appasi- 
-tonem contradictionis reducitut omnis contrartetas, ut in pritnam oppositronem 


Simpliciter.” Ibid. 
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cation of boundaries between contradictories, privive opposites and 
cantraries gives way so that the element of contradiction overflows into 
all the species, since, being the first in the genus of Opposition, it is 
the measure of all that follow. 

Somewhere in this threefold opposition can be found the basis of 
the principle or principles from which material or sensible substances 
proceed, for sensible substances are by way of gencrution; generation 
is change, and change is between opposites. 


7. RESOLUTION OF CONTRARIES INTO CONTRADICVORIES 


We have just seen how the transmutation of contraries accounts for 
all change, even in the case of generation when the change is appat- 
ently from contradictories. We shall see in what sense the terms in 
generation arc contradictories, and in what sense they are contraries. 
“Change which is not accidental,’ says Aristotle, “on the other hand, 
is not to be found in everything but only in contraries, in things inter- 
mediate between contraries, and in contradictories."4¢ Jn his meta- 
physical treatise, as we noted before, Aristotle specifics changes of gen- 
eration and destruction as changes from a thing into its contradictory, 
and changes from positive subject to positive subject as changes of 
contrariety, This exhausts the species of change. The task here ts to 
reconcile apparent discrepancies. The extremes of contradiction, namely 
existence and non-existence, are not subject to created power, Cen 
eration and corruption are changes af sensible substances, changes 
from form to form, from potentiality in a subject to actuality, acd 
such changes are subject to natural agents.47 How then can generation 
be changed from contradictory to contradictory, since we have shown 


45. “Accidental” is here used by Aristotle in the sense he explains when 
he says: “When we say that something musical walks, that which wutks being 
sumething in which aptitude for music is an accident.” Phys. V, 1, 22-6 a t6. 
He does not refer to accidental changes such as those of quality, quactity or 
place as we have been discussing them here. 

4G, Phyt.,, V, 1, 224 b 23, 

47, “Esse autem in potentia ad unum necessacio adjungitur esse actu aiiud, 
quia nunquam est in potentia pura sine aliquo actu; aliter materia esset sine 
forma, Et propter hoc tsta extrema subsunt potentiae naturali: esse enim in 
potentia propter esse acta adjunctum subest ageati naturali; agens enim naturale 
semper requirit subjectum actu in quod agat.” De Quart. Op. c. 5. 
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that changes between contradictories are Gubade Hie power OF Sieuisitin: 
Must every generation be said to be a creation, and every vermupiion 
an annihilation? If mot, in whac sense are generaticd and co. 
ruption said to be of the species of the Gppusttion ef cantudhciian | 
Assuredly not in the sense of absolute coutraliction far in thar 
Parmenides was right: Ex while. wiih pt -— provided. oF course, that 
one adds Saint ‘Thomas’ restrictive phrase: seesutdens sitfarans, 

The creative act of God can alone chaim thal power and this act is 
not called peneration but creation, In contradiclian to the state 
meat that generation is from contradtctarics, we Jive the principle 
that ‘whatever is made from pre-cxisting nuuter musi needs be make 
from a contrary."48 Now all changes of generation und corruption 
as well as changes of quality, quantity and Jocariag are ail chauges of 
pre-existing matter, and hence of the appusittan of cuontrariery. Our 
attempted reconciliation of these several principles will he sought in 
a principle which partakes of the naturcs of contradiction and of con: 
traciety, the common denominator as it were, drawing the extreries 
of the genus of opposition to meer in a mildie term which partakes 

_ Of the nature of each extreme, Thus we have the answer ~~ generation 
does proceed fram contradiction, but from comradiction that partict 
pates in contraries and this is contradiction in a rcfative sense, 1c, 
contradiction whose extremes are found in a genus, ‘Fhe racdiat- 
ing factor partaking of the nature of both the greater and the lesser 
opposition is privation, ‘the principle of coutraricty.” 

It is evident therefore, that though gencration proceeds from coa- 
tradictory terms, namely, non-existence and existence, they are not ron- 
existence and existence absolutely speaking, but only relatively. To be 

~ potentially such-and-such is tu be and nor to be at the same time, bur nat 
in the same respect, under penalty of denying the Sundarcntal principle 
of contradiction. That the terms of generation are not absolute contre 
dictories is best summed up by Sunt ‘Phomas in his opusculans on 
_ the species of opposition.19 


; 48. -“Omne enim quod fit ex materia pracexistente wportet ex contrerio fleci.” 
Gon. Gen, 1. U, c. 43, No. 1. 

49. Et dictus ergo manifestum est, quod ad altecam extremum contra- 
dittionis simpliciter, ad esse scilicet, pertinent ambo extrema yenerationis, ess¢ 
silicet boc, et non esse hoc, quod est esse in potentia. Esse enim in poteatia 
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We have shown how physical generation is restricted to the extremes 
of the opposition of contrariety, resolved into terms of the opposition = § 
of contradiction. The conciliating elerent is privation, in itself noth. 
ing and able to claim only the existence of an ever rate’, The priva- 
tion deaws, as it were, the contradictorics in virtue of the similarity 
of theic lower extremes which are negations; it draws che contracies 
in virtue of their uppee extremes which are positive, and in virtie 
of the fact that both contraties and contradictories can he interpreted 
in terms of form and privation of form. Ta considering the subject ' 
under privation, two characteristics impress themselves upon our mind, 
First, in its negative aspect, the privation itself -- the absence at a 
form for which the subject has a natural aptitude, and second, a posi- 
tive feature, the aptitude itself, a potency for possessing the form of 
which it is now deprived. The positive aspect spells potency. and it 
is precisely here that Aristotle and Aquinas said that there is to be 
found the non-being which in some way is being. A “non-being which 
in some way is” is a relative non-being, a being partly in act and 
partly in potency, since to be in potency implies some existence in act, 
as there is never a potency existing apart from some actuality.*° To 
be this and not to be this is to be in polency, and to he in potency 
pertains in some way to existence and in some way ta non-existence, 
for what is in potency does not exist, And so the conclusion that 
non-existence in a genus is the same thing as existence in poiency, Is 


aliquo modo ad esse pertinet. Sed comparanda unum eorum ad uftecum, esse 
iN potentia est quasi non esse, quia quod est in potentia non est, secundum 
Philosuphum: et similiter esse album et non esse album, quod est esse nigram 
vel media colore coloratum, ad esse pertinent, licet non csse album vel esse 
nigrum comparatum ad esse album sit quudammodo non ens, cum ad villus 
exttemum generationis, nan est non esse simpliciter, secundum Phitosuphum, sed 
iliud mon esse idem est quod esse in potentia. Et ideo manifestum est quod talis 
non €ss¢ et esse oppositi est communc subjectum, materia scilicet: ct simifiter 
est de nigro vel non alba, quod est idem, et albo, Harum enim est conimunc 
subjectum quod est ens medium. Sed contradictoria medium non habent, se 
cundum Philosophum, ut supra dictum est. Unde ista sunt contradictoria per 
resolutionem aliarum @ppositionum in contradictorias, quia oppasitio contra- 
dictecia includitur in ornnia alia oppositione, ut supra dictum est, sicut Prins 
includitur in suo posteriori.” De Guat, Op., c §. 

$0. ‘Omne enim ens, in quantum est ens, est in actu, et quodammodo per- 
fectum; quia omnis actus perfectio quaedam est.” Sum. Th, I, q. 5, a. 3. 


De Quar. Op, c. 5. 


Gewerarigs 

the rational solution of the apparcat insciuble anlinomy iwc 
flux revealed by the senses and the permanence recognized by 
tellect. Everything that is, is being, anc all created being is Leva 
Saint Thomas concluded his explanation of haw contradictor cs are re 
solved into contrarics hy saying: "... Not-ta-be-tius.ta act, ar tale 
this-in-potency, which nevertheless implies to-be-anotherin ai, 3 op 
posed to to-be-this-in-act.’"5} 

We are meeting here the basic term “potency” as being the posit: 
ptinciple which mediates between being and non-beiny, eves ts priva 
‘tion is the negative principle on accownr of whick the poteaialtcy : 
found in the subject. Before delving more fully into (he natuce 6 
this relative non-being, since a study of ir will bring us inio the prul- 
iems of act and potency, matter and form, substance and accident, it 
tmay serve both as a conclusion to our previous discussions and as an 
intraduction to the following pages, to indicate concisely the general 


' differences between creatian or productian from absolute noting ane 


generation or production from relative nauthing, 


8. CREATION VERSUS GENERATION 


.. Cation is production ex nihil sai et subjecti. Generation is pro 
diction ex nibilo sui only, since gencration proceeds from 2 subject 
“jo” potency. The extremes of opposition in the creative aet arc absu- 
lute non-existence and existence in general; tn the generative act, 
_ felative non-existence and a substance, or, in other terms, sach-ane-such 
-d noo-existence in a determinate species and existence of tus or that 
. 1 Cotfiposite in a determinate species. Creation results primarily in exist- 
- ence itself, and in the thing created through its existence. Generation 
itesults in a composite thing and, consequently, in existence which be 
* longs to the composite. In creation, crearares participate in the exist- 
“ence of the Creator, but not in His aaturc; in generation the thing 
+ generated pacticipates, not in the existence of the generator, hich ts 


incommunicable, but ia its nature. 


i. “Sicut ergo dicitur non album quod tamen est nigrum vel medium, op- 
-albo; et nullum afium non album; ita non esse acta hoc, sive esse in 
petentia ‘hoc, cui tamen adjunctum est esse actu aliud, opponitur esse actu hoc." 


CHAPTER FOUR 


SUBSTANTIAL CHANGE: TH INTRINSIC PRINCIPLES AND 


RELATED NoOWons 


From the foregoing general analysis of the oppasitions between 
whose terms sensible substances are seen to change, we proceed now 
ta analyze the principles by which potentialities arc actualized, Strictly, 
there is only one such intrinsic principle, namely the form; potentiality, 
or the material intrinsic principle, is not thar by wfc but rather that 
in which the change is seen to occur, Our analysis will involve these 
two principles of the becoming of things which are really constitutive 
causes. The constitutive causes are the material and formal elcments 
in all composite things, without which no material thing would be 
constituted essentially. Viewed in the light of these essential prin- 
ciples, material substances ate seen in their static aspect, that is, as 
constituting a natural species. Material essences may, however, be 
viewed in the Jight of ever-changing realities as well, and this view 
extends beyond the limits of matter and form. Jt sees a substance as 
first in potentiality to one accidental form and then to another, and 
the successive provisional satisfaction of matter's potentiality to various 
forms, constitutes the dynamic aspect of nature. The principle of 
potency and act is basic here. It is the traditional explanation of the 
substantial and accidental becomings of material things. 


i 
ae 
fi : 


1. NATURE OF THE CHANGE 


Substantial becoming has a counterpart in the process of accidental 
becoming with these basic differences: the terminus a quo of the former 
is the primary matter of the changing substance; of the fatter it is the 
secondary matter or the already essentially constituted composite. The 
terminus ad quem of substantial becoming is a new substantial form, 
a change in the essence itself; of the latter, the terminus ad quem is 
an accidental form or merely a change in the quantity, the quality, or 
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the location of the sccond matter! ta sebstaatial changes ihe mints 
tion is instantaneous, (It is, hewever, picceded by a provess vi heii 
tion.) The very moment, for cxample, that che substantial fue “acars” 
breaks down due to the force of the chang 
matter, the new substantial fornt ‘oak ace” is ; 
from the potency of the matter, In aceideetal chugs. 
mutation is gradual, as when cold water acquires: fet, these ts dr al- 
most imperceptible movement from cold to lukcwarni ty warm to fot, 
There is no instant in the movement when cold pives way absitttely 
to hot; the whole process is one of succession icici Unite For tts 
completion, The instantaneous mutition is penetaduin: Hie suvcessive, 
alteration. Saint Thomas gives a brief account ol the distinction jse- 
tween the two when, in the Ceutra Gentile: he Giaces the progressive 
stages by which the ancients attained ta an understanding at being ated 


becoming.? 
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2. PRIVATION 


Basically it is the aptitude for other forms, and the préraliva of all 
forms but the ferm it has at any given moment, that is the start of 
the endless transmutations of matcrial things. Form, privation of fos 
and aptitude for other forms are the three principles from which gen. 
etation proceeds. Note that it is the mutter which is in potentiality, 
which makes possible the process of making and remaking a constant 
factox in nature. The change starts out from maitcr’s lack of a form 
it is:capable of having. Jf matter were perfected by any one of its 
poteatial forms there would not be that particuiar production bat 
another, drawn from matter’s potentialay through its lack of that 
ather form, An acorn doesn’t suck the form of as acorn, but rathey 
of an oak. The doctrine of ul und potcacy rules in this empire of 


1, "Quando autem imtroducitur forma accidentalis, non dictur wacqeaid fer: 
simpliciter, sed fert hoc. "Forma accidentvis a sehstantiali ditfert quia forma 
substantialis fact HOC ALIQUID: forma autem «accidentals ackveail rei ian 


ee hac ‘aliquid existenti; — st igituc prima forma per quam collacatur in gencre, 
a facit.. iidividuam esse hoc aliquid; omnes aliae formac advenient tidividua 


itenti in actu; et ita crunt formac accidentales.” De Princ, Nut. col. 2 (Opuse. 
Vot, 27, Vives}. 
Com, Gen., 1, Wy c. 37, 
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change. Radicafly it is the essential potentiality of ihe mutter and the 
ability of the form to reduce the potentiality to actuality rhat accounts 
for the constant surge of matter toward its perfecting principles. An 
acorn would remain substantially an acorn, a seed a seed, a planta 
plant, hydrogen hydrogen, were their only explanation ta be found 
in the principles of matter and form. An acorn yields its substantial 
form and hence its substance, to that of an oak tree, a sced to a plant, 
a plant to flesh, hydrogen to water, only because there is in the prime 
matter of acorn, seed, plant and hydrogen an aptitude for another sub- 
stantial form which by its actualization of potencies is able to cross 
boundaries and constitute it in another determinate species. It niust not 
be supposed, however, that matter in a determinate specics has poten- 
tiality to any species. The species to which any given porential matter 
has an aptitude is limited. Primary matter in the abstract has capacity 
fox all forms, but primary matter in its actual state is quitc restricted. 
We pause here long enough to bring forward from our introductory 
chapter certain principles and grades of being which we there sug- 
gested as likely candidates for the office of antecedents af being. From 
a cursory summing up of the metaphysical grades of being, we at- 
tached some degree of probability to possible essences as well as ta 4 
twofold potentiality, namely, relative, in an already existing actual 
thing, and absolute, the essential constitutive clement of prime miaiter. 
From a negative point of view we sought some solution to our problem 
from Saint Thomas’ classification of non-being into whil, privatio and 
materia. From Aristotle's ‘principles and causes’’ of things, there were 
contributed form, privation and matter, What do we find from our 
analysis thus far? That, whether viewed from the aspect of grade of 
being or of non-being, or as principles and causes of things, our in- 
quiry yields but a single set of correlated facts: First, that possibility 
of existence precedes and is presupposed by all existence. That it alone 
is the sole prerequisite for creation, and that from nothing nothing 
comes, secundum naturam. Second, that privation of a specific form 
in an already existing being, together with a potentiality for other 
specific or accidental forms, is the starting point of all substantial be- 
coming. Third, that matter is the common element in both terms of 
substantial change, and its correlative, form, is to the potentiality of 
matter as its act of existence. Together, matter and form constitute a 
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determined species and are the potential and active princiates in Ben. 
eration and corruption, We have therefore, paisibiliiy, privation, maticc 
and form. But privation is a negation, amd form is a perfecting prin. 
ciple requiring a subject to be perfected, which subject is pias rat in 
time but in nature (in one sense, though in another sense act always 
precedes potency); and so there remain for further consideration at 
the antecedents of being the two really aftinwie siotioas ot possibility 
and potentiality. It is our purpose now t3 analyze the notion of po- 
tentiality and te determine, if possible, whether or aol lhe two sbove- 
named notions of possibility aud potently can be reduced 
single term. 


3. THE NOTION OF POTENCY 


_: We ase concerned with a closer analysis of the notion of potency. 
This j isthe third notion in Saint Thomas’ threefold non-being, and from 
t, he declares, generation per se has its origin Generation is the 
coming to be according to nature, and such coming to be ts From evs 
.j dm potentia which, as Saint Thomas says, is “non-existence in act, not 
. fon-existence absaiutely, but such-and-such a non-existence.”4 It is 
_ precisely this notion of relative non-being, or being: ia patency, thai 
“we are about to analyze, The term “being in potency” ts an accurate 
“@tpression of the nature of this notion. That the notion is of a “being” 
Jindicates a positive something, a subject; “in potency” indicates that 
-it has not something it can have, and this spells, as we saw, privation. 
Thus in potential beings there is a dual aspect: First, the being lacks 
something, and this is negation; from it we derive a negative principle 
(though a real principle) of generation, Second, it can have something 
other ‘than it has, and this is an affirmation, and from tt we derive a 
positive principle of generation. The subject under privaiion in sub- 
_ ‘stantial generation, namely prime matter, exhibiis in its nature this 
: doable aspect of potential beings, that is, a privation of form and an 


‘Textio modo dicitue non est ens actu, sed ens potentia, Ex et tali oon 
fit genesatio per se." In XH Metaph., lect. 1, fi 

igiliter non esse, quod est terminus a quo in generatione simpliciter, 
et pon esse absolute, sed non ess¢ hoc; esse tamen aliquid ul non ¢sse 
t-esse in potentia.” De Quut. Op, ©. 5. 
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aptitude for all proportionate forms other than the oc at present 
informing it. 

Since potentiality is the essence of matter, we shall frst present 
briefly the Thomistic doctrine of the nature of mater. Since matter 
cannot exist without form, our analysis Of wraverie privat must acces 
sarily involve its correlative, form.? The distinctions heeween prime 
matter and privation, and lastly an exposition of potency itself with 
its corcelative act, will canctude the present section of our thests. 

Numerous are the references Saint Thomas makes ta prime matter 
throughout his works.6 The reason is not diffeult to uncesstand, The 
essence of prime matter is potentiality and Saint Thomas’ adoptton of 
the Aristotelian doctzine of poteacy and act found repeated applicatian 
throughout the philosophical and theological writings of the Angelic 
Dactor. 


It seems heside the point to entes into a detailed account of prime 
matter, moreover its adequate analysis demands a separate and lengthy 
treatment. Our particular aim here is to do no more than to set matter 
forth as the subject of potentiality and privation, and as the correlative 
of the determining form in a given species, in order to show in how 
far all these concepts pertain to the antecedents of being. 


5. “Materia autem secundum id quod est, est ens in potentia. Unde migis 


Tepugnat matetiae esse in actu sine forma, quam accidenti sine subjecto,” 
Sum. Th., 1, g. 66, a. 1, ad 3. 


6. Saint Thomas makes numerous references throughout his works to prime 
matter. For the nation of what prime matter is, cf. fa Vil Metaph,, lect. 2, — 
G6; In I Phys, lect. 12; — 12; —~ 15; In XI Metaph., lect, 2, In X Metaph., 
fect. 5; 1 De Geu., lect, 20; Sum. Th., 1, q. 66, a1, od 3; -- 1, q. Thad 
ad 2; — 1, gq. 84, 0. 3, ad 2; — UII, q. 75, a8. 3; — 1, 9. 4, 2 1; — 1,9. 18S, 
a1, ad 2; IV Sent., d. 12, q. 1, a. 1; — d. 12, q. 4, a 23 FE Sent, do ta, g. 
4; Z Sent. d. 3, q. 2, a. 2, ad 4: De Spir. Creat., a. 3; De Prine. Nat., uee.; 
init.; De Verit., q. 3, a. 5, ad 3; Quodliber, IX, 6, 3; De Ente et Essentia, c, 
7, De Malo, q. 2: De Gen. ef Cerrup., q. 1, a. 3. 

for what prima matter is aot, cf. Summa Theologica, 1, q. 76, 28. 3, 4; — 
I, q. 76, a. 6, ad L and ad 2; — 1-H, q. 123, a. B: In F Metaph., lect. 12; --- 4- 
— 7,1 De Gen, fect. 1; — 22; In I Phys, lect, 9; Con. Gen. 1. UW, c. 58: UV 
Seni, d. 12, 1, 2; De Natura Maseriae, cc. 1, 4, 5, 6, 73 De Spiv. Creat., 4. 3, 


ad roan Hf De Gen. et Corrup., lect. 4; 1 De Gen., lect. 10; Quodtibes q. 
1, a. 6, 2. 
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Substantial Chaitye 
Prime matter, as one of the two posite canstitucive chameus of 
material bodies is, in itself, non-being, but a nea-hving valy per aver 
dens? Qt is pure potentiality and nothing cles a potentially to: 
the substance which the substantial fore. wiil const: 
it has no isolated being, but cxists only in coujunctigat with fe 
is unknowable except insofar as il Is joined wo formas’ da dis whséracr 
state, that is, considered universally, puitue macter is evsentiaily un 
determined but infinitely determinable in respect ol material bodies: 
it lacks privation of form as well as form when thus com cred! ! 
Though it has no actual existence apart From: For, it is neverlbchoes 
real,?? is not an ens ratios as privation is, twa a positive csseedial 
principle of corporeal beings. 

From Aristotle, Saint Thomas approved and accepted two well- 
known definitions of matter. The positive definilion is: “Matter fs the 
fist subject of each thing from which, since it is intrinsic, something 
which is not per accidens comes into being.”""? The negative <cfinition 
is! “By matter I mean that which in itself is neither a particular thing 

not of a certain quantity nor assigned to any of the categories hy which 
being is determined... .The ultimate substratum is of itself neither 
a particular thing nor of a particular quantity nor otherwise positively 


7. Cf mira, p. 86, footnote 26, 

_-, & “Materia autem prima non patest pracfuisse per seizstm ante omnia 
“.cocport formate, quum non sit nist potentia tantum.” Cea, Gen. |, VW. c. 43, 
No. 2, Cf. also Sum. Th., 1, q. 115, a. 4, ct 2 
& “Non igitur potentia materiae est aliquu proprictas addita super cssentism 
ejus; sed materia secundum suum substaatiam cst pocentia ad esse substantiate.” 
, Tn PPhys., fect, 14. CE. adsa Sam. TA, Vg. 34, a. By cel 82S qe Tt. 1c aed 2. 
19.."Quia omnis definitio et omnis cognirto est per festa; ideo materut prime 
hon potest per se deftniri nec cognosct, sed per comparationem edo ferman,” 
De Princ, Nat, col. §. “Dicere ergo quod materia sit in itct Forina, est 
‘dicere cantradictatia esse simul.” Quod. UE, qo J, ald. CF. abso. Sao. THA, 

4. 13, 2.3, ad 3; De Verit., q. 3, 4% 5. 

“AL CE. De Prine. Nat., col. $. 

42.-For the reality of prime matter, cf. Cow. Ger., 1. I, cc. 54, 55; Sum. Th., 
4,4.2; —@, 15, a. 3, ad 3; — g. 66, a. 1; --- q. B4, a. 3, ad 2 -- gq. 115, 


Phys. 192 a 31-34. 
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characterized, nar yet is it the negation of these.“"4 By chcse detinitions 
prime matter is seen to be excluded fromm the cateyrories of beth sub- 
stance and accident. It is not a substance, for a substance is a self-sab- 
sisting reality, essentially so; whereas prime matter is the Arse subject 
of substance, the substrate of substantial being. Neither is prime matter 
an accident, for an accident is a being of being, a being whose essence 
it is to exist in another. Prime matter, however, is a principle of mate. 
tial substance and cannot be considered as an acrident tn any way, 
since, as first subject of substance, it requircs no subject of inherence 
even though it cannot exist without the co-existence of the substantial 
form, 

Matter, excluded from the categories of being, is not thereby non- 
being absolutely, since it is an essential constituent of corparea things.” 
The union of primary mattec and substantial form results tn a com 
postte substantial being, per se and simplretter ynxn, atid not some 
being per accidens. Primacy matter “ts” in some way for it is a being 
in potentiality..6 Though prime matter is a noa-being per accident 
and not directly in the category of substance, yet it is reducible ta it 
since it is an inteinsic part of corporeal substances and what is predi- 
cated of the whole, namely, substance, can be predicated of the part, 
namely, prime matter.1? “Prime matter has for its genus the category 
of substance,” says Saint Thomas, supposing one were to aticmpt a 
definition, since it is determinable ta any specics of corporeal substance, 
granted proper and commensurate efficient causality.?8 


14, Metaph, VII, 3, t029 a 20. 


\5. “Materia dicitur quod habet esse ex eo quod sibi advenit, quia der se 
esse incompletum, immo nullum esse habet, ut dicit Commentator in 1 De 


Anima. Unde, simpliciter loquendo, forma dat esse materiac....° De Princ. 
Nat., col. 2, 


1f. "Materia prima aliquo modo est, quia est ens in potentia.” Con, Gee, | 
Il, <. 16, f. 
17. “Materia enim dicitur substantis non quasi ens aliquid actu existens in 


se considerate, sed quasi in potentia ut sit aliquid actu haec dicitue esse hoe 
aliquid.” 2a Vili Metaph., 1. 


18, “Materia autem si ejus essentia defineretur, haberet pro differentia ipsum 


suum ordinem ad formam ¢t pro genere ipsam suam substantiam,” Quod, IX, 
a. 6, ad 3. 
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it is diprived of all acti 


Prime matter is pure potentiality; that i: 
it does not contain any act as part of irseil nor | 
act either formally or entitatively. Tt enjoys ac actiat 
from form. This is undeniably the teaching of Saint Ther 
prime matter never exists, as it is potentialily more and $i is 
such, is too indeterminate to possess any aclu lity of ts own. For this 
reason prime matter is not property said te hare aa vaserce. since us 
sence is determined by form and prirne matter in itself is cteveid of 
all form. Prime matter receives its existence through fori, airheagh 
existence, in the strict sense, comes ta the commosiic, the resnliing alk 
stance, rather than to the matter alone.! 

Act in relation to potentiality in substantial beings is said to be iwa- 
fold: first, formal act whereby esseaice is canstituicd ; secunct, entitative 
act whereby existence is given to that real essence. Now in respect of 
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| prime matter jn itself, there is neither a form constituting it an essence 
.. (no essential act}, nor an act of existence giving it reality extya causis 


(no.existential act). We say, i itself, because both formal and en- 


“titative act belongs to prime matter not in itself but insofar as it is 4a 
”. intrinsic principle of corporeal beings. We have said that that act or 
perfection whereby a thing is constituted a determinate species is said 
. . ti be its formal act, or act in the order of essence. 


“Jn this sense a given form unites with prime matter to canstitute 


some third thing, some essence. The substantial form “oak” united 
.. with Prime matter constitutes the natural species “oak tree.” The form 


determines what the prime matter shall become; thus the formal act 


_ Sbastitutes the essence of a thing. But whereas farmal act constitutes 
“a peal essence, a further act or form is necessary to give existence to 
“that thing, placing it outside the state of mere possibility. This is 
- ¢ntitative act; act in the order of existence. By it a thing is constituted 
: extra causis. Saint Thomas held that matter tn itself not only is de- 
prived of all formal act, but enjoys no entitative act. It is not an essence 


Secundo autem quia ipsum esse non est proprius actus materiae, sed 


nig totius. Ejus enim actus est esse, de quo possumus dicere quad sit. 


Fete..eutem non dicitur de matetia, sed de toto. Unde materia non potest 
d ae est, sed ipsa substantia est id quod est.” Com. Gen. §. UL, ¢. 54. CE. 
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(though it Is a part of essence) 24 and it does not cxist in nature apart 
from form?! Jt has no actuality except insufar as it shares in some 
actuality. Hence prime matter has existence only inasmuch as it is a 
constitutive cause of and shares in the actual existence of a substantial 
being.2? So firm was Sainte Thomas tn his constetion that matter ce- 
quires form as its co-existing principle, that be declarcs even God Him- 
self to be incapable of giving isolated cxistesice te prime matter? 


20. “Quod matetia sola non sit essentia, planum est" De Hate of Bssends, 
«2, “Materia, proprie [oguendo, non hubet esscation. sed col pars cxsentize 
tottus.” De Vertis, q. 3, a. 3. Though Saint Thomas says ia Qe Verditere that 
matter is only a part of essence, nevertheless in bis opuseul (Je Quutuor 
Opposilir he says matter may be thought of as an essence wih certain Himita- 
tions: “Nec est etiam impticatia contradictionis cum divitur, quater: ust quiedam 
essentia, si esse non sequitue ipsam essentiam: quia cum dicuur quod materia 
est essentia qua¢dam, idem pracdicatur de se, quit materia cst sur essentia 
quod in omnibus simplicibus invenitur. Non autem per hoc denvtabr wiquad ; 
esse sequi essentiam, quia in omni re creata differt esse ab tps re, Nee opertet qued | 
quandocumque in propositione aliqua ponitur ‘est’ aliquod esse etiam respondere 
in re, ut dictum est.” Elsewhere in the same chajrer Saint Thoms says: 
“Similiter cum dicitur, materia prima est non ens per accidens, non stgnificatus | 
quod aliquod esse sequatur essentiam materiae ipsius, quia esse actus est qus ! 
in matetia prima de se non teperitur, cum sit pura potentia, sect signifatur | 

t 
| 


. 
1 | 
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quod essentia materiae est subjecta privationi, ratione cuyus dicitur aon ens.” 
De Quat, Ob, c 4. 

2t. “Materia prima non existit in rerum natura per s¢ ipsam, cum non sit 
ens in actu, sed potentia tantum.” Sam. Té., 1, g. 7. a. 2, ad 3. 

22. Cf. Con. Gen, L. tl, ¢. 54, for the Thomistic teaching on the composi. 
tion of matter and form as distinct from the composition of essence and exist 
ence, though they both result from potency and act. 

23. Cf. Quod. Hi, 1 (Val. 15, Vives). "Cum autem Deus sit ipsum esse 
subsistens, manifestum est quod natura essendi convenit Dea infinite absque 
omni limitatione et contradictione, unde ejus virtus active s¢ extendit infcite ad 
tutum ens, et ad omne id quod potest habere ratinnem entis. Hud ergp satu 
poterit excludi a divina potentia quod repugnat rationi entts: e¢ hac nun prnpter 
acfectum divinae potentiae, sed quia ipsum non potest esse ens, uttde non 
potest feri, Repognat autem rationi entis non ens simul ct secundum idem 
existens: unde quod aliquid simul sit et non sit, a Deo feri non podtesr, vec 
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aliquid contradictionem includens; et de hujusmodi est materiam esse in actu 
sine forma. Ommne enim quod est actu vel est ipse actus, vel ust potenti 
participans actom; esse autem actu repugnat rationi materiae, quae secundum 
propriam rationem est ens in potentia, Relinquitur ergo quod non possit esse 
in actu nisi inquantumt participat actum: actus autem Participatus a materia 


escer pase 
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There are but two remaining points io he made mi tbe prusent trea! 
ment of matter. First, prime matter is neither gerecatve or cerruprttiol.. 
and second, tt is produced by an act of crealfen, “We hold,” says che 
Angelic Doctor, “matter to be createcl by God thaugh ror apart fio 
form..,.°?4 In changes that take place in corporeal beings, prime 
matter is neither brought into being nor destroyed. tt remains ca he 
the subject of the new forms, even ay if was the sadject of the ols 
forms, “In whatever things there is composlion of porentiality anct 
act, that which holds the place of first potunthdity or of Arst subject, 
is incorruptible; wherefore cven in coraiptible substances prime matter 
is incorruptible."?> Hence it is the very simplicity of prime mutter 
which guarantees its indestructibilicy, since carzuption and gencration 
are changes of composites. 

Of itself prime matter cannot be the term of creation, but th is in- 
duded in the ‘creation of material substances which are rather “ron 
created” than created. “This alone is said to be created which has 
existence, and this is a suppositus or first substance whose properly it 
is to exist in itself. Nor is matter said to exist except through such a 
suppositum, nor accidents either. And therefore they are said to be 


con-created rather than created.'?4 


sihil est aliud quam forma; unde idem est dictu, materia sit ia actu sine foam, 
ed dicere contradictoria esse simul; unde a Dea fieri aon potest.” Geod. etl. 
ool. 2. 

‘24. “Sed quia nos ponimus materiam cceatam a Den, non tamer sine forma, 
habet quidem materia ideam in Den, non tamen aliam ab idea conpositi: pam 
_thateria secundum se neque esse habet, neque cognoscibilis est.” Sux. 14. 1. 
q: 15, a. 3, ad 3. 

: 25. “Materia non est genetabjlis nec corruptihilis: guia omae gued generatur, 
tx thateria generatur: et quod corrumpitur, in metenam corrampicur: qui ma- 
tefia est principium primum ex qua aliquid & et ultimem: in quod abil ued 
coffumpitur, secundum Philosophuin im Pos. Lo inl: ipsa nnn nisi ex nibila 
producitur, et nonnisi in nihilem desinere potest.” De Nes Ata. 1. CF alsu 
Com.- Gea, |. U, ¢. 3. 

‘26. "Hoe enim solum creari dicitur gud fabet esse; et he est supposinin, 
si¥¢ prima substantia, cujus est esse per se. Materia vero oon dicitur esse nisi 
.pertale suppositum, nec etiam aceidentie. Be ideo concreata dicuntur potius 
Quamcreata.’ De Quat. Op. c. 4. 
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4. PRIVATION AND MATTER 


Privation and matter, which mect in the same subject, differ formally 
since privation is a principle per decidens bat imatter a principle per 
e727 They are intimately associated, since they mect in a common 
subject. Privation ts a negation, not avy negation but the negation of 
a form proper to a thing, and so is non-being by naturc.?® Prime matter 
in its actual state is subject to privation as weil as to form, for inasmuch 
as it is informed by one form, it 1s deprived of all ather forms for 
which it has potentiality, and so it is non-being but only per accidens.9 
Privation is an ens rationis only 3° prime matter has some reality, and 
is capable of existing extra-mentally in vera natura. The subject 
common to both privation and prime matter is an actual substance: 
in respect of privation this substance lacks a certain mode of being; in 
respect of prime matter this substance, while it actually is what it is, 
is in potency to becoming other substances. 
Privation presupposes a subject with an aptitude; in other wards, 
a potential being is the subject of privation, for if there were no subject 


27. “Materia et privatio sunt idem subjecto, sed differunt ratinne;...unde 
privatio dicitur principium non per se, sed per accidens, quia scificet cotncidit 


cum materia.” De Princ. Nat., col. 3. 


28. "Et quia generatio non fit ex mon ente simpliciter, sed ex non ente quod 
q 8 


est in ajiquo subjecto, et non in quodlibet, sed in determinate: non enim ex 
quolibet non igne fit ignis, sed ex tali non igne, circa quem nata sit feri forma 


ignis; tdeo dicitur quod privatio est priacipum, et non negatio.” De Princ. Nat. 


col. 4, 


29. OF this Aristotle says: “Now we distinguish matter and privation and 
hold that one of these, namely the matter, is nol-being only in virtue of an 
attribute which it has, while privation in its own nature is nat-being; and that 
the matter is nearly, in a sense IS substance, while the privation in ao sense is.” 
Pays, I, 9, 192 a 1. 


30, Ens enim dupiiciter dicitur, ut Philosophus docet (Mesaps., V): Uno modo 
secundum quod significat essentiam rei et dividitur per decem praedicamenta, 
et sic nulia privatio potest dici ens; atio modo, secundum quod significat veri- 
tatem compositionis, et sic malum et privatia dicitur ens in quantum privatione 
dicitur aliquid esse privatum.” Con, Gen., |. Tf, c. 9, fi. 


Swhstaitial Chieityc : 


in potentiality to other forms, there would be oie psivuiow: 
precisely is what privation is.3! Prime mati: sige. 1m 
subject, for matter itself is the ultemaite ststiite af anecriad Unies. 
the first subject of corporeal substances. Wel! vortributing fo the eset 
tial constitution of sensible bodics. Privatinn fs 0 moccasary anh ret inal 
antecedent of generation. Though i has no postive tiduence it Lhe 


Dros 
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generation of the new form, this docs noi Mead that i is mut af 
principle, nor is it to be thought that it is AGT necesstry tu Chie preses 
of generation.32. [t ceases with the cin tion of the new form: atliers és: 
contraries would exist at the same time and du the sume respec, Peti 
matter is a necessary and natural antecedcat eaf constiuens of Ben 
erated substances, thus exerting a posiiive inHuence, and is sud to ne 
burs cantracis te 


areal principle that is also a cause. It docs not cc 
it. must persist under the new form or clsc all caming to he world 
be a series of annihilations and creatians. The new substance which 

‘a terminates a substantial change retains the prime marter of the present 
substance but loses the old privation aad acquires riew privations proper 

..to-the nature of the new substance. 

; “While in generation the matter or the subject perseveres, privation 
‘does ‘not, nor does the composite which is made up of imatter and 
ptivation. Therefore matter which docs not imply privaiion ta per 

~ manent,33 that which does imply it, 1s transient.) Muattce can he sani 
to migrate from subject to subject inasmuch as it is cuasctessly informed 

‘and. fe-informed by the forms to which it is potential. In its abstract 

State, however, it is said to be in potency te existence iM general, afict 


this Fis held permanently fixect, as it were, to this one actuality se 


“Tong as it is thus conceived. Neither privation nor peirie matter can 


BL “Carentia formae in co quod est io potentia ad foram, est privatio.” 
Sim T6., 1, 9. 66, 2. 2. Ch. Sum TA. I. gq. U8. a. 3. 

32. “Diciter etiam principium genesationis a qte incipér generates ef joe 
* tiode” principium vel initium generationis est privatio formue inducendag.”” 
Sent, d. 5, q. 3. 

33. That is, matter in its universality; taken in an abstract sense, 
44. That is, matter in its determined state under limitation of a specific form. 
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properly be called an esscnce.3> Privation cleteriincs its subject. 
Prime matter determines form.3? 

We have been dealing with three principles of the generation of 
sensible substance, namely, privation, matter and form. We noted 
that the essence of matter is privation of cleterminec cxtstence and 
potentiality for forms of which it is capable, We Uicreforc, tn these 
last few pages, advanced the Vhomistic teaching concerning tie nature 
of prime matter, and we determined the ditterences between privation 
and matter. We propose to take up for special consideration the natuce 
of potentiality in itself. Before daing so, we shalt quote Sain Thosns 
summarily concerning the three notions of privation, form and matter: 


Three principles are required for generation, namely, potential 
being, which is matter; non-being in act, which is privation, atid 
that by which a thing is, and this is form, There are cherefore 
three principles of nature, matter and form and privation of 
form; of these, form is that principle by which something 1s 
generated, whereas the other two principles are principles from 
which generation proceeds.38 


The three principles are not of equal influence, for privation is a prin- 
ciple in fieri only; matter and form are principles in esse as well.J9 


35. “Privatio autem non est aliqua essentia, sed cst negatio in substantea.” 
Con. Gen, 1. Il, c. 7. Cf. also De Quat. Op., 6. 4, Infra, p. 86, footarte 26. 

36. “Ad cujus evidentiam sciendum est quod negatio neque ponit aliquid 
neque determinat sibi aliquad subjectum; et propter hoc potest dici tum de 
ente quam de non ente; sicut non videos et non sedens, Privatio autem non 
ponit aliquid, sed determinat sibi subjectum; ‘est’ enim ‘negatio in subjecto’ 
ut dicitur, {V Metzph., caecum enim non dicitur nisi de eo quod est nacum 
videre.” Sum. Th, 3, q. 17, a. 4. 

37. “Forma vero finitur per materiam, in quantum forma in se considerata 
communis est ad multa; sed per hoc quod recipitur in materia, ht forms de- 
terminate hujus rei.” Sum. Th, 1, gq. 7, a. 1. 

38. “Ad hoc autem quod sit generatio, tria requiruntur: scilicet ens in 
potentia quod est materia; et non esse actu quod est privatio, et id per quod 
ht actu quod est forma: ...Sunt igitur tria principia naturae, scilicet materia 
ct forma et privatio quorum scilicet fosma, est id propter quod fit generatio, 
alia duo sunt ¢s parte ejus ex quo est generatio.” De Princ. Nat., col. 3, 

39. “Privatio est principium in fieri, et non in esse; quia dum fit idolum, 
oportet quod non sit idolum; si enim esset non fheret, quia quicquid At non 


may be viewed under a ctual aspert 


Substantial Change uO] 


It remains now for us to constder potentiaiey jiscit. the: most Lucelo 
mental of all the notions claiming the Wile of snturedeuts uf bome 
for Saint Thomas tells us that the subject aF privatinn and 3 Faget: 
one and the same thing, which is being in ger kale 


§. POTENCY, ACTIVE AND BASSIVK: 


The first subject, the ultimate inaterial substrate of corparral fecinges 
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ens int genere; second, in its essential wha sccrastic. pois ity, cas ee 
potentia, To be “this” in potency is no: to be “tits i iets thas + 
thing in patency is to be sometirag sa’ not io he soni 


gounde: aS 


- different aspects. [t is the comeeps et icl Salills Aviscot!.'s Sasis: nee 


upon an indeterminate being as ihe ant solut’on of th: serologi.al 


dilemma. Is reality being or becoming? Commenting on the Philasa 
pher’s Book XIE of Metaphysics, Saint ‘Thomas says: 


The Philosopher solved their doubts (the ancients’) by showing 
how something comes from being and from non-being. He holds 
that being is twofold, actual and potential. Wiatever is changed, 
therefore, is chaaged from potential into actual being, as some- 
thing potentially white becomes actually whire. So in the genus fat 
of substance, al? things come from being and non-being; fren i 
non-being accidentally insofar as something comes from a subject 5 
uader privation which is said ta be non-being, but the thing 
comes to be per se from being in potency. ‘ 


St, nisi in successivis, ut ja tempure ct motu sed ex gue jam idelum est, aon 


ot ihi privatio idoli, quia affirmatin et negativ non sunt simul, similiter nex 
privatio et habitus.” f4/d., col. 4. 
40. Cf, Sum. TA. 1, gq. 48, a. 3. 


. 44, “Hane ergo dubitationem Philosophus salvit, ostendende quaiter aliquid 
fit.ex ente et ex non ente; dicens quod duplex est ens, seilicet ens aclu, or ens 


‘potentia. Omne igitur quod transmutatur, transmutalur ex cnle int polentia in 
. actu ens; sicut aliquid alteratur ex albo in potenti i acta album. Unde et in 
. .@9ere substantiae fiunt omnis ex non ente et ente. Ex non ente guider securi- 
‘dun axideas, inquantum fit aliquid ex materia subjecta privationi, secundwo 
_ , Gus. dicitur non ens, Sed per se fit aliquid ex ente, non autem in actu, sed io 
- Potentia.”” Lect. 1. 
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As a being, potency 8 a non-being which in a curtain sense a. Ay 
the essential characteristic of prime matter, it th a plitude or capacity 
fas doing or receiving something, the principle of active and. passion. 
Potency presents the double aspect of acting (1 
(secipiendi) which are the basis of the twofold Jtvisien of real patency 
into active and passive, The former is operative, is rigdilly cvilect “power,” 
and is said to be on the pact of form, The latter, a passive faculty, is 
receptive, is properly called “potentiality,” and is said to foe: on the part of 
matter ;# which means that passive potency ts proper to irlieicr as the 
determinable component im the composite, and that ative potency is 
ptoper to the formal cause as the determining clement specifying the 
matter and actualizing the potentiality under the action of an adequate: 
effictent cause.43 tn other words, active potency is a pawer possessed by 
an agent to do something proportionate to its nature; passive potency is 
the faculty of receiving some modification consistent wilh its nature. 
It is, for example, in the passive potentiality of snaw to become water, 

but not to become black. A flower, to use an ever-rendy iustracan, 
is in the passive potentiality of the prime matter of the secd, and in 
the actual power of natural agents such as soil, atr, moisture, ¢f cefera. 
Given normal conditions, a seed can develop into a flowering plant 
through real distinct potentialities found in both the subject and the 
agents. Now potency is not actuality but its contrary, and these two 
notions are the basic concepts underlying all change and movement. 
Things between which changes are seen to occur, Saint Thoinas tells 
us, are contrari¢s. Potency is oppascd to act as capacity for being some: 
thing is opposed to the fulfillment of that capacity, But since all con- 
traties are in a common subject, so are potency and act Fouad in a 


nach aed reverting 


42. 'Potentia ad esse non solum accipitur secundum moun potenti pas- 
sivag, quac ést ex patte materiae, sed etiam secundum moduin patentiac activa, 
quae est ex parte formae.”” De Pot., gq. 5, a. 4, ad 1, 

43, “Sicut ea quae funt ex materia, sunt in potentia materiae passiva, ita 
quae funt ab agente oportet csse in potentia activa agentis, Non sutem po 
tentia pusstva materize perfecte reduceretur in actum, si ex materia feret anum 


tantum earum ad quau materia est in potentia. Ergo si aliquis agens cujus 
potentia est ad plures effectus faceret unum illorum fantum, potentia ejus son 
ita complete reducerctur in actum sicut qauum facti plura. Per hoc autem quod 


potentia actia ceducitur in actum, effectus consequitur similitudinem agentis.” 
Con. Gen. 1. Wi, ¢. 45, No. 2. 


y 
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given subject though under differcat aspects. Vhas patency, which of 
itself is not an actual being, is neverthcles 
determinable by form, a non-being whi 
this indeterminateness which makes possibie Uie changes by which bu: 
indetermined becomes determined, limited, , 
indeterminate being, or potency, is the object af our pres nt altorcicn. 
The division of real potency iuto active ated passive ti a distinction 
which is founded on basic ditfcrenwes. “Vhe notion af acieve potency 
is that of a principle of change or movement in another, fr gettin 
est alind, Yt is an active power of producing wm clfct upan something 
else which is distinct from it, as the builder is distiaei from the house 


§ 


an didwerminats beirut, one 
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he builds, or the soi! and moisture arc distinct From tlic tree they 


nourish, The notion of passive potency, on the other tian, ts a prin- 
ciple of receptivity, a capacity for receiving a change from another in- 
sofar as it is another. Paralleling active potency, it tad is distinct 
from the effect produced, even us the capacity for becoming an oak 
ig distinct from the oak, or the capacity of the human mind to know 
is distinct from the knowledge acquired. 

Active and passive potency differ as to their correlative forms. Por, 
says Saint Thomas, act is twofold: first act which is form, and second 
act which is operation.4> To this twofold act, since act and potency 
are correlative, there corresponds a twofold potency: onc, active, the 
act of which is operation, and the second, passive, the act of which js 
form. ‘The correlative act of passive potency is movement terminating 
in a-form, first act. The act and perfection of active potency is oper- 
ation, second act, which presupposes a first act, ‘Thus active potency 
is-of itself an act, since it has the perfection of operation with respect 


44.°“Esse enim in potentia aliquo modo ad esse pertinet.’ Alse “Esse in 
potentia est quasi non ¢sse, quia quod est in potentia non est,” Again, "Esse 
autem in potentia ad unum necessario adjungitur esse actu aliud, quia aunquain 


est esse in patentia pura sine aliquo actu; aliter materia essct sine forma.” 
De Quast, Op., c. 5. 


: 4%, “Actus autem est duplex: primus, qui est furma; secundus, qui est 


operation.” De Pot, q. 1, a. 1. 


: 46, "Una activa cui respondet actus, gui est operatio, alia est potentia pas- 
>... diva, Qui, fespondet actus primum, qui est forma, ad quam similiter videtur 


tundario momen potentia devolutim. Sicut autem nihil patitur mist ratinne 
Potentiae passivae, ita nihil agit misi ratione actus primi, qui est forma." ibid. 
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to passive potency; for nothing acts, Sint Thorias says repeatedly, 
except insofar as it is in act, Thus active power is the prmnciple by 
which potentialities are perfected in act. The oppusitien bewween pas. 
sive and active potency is as the opposition beiscea outer and fom 
in a compasite, or between act and potency i being in generat? 
Between active power and act there is no oppositren, put between pas- 
sive power and act there is opposition. The reason fox this is found 
in the very fact that the active powcr is in some way an act, as we 
showed above. “Active power is not contrary ty act but is founded 
upon it, for everything acts according as it is actual; bul passive power 
is contrary to act, for a thing is passive according as it is potential. 

We must note here as we have done before that the active potency is 
best termed “‘power’’ and the passive potency “potentiality.” This will 
do away with any confusion which might arise from ters, for whea 
Saint Thomas says ‘no potentiality is operative,’4? he is speaking of 
passive potency only; for he repeatedly tells us that active potency is 
the principle of action.” Passive potentiality, though a rcal capacity, 
is nevertheless charactetized by receptivity of act, not by self-actualiza- 
tion; but active potency, on the other hand, tends toward activity; its 
object and effect is something made.>? 

Active and passive potency, or power and potentiality, arc real capaci: 
ties in really existing subjects and for this reason they are specified in 


47, “Materia compatatur ad agens, sicut recipiens actionem quac ub ipso est; 
actus enim, qui est agentis ut 2 quo, est patientis ut in quo. Igitur requisitur 
materia ab atiquo agente, ut recipiat actionem ipsius; ipsa enim actio ugentis, 
in patiente recepta, est actus agentis et formae, aut aliqua inchoatio formae in 
ipso." Con Gen, 1. UH, c. 16, No. 6. 

48. ““Potentia activa non dividitur contra actum, sed fundatur in cn; nam 
unumquodque agit secundum quod est in actu; potentia vere passiva dividitur 
contra actum; tam unumquodque patitur, secundum quod est in porentia”’ 
Sum. Th. 1, q. 25, a. 1, ad 1, 

49. “',.. nulla autem potentia operationem habet...." Com Gen., 1. it, ¢. 25. 

30. “'Petentia activa dicitur secundum quod est Principium uctrnis.”' De 
Po., gq. t, a. 1. 

5t. “Unde cum duplex sit potentia, scilicet potentia ad esse, et potentia ad 
agere, utriusque potentiae perfectio vittus vocatur. Sed potentia ad csse se 
tenet ex parte materiae, quae est ens im potentia; putentia autem ad agere se 
tenet ex parte format, quae ¢st priccipium agendi, et quod unumquedque 


; it, 
inquantum est actu.’ Swm. Th, J-II, q. 55, a. 2. ” 
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the genus of potency as real or subjeceits pocenei - 
poteacies cannot be denicd without vivlunce to < 
sense. We know from experienre that an nah «3 iM rvs 
acorn under normal conditions. We fikewise Know thar fire appli 
to coals will cause the latter ta bura. No ane of us plants aa avery 
in the hope that a peachtree will come forth, nor do we fur coal in 
the expectation that it will sprout buds ar prodace rate. Ati tats fs by 
way of saying that experience has shown us that capacines For beeuns 
ing such-and-such are seal in the pre-oxisting sabjet. The t ficcr mnt 
teally be in the potentiality of the matter. “The ciecl oust Lhewise be 
real in the agent. The reality of the effect is not actually in the agers 
but virtually. The Parthenun was not actually in the buitders nei in 
the materials used, but virtually only; chat is, in virlue of the passive 
potentiality of the material it was possible, by tie actioa of the butt 
ers, to bring into actuality that which before was only putentialrty. 
Farmers plant sceds in the firm conviction that the forces of faturc 
have the power to produce a harvest. The active power is that hy 
which the effect is produced; the nature of the effect lies in the passive 
potency of the pre-existing matter. The work of the active power is 
to bring that potentiality forth inta actuality, Saint Thornas says 
of this: 


cc and comniua 


From a mesma 


Every agent that requires prejacent matter im acting, has i 
matter proportionate to its action, sa that whatever is in che 
potency (power) of the agent, is all ia the potentiality {passive 
potency) of the matter; otherwise it could nat bring into act all 
that are in its active power, and thus would have that power 
with regard to such things, to no purpose’? 


The type of existence which prime mattce has is determined by the 
nature of the form which informs it: for cxample, if the form is 
inorganic, then the existence which belongs ta the compesite of thus 
prime matter and this substantial fornt is non-living existence. Tf the 


$2. “Omne agens quod in agendo sequirit materiam pragjacentem, habet ma- 
tetiam proportionatam suae actioni, ut quidquid est in virtute agentis, toturn 
iit tn. potentia materiae; alias non posset in actum producere quidquid est in 
iene activa, et sic frustra haberet virtutem ad ifla.” Con. Cen. LI, c. 
Do. 7, 


The reanty af the 
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composite is living, then the prime maticr participates through its form 
in living existence. If the form is spiritual, as the soul, then this prime 
matter to which it is joined participates in the existence oF a spicitual 
nature. Fora dat esse miaterfac. As a conscqucnic of the reception of 
form, prime matter is restrictect or Limited by it. Inasmuch as it is in- 
formed by this form, it cannot at the same tine be informed by an 
other form; furthermore, its potentiality to all ather fortis és sestricted, 
at least proximately, to that which can naturally be eluced from its 
potentiality. The potentiality of the prime matter mi an acorn is not 
in proximate potentiality lo becoming a lump of coat, Hrougdy it is not 
impossible for it, through a series af trtnsmutations, eventaal fy to be in- 
formed by the substantial form ‘'coal.” 

Passive potency is sometimes referred to as prope wibil. Viewed as 
privation of form and lack of determination, the emphasis can well 
be placed on the whi! aspect of that expression. Viewed, on the other 
hand, as a subjective potency or a capacity for receiving completed 
act, the stress is put on the prope aspect. For as passive potency, prime 
matter is one of the two necessary components of material composites, 
there must therefore be a ceal capacity for receiving its correlative com- 
ponent. Passive potency therefore is something teal, is ens, vot 22hil, 


6. THE TRANSMUTATION OF FORMS: THE PROCESS OF Fier/ 


It seems advisable, if not absolutely necessary, to round out our 
picture of fert by interpolating at this point an account of the inform. 
ing of primacy matter by a new substantial form. Grouped around 
this general question, there are questions which have to da with specific 
partial views of this process, and it is such as these that we shall at- 
tempt to answer in our explanation of the manner in which new forms 
inform matter. From them, and in addition, from what we have al- 
ready icarned concerning generation, we shall derive an adequate 
knowledge of the problem of "fieri” which Saint Thomas calls ‘via 
ad esse.”"53 What is the source ot origin of the new forms? Is the 


53. “Generatio, per se loquenda, est via in esse, et corruptio via in non-esse. 
Non enim generationis terminus est forma, et corcuptionis (terminus) privatio, 
nisi quia forma facit esse, ct privatio nan esse. Dato enim quod aligqua forma 
non faceret esse, non dicecetut gencrari id quod talem foram accrperet."' Con, 
Gen. t. lc. 26, No. 5. Cf. Sam, TA. I, g. 110, a. 2, 


a 
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proper term or final poal of the generis posces tie t 
compasite? What is the ferminas 3 gine anal bide Tia fiers 
aan it be conceived? What is the nature of tis CULE i 
the production of the new substanes? Finaliv. wil comlitbud’ 
matter make to the process? 

With the underlying fundamental principics a ici dosh penency, 
matter and form, of creation and generation, af change and Siccesire 
movement, and of the four causes of the heominyg of aching. we are 
already familiar. Our present treatment will have de der with the oper 
ation of these principles in the actual process ut Lie arquisitiany of 
aéw form in the primary matter af a provicus vabstacce, Sait Peas 
tells us that mature produces an cffect in act fram being in pateatialicy, 
It is precisely the process whereby potentiat leing is reduced to acruil 
effect that the term generation applics.*4 Nature fs been gittc dowirit 

. gentrative powers, so that the process of gercration immist 208 be eon- 
'» fused with the act of creation whereby Gal alone produces existence 
from no pre- existing potential subject. Con:posite belags are within ihe 
‘scope of the active pawer of composite beings, since like is produced 
by like, as man by man and fire by fire.*> Natural agents do wot give 
‘existence in general, but existence of this or that composite in a 
determined species.56 Further, generation fakes placc belvcch con- 


ot 


$4, "Dicie ergo primo, quad tiwn praedictacnnr mutetionum ile quac est 
‘ de-noa subjecto in subjectum, existeas inte: coatradictorigs taminus, vueasue 
Bettsatio. Sed Anc contingst dupliciter: Quis aut est mutaiio ex ana cate siu 
ititer in ens simpliciter, et tune est generutiv simplicirer. Ex we quande 
table subjectum imutatur secundum substaniiam. Aut est de mon genie iv 
és non simpliciter, sed secundum quid, sicut de eo guedl nor est album, in 
iibo: et haec est generatio quacdam et secundum guid, Tila ver mutatin, 
. Guae est de subjecto in non subjecturn, dicilur coruptic. El samilicer ix fag 
-distnguitur simpliciter et secundum quid, sucat in goucratiane.” fa Ne Mfet bh. 
lees, 11, 


“35, “Pormae sunt ex agentibus naturaidbus.” Pe For. og. 3 RCE Seem. 
Té,.J, q. 65, a. 4, For Aristotle, Metupi. Vil, 2. F032 a 13. 


6. "Hoc autem esse non ¢st esse in commiutti, sed esse fiec ved illud esmpu- 
specie determinata: omne enim agens nutucale ext in specie aliqua: 
‘sha attio non extenditur ad esse quod non sit in sua specie, cupesmosdi 
‘Gite Jin communi acceptum, qued est alterum extremum conteadictionis abso- 
alt. dictam est. Simifiter non esse, quod est terminus a gan in genera- 
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tearies and these imply a subject which exists,-! so that gencsation is 
nothing other than the specifying anew of primary matter, In other 
words, primary matter is given a new substantial stato through the 3% 
quisition of a new specific principle, and this principle is the form 
constituting the matter in its specific nature. The pruvary matter of 
the acorn receives a new principle which produces a new substance. 
namely, the form ‘oak’? which constitutes the primary matter in the 
determined species “oak tree.” 

The most important question that can be asked in connection with 
this aspect of the problem is: What is the source ai tile new form? 
Whence comes it? And the answer which Saint Vhamas pives, among 
others substantially the same, is this: The form is eskned trom the 
potency of the matter.56 This answer means nothing other than that 
there is a change from being in the state of potentiality to tht of 
being actual. This excludes creation, of course, for reasons which we 
need not repeat here. It excludes also the theory of Plato thar the 
forms were introduced from without.99 The edwetia or drawing out of 
the form from the potentiality of the matter implies a pre-existence 
of the form in the matter. This is the crux of the question, What is 
the nature of that pre-existence of the form in the potency of the 
matter? Are the forms ready-made and concealed within the substance, 
ready to be pulled aut as a rabbit is already existing in the magictan’s 
hat, or a trout swimming in the cool waters of the brook, awaiting 
“eduction” by the agent? This is the theory of Anaxagoras, and Saint 
Thomas refutes it in his Commentary on the Book of Sentences of 


tione simpliciter, non est nun esse absolute, sed non esse hoc.” De Guat. Op. 
& 5. 

37. “Quod autem fit, fit vel ex materiae vel ex nihila, Quad vero ex materia 
fit, necesse est fieri ex materia contrarietati subjecta.’ De Pot. q. 3, a. 9- 
“\..cum umnis generatio sit ex contrario et ex materia.” Con, Gen., |. 1, ¢. 42. 

58, “Nihil ergo abstat per hoc quod dicitur: per naturam ex nibilo arhii 
fit, quin formas substantiales, ex operatione naturae esse dicamus. Nam id 
quod fit, non est facma, sed compositum; quod ex materia Al, et non ex nihile. 
Ect fit quidem ex materia, inquantum est in poteatia ad ipsum compusitum, per 
hoc quod est in potentia ad formam. Et sic non proprie dicituc quad forma 
fiat in materia, sed magis quo de materiae potentia educatar." De Pot. yo 3, a. 8 

59. For Plato’s theory and Saint Thomas’ rejection of it, cf. i Sent, do 1, 
q. La. 4, ad 4, Also Sum. Td, i, g. 110, 2. 2. 
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Peter the Lombard, in the same place whiercin lic refutes ube theory 
of Plato. According ta the doctrine of Agaxagonis, Wie substantial 
forms of all substances [te hidden within ave 
the production of a new substance ts Bel ay 
tentiality to actuality, but the lif of a dus and the ancowerhig oF 
the hidden form, Saint Thomas denivs that such) forms can .atedty 
exist in substances since he denies plurality of farcns in & single sub- 
stance. The root of the error of Anaxagoras ites fo his failure to grasy 
the distinction between potential existence and adual evisience. Tt is 
true, says Saint Thomas, that only one subsiantid fens can inforra a 
substance at any given time, if hy that we rintigestandl sweueed’s faforat- 
ing the matter. But if we consider farms potentially prescar in a state 
of co-existence with the one actually specifying: form, there is ne in- 
consistency. Potential existence and actual existence are on distinct 
levels, and there can be no opposition between them other than the 
very basic opposition which makes them cntircly different grades of 
reality, There is no contradiction in holding that a potential form can 
co-exist with an actual form in a subject. Saint ‘Thomas says: 
Considered in itself, it (prime matter) is in potentiality in re- 
spect to all those forms to which it is common, and in receiving 
any one form it is in act only as regards that form. Hence it 
temaisis in potentiality to all ather forms. And this is the case 
even where some forms arc more perfect than others and contain 
these others virtually in themselves. For potentiality is indifferent 
with respect to perfectian and imperfection so that under an irn- 
perfect form it is in potency to a perfect form and vice versa. 
Neither can it be said that the forms are in the substance tmperfectly, 
if by imperfectly is meant partially developed.4? For Saint Thomas, the 


subsiasies. sia titt 
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60. Lbid. 

61, “Materia enim secundum id quod eit, est in poteatia ad farmam. Opertet 
ergo qued materia secundum se consideratu sit in potentia ad focmam omintum 
lormmm quorum est materia communis, Per one aulern fermam norm At in 
aca nisi quantum ad iJlany formam. Remanet ergo in potenti quantum ad 
omnes alias formas. Nec hoc excluctitur, si una tlarum foensaram sit perfectior 
tt -continens in se virtutes alias; quiet potentiu, quantum est de se, incifkerentur 
se habet ad pecfectum et ad imperfectum.” Sum. Th. I, gq. 66, a. 2. 

; 62. "Ad decimum dicendum, quod farma pravexisti¢ in materia imperfecte; 


“tnan quod aliqua pars ejus sit tbi in actu, et alia desit; sed quia tota prueexistit 
cin potentia, et postmodum tata producitur in actu.” De Pot, q. 3, a. 8, ad to. 
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: 
potential forms belong to the very nature of prise matter, They do 
not pre-exist as forms but only insofar a5 the perency pF the mater 
may be called a beginning of form. The potential pre-cxisteace of the 
forms merely consists in the existence of a previous aptinide for arquir- 
ing that which, at the time, is not in the actual possession of a thing 
but which, through the activity of an cthcient cause, fi may Come to 
possess at some futuce time. It is only by keeping in min.t this poten- 
tial notion that generation can truly be said to be the acquisition of a 
new form.®3 This pre-existence Saint Yhomas catls weedy guid oF 
iuchoatio formue, if by that “beginning af tore’ ts ansfersicad nothing 
more than the appetite of the pre-cxisting mattcc for ani forin, The 
term is not meant to imply the raffones seminates of Saint Augustine. 
Tt has been said that generation is change from fore to Form, Is 
the new form the term and final end af the generative process? What, 
precisely, do we mean by this “form’'? Is it to be conceived in the 
essential or the entitative order? In other words, cloes the act of gen- 
eration reach its term when the substantial form “oak is introduced 
into primary matter and the esserice aak tree is canceived? One might 
be led to think Saint Thomas held this were one not conversant with 
his doctrine of second act or form constituting the already constituted 
essence an actually existing thing extramentally, Vor of gencration and 
form Saint Thomas says: “Forma enim guae est ferninus generations, 
est per se intenta tam a natura universali quam a natura particulari.”6 
“Nam forma geniti est terminus actionis yenerantis, ct ipsa est etiam 
finis generationis."“ “Forma quae est geonerationts ternitnns, erat in 
malevia ante generationem completam, non in actu, sed in patentia OS 
That to Saint Thomas this form is existential or entitative form is 
not dithcult to admit, for there is much to show that he considered the 
compositum to be the proper term of generation. It is a principle of 
Saint Thomas that a thing has being only insofar as it is in act, and 
hence to the essential being which the substantial form constitutes by 
its union with prime matter, there must accrue a second farm in the ex: 


G4. Cf. Sum. TA. J, gq. 90, a. 2, ad 2, 
64, CF. HE Sent, d. 18, q. 1, a, 2. 

65. De Pot., q. 3, a. 6, ad 19, 

66, fbid., q. 3, a. 4. 

G7. léid., q. 3, a. 8, ad BL 
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istential order, and the whole term of ime gesict 
composite being in the actual order: far since es ts the cane 
ment of essence, it follows that existence must always te : 
tesuit of the act of generation, We had orcasinn te refer to th 
in our present work when showing the distiucitan Sine aris ¢ 
between the term of creation anc the term of vonratione% 


foot eeeees. Migs ovis 
AS fags uss iho Peis 


fn the Summa Thenlogica Saint Thomas, nlivisig: Wie Lhemrtes oF 
the Platonists and of Avicenna, says. 


They seem to be deceived on this point, through sappevak a 
form to be something made fer ic. so that if wonkd be the etre 
of a formal principle, But as the Philosopher proves GYctayt 
VII) what is made, properly speaking. is che carpesite: for bis, 
properly speaking is, as it were, witat subsisis. Whercas the tor 
is called a being, not as that which ts, ut as ibal by which some- 
thing is; and consequently neither is a form properly speaking, 
made; for that is made which is; since to be mde is notning 
but the way to existence? 


Saint Thomas repeatedly says the same thing in substance.” 

The composite therefore is the result of generation, yet this is 
effected only through the form, since the composite is this matter and 
this form, and form is that Sy which this matter is constituted a deter- 
minate species, and form is that 6y which the campasite has existence 

The question of the terminus a yno i generation is teceivell con. 
siderable attention elsewhere in this work. However, insofar as it 
throws light upon our interpretation of Saint Thornas' terminology cos- 


68, Cf, De Quat. Op. ce. 1, 4. 


69. “Quod proprie fil est compositum, Hoc coim proprie cat quasi subsistens; 
forma autem non dicituc ens, quasi ipsa sit, sed sicut quo aliquid gst; at sic 
per consequens nec forma Proptic At, e:us esim eat hurt, cujua est esse, cian 
heri nthil aliud sit quam via ad esse.” Sv, Yh. Ta. Lid, a. ?. 

79. “Unumquodque autem factum, hoc modo dicitue feri gua dicitur esse 


Nam esse est terminus factionts: unde iifad quod prepri¢ Al per si. compositum 


“"@st, “Forma autem non proprie fit, sed est id qua fit, id est per cojus acguisi- 


stionems ‘aliquid dicitur fieti.” De Por q. 3, 8. “Sicut prehar Aristoteles in 
VH Mataph. id quad proprie fit, est compositum.' Saw. TA., I, q. 64, a, 4, CF 
also 1 Sent, do 1,9. 1, a. 4, ad 4, Sem. Th, 1, 9. 90, a. 2; 
VE Metaph., fect. 7. 
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cerning the process by which the new farm is acquired, we will ser 

down briefly the possible termine a guo, We have satd that ear iy 
potentia is the starting pomnt of all change. In anelyzing this concept 
we saw that it implies three notions: first, the aolton of a subject, a 
composite; second, the notion of a privation, third, the notion of an 
appetite or aptitude. Any one of these rhirce notions may ly conceived 
as the starting point, the termeras ¢ gue, ‘Vheo composite may be con- 
ceived as such inasmuch as there is no peivation aor potentiality unless 
in a subject. Further, the composite corrupts during the substantial 
change and a new composite is the result.7! In this respect, the sermssut 
of generation may be conceived as prior composite ant new composite, 
and the process itself in relation to the mew form may be described 
as an “acquisition” or “reception,” We have already seen in what way 
form is said to be the terminus of generation, and in that sense the 
prior form may be said to be the terminus a yao, in which case the 
process will be fram farm to form. 


However, more properly, the terminus a gue is something more cle- 
mental than the composite substance, for the change is beguo from a 
certain Jack of form for which the prime matter has ao aptitude”? 
This lack of form is accompanied by an appetite or aptitude for the 
form which the matter Jacks,73 and thus the double aspect of a vaid 
and a capacity are responsible for the double set of terms employed by 
Saint Thomas to indicate the satisfaction of the capacity and the te 
moyat of the privation.?74 Considered in the light of a privation, the 
process of acquiring a new form may be seen as a “filling-in’’ process, 


71. “Esse autem secundum se competit formae; unumquodque enim est ens 
actu, secundum quod habet formam. Materia vero est ens actu per formam. 


Compositum igitur ex materia et forma desinit esse actu per hoc quod forma 
separatur a materia.’ Sam. TA, I, q. 50, a. 3. 


72. “Privatio substantialrs formae est terminus a quo in generutinae.” Sum. 


T&, gq, 43, a. 1, ad 2. "Ex" nominat ordinem, tun Bt aliquid ex opposite 


etiam pet se, unde et privatio dicitur principium esse fiendi,”’ 


De Pot, g. 3, 
a. 1, ad 16. ae 


73. “Carentia formae in eo quod est in potentia ad formam, est Privatio.” 
Sum. Th., 1, q. 66, a. 2, 


74. “‘Ha materia dicitur vacua, quia caret forma, quae implet capacitatem et 
potentiam materiae.’ De Pos, q. 4, a. 2, ad 31, 
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and in this sense the word “inductio” ts used2* When secon as un aplt: 
tude for form?$ of which it is now deprived. the term “eductio” sup 
plies the proper connotation --. the drawing forth of that capacity ro 
its fulfllment.7? Privation and aptitude are two aspects oF passive 


potentiality. 


Our further exposition concerns itself with the meaning of eckicost 
from the potentiality of martes”; and since this impitus a process ancl 
a cause, these two fatter notions will he tuken up in their rejatign 
to substantial generation. 


Quidguid movetur, moveiny ab alto, Since nothing is moved ual si 


it is moved by another, the movement from putenliality to actuahey 


in the process of eduction of the new substantial form necessitaics an 
agent.7®@ Since like is produced from like, we must louk for the cause 
of corporeal forms in something that is a composite," and that is 
from natural agents®® and not from an immaterial form. The causality 


75: “Dicitur etiam principium yeneratanis 4 quo iacipit gencratia, et har 
amdo principium vel initium generationis ext privatin tormae inducendae.” 
PSent,, d. 5, q. 3. Cf. De Pot, q. 4, a. 2, aa Sl. 

_ 16. “Appetitus formae non est aliqua attic materiae, sed guaedam habirade 
materiae, ad formam, secundum quod est in potentia ad ipsam.” De Por. g 
4,4. 1, ad. 2. 

7}. “Nam id quod fit, now est Forma, sed cormpositunt, qued ex materia fi, 
enon ex nihito, Et fit quidem ex materca, inquantan materia est in paiestia 
ad ipsum compositum per hoc quod est in potentia ad foram. Be we nia 
proprie dicitur quod forma fat in materia, sed magis qued de materiae potenti 
edycatur.” De Pot., g. 3, a. 8. “Forma potest consiterart dupliciter: ano modo 
secundum quod est in potentia: ct sic a Doo materia cancceaiur, nulla dis- 
Ponentis naturac actione intervenicnte. Alio modo sccunslim quink est in aerie: 
@ si¢ non creatur, sed de potentia materive educitur per agens naturale,” 
De Pot. 4. 4, a. 4, ad 7. 

78. "Cum enim nihil se educat de rmeoti-esse in cnse, opatter causam alam 
habere quod incipit esse.” De Pot, q. 4, a. 17 

79. “Et ideo cum simile flat a suo simak, now est quieren Causa fornaiun 
corporalium aliqua forma immatertalis, sed aliquad comiposttum, secendhun 
quad hic ignis generatur eh hoc tgne. Sit igthur formae corporales causianlu: 
moc quasi influxae ab aliqua immateriali forma, sed quasi materia reducta de 
petentia in actum ab alique agente campesite." Seo. Th. Tq. 65, a. 4 

80.°"Res corruptibiles desinunt esse per hoc quod ¢arum materia aliam 
‘tommam cecipit, cum qua forma prior stare now potest, et idea ad easum cor- 


‘geptionem requiritue actio aticujus agentis, per Guim forma nova educatur de 
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in generation is usually conceived as twofoid --- timely, efficient and 
material. The efficient cause or natural agent lias a double task, that 
of disposing the matter and of educing the form.*! Now since a cause 
produces an effect by its own causality, the effect nrzst of necessity be 
precontained in the cause in proporrion ta the mode of ics causality sé 
To put it another way, an efficient cause is a cause that wets. The effect 
an efficient cause produces is precontained in the cause as an active 
power --- a power fe act, In the natural agents which constitute the 
efficient causes of the generation of an oak tree, namely, soil, water, 
sun, ete., the effect, that is, the oak tree, is precontained i them insofar 
as they are possessed of the power to act upor the xcorn and being 
about in the prime matter the necessary predisposition for the receptian 
of the new form, This activity on the past of the agent ts nothing 
other than the active potentiality of which we spoke before. 


Again, a cause produces an effect by its own causality, and since, 
as we said, the effect must be precontained in proportion to the mode 
af the causality of the cause, it follows that the material cause differs 
fundamentally from the efficient cause. That this is so is evident 
when we consider the nature of matter. It is passive. ‘The mate- 
tial cause, therefore, producing its effect by its own mode of 
causality, fulfills its function by being receptive. Therefore ir follows 


potentia in actum," De Pot. q. 5, a. 3, ad 2. "Ex boc autem ipso quod com 
posilum fit, ct non forma, ustendit Philosaphus in Vi Atetaph. quod fonnac 
sunt ex agentibus aaturalibus. Nam cum factum oparteat esse simile factenti, 
ex quo id quod factum est compositum, oportet id quod est faciens esse compo- 
situro, et non forma per se existens, ut Plato dicebat."” De Pot, q. 3, a. 9. 


81, “EtRcrens est causa cei secundum quod formam inducit, vel imateriam di- 
spunit..., Sic igitur hujusmodi inferiora agentia corparalia, non sunt formacum 
principia in rebus factis, nisi quantum potest se extendere causalitas transmuta- 
fioms; cum non agant sisi transmutando, hoc autem est inquantum disponuat 
materiam, et educunt formam de potentia materiae.” De Pot, gq. 3, a. 1. “Si 
autem ponamus formas substanttales educi de potentta materize, secundum 
sententiam Aristotelis, agentis naturalia non solum erunt causae dispositianum 


materia, sed ctiam formarum substantialium quantum ad hoc dumtaxat quod 
de pateatia educuntur in actum.' De Pot., q. 5, a. i, ad 5. 


82. “Omne agens agit in quantum actus est; secundum igitur modum actus 
uniuscujusque agentis est modus suae virtutis in agendo; homo enim generat 
hominem, et ignis ignem.” Cons Gen., L. Ul, c. 22. 
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» tales dispositiones ignis et aqua sant cuntr 
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that the effect is found in the mater) cause ty ir a passive pofens,; 
which means that matter receives fori: Vaile 
ample, we can say it is because the acorn is possessed af it pe 
tentiality which implies at the samme timc 4 privition ci Froure ten! 
aptitude for form, that the prime malic: in ili suave fs 
cause of the eduction of the oak tree. Prim miatho's prcstispasitiens 
for the reception of a definite specific form is ifs possi contribusisi: 
to the generation of the new sabstanve. “Mus preclispositiai mm. we te 
peat, the aptitude or capacity of berg dete an byt CTT Gti 
capable of disposing the matter ta receive the tow Por. 

it must not be supposed that the form plays ne pare in the BCDEL LING 
act. Since, tike prime matter, it is a constitutive principle ab the new 
composite, it plays the céte of formal cause lo the prime matter. 
Prime matter and form are mutual caitses of cach athee. 


© oats Cotubli sts, 


an 
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_ the material cause of the form and the farm is the formal cause of 


the matter, since matter and form are ordained ta cach other. ft 
must be-noted that the matter must be predisposed to a certain specific 
form and not to just any form. The substantial form of water cannot 
combine with primary matter predisposed to the substantial form of 
fire.84 

This brings us to our final aspect of pencration --~ namely, the prac: 
ess Of movement itself. ‘Every substantial form reeires in the miac- 
ter,” says Saint Thomas, “its specific detecminstion without which is 
cannot exist; as a result, alteration is the only way fo gencration and 
‘cortuption."®> This alteration is the process whereby the matter ts 


83. “Materia est causa formae, inquantum forma non est nisi in umderia el 
similiter forma est causa tnatering inguantua metieria nun baher sec in acta, 
‘nisi per formam; materia enimo et forma dicuntar relive ad cumpusilurn situt 
pars ad totum.” Cow. Gen, 1. Ibo. 99. 


_ $4. “Impossibile est autem fi klem convene proapram cevpustinncty, yeas 
tequititar ad formam ignis, et quae requitituy sch Feamans aqiiiy, qioa secundune 


gal Cnagatii 


wutens rmputstbile 


simut esse in eodem adequate.” i Atéxti: wn COpuase, Na. 29, 


27, Vives). 


<"Omnis forma substantialis propram requitit dispositianern in mucerit 
‘qua esse non potest: unde alteratio est via ad wenerationem et corrupiionern,” 
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dispased far the eduction of the new form.8¢ Hi is is the last instant 


of alteration which is preriscly that instant when the prime matter, as 
it were, can no longer withstand the action of tie cfiicienr cause, that 
the substantial change takes place. It is an instantancous change. 
The old form recedes into the potentiality of the mateer,#® and simul- 


a6. “Nulla forma substantialis suscipit magis ct rninus: sext sajum: matesia 
per alterationem praecedentem variitur, ut sit magix et mimay ilispasita ad 
formam." De Pot., g. 3, a. 9, a@d 9. “Omnes hujusneda souraciones jastace 
faneae sunt termini motus continui sicut generatie est terminus alteratienis 
materiae.' Sum, Th, 1, 9. 33, a. 3. “Alteratio enim Gidinster ad peneretioagn 
sicut ad finem.” Proum. in Comment. mn Lid, De Gen. et Cer, (Yul. 23, Vives). 


87. “Responden dicendum, quod aliqua mutation est instantanea triplici 1- 
tione: uno quidem modo ex parte formae, quae est terminus mutationis. S 
enim sit aliqua forma quae recipiat magis et minus, successive arquirilur sud. 
jecto, sicut $anitas; et ideo guia farma substantialis nan recipit atyes et minus, 
inde est quod subito fit ejus introductio in materia, Alig modo ex parte sub 
jecti, quod quandoque successive praeparatur ad susceptionem forme, et ideo 
aqua successive calefit; quando vero ipsum subjectum est in ultima dispusitiune 
ad formam, subito recipit ipsam, sicut diaphanum subito tllueinatur. Tertio 
moda ex parte agentis, quod est infinitiae virtutis; unde etiam potest materiam 
ad formam disponere.” Sum. Th. LS, q. 75, a. 7. 

“Forma substantialis non continue vel successive ia uctum producatms, sed 
in instanti.... Forma vero non jncipit esse in materia nisi ia ultimo instant 
aiterationis."” De Pot, q. 3, a. 9, a2 9. “Forma substantialis simut recipitur 
et recepta est.’ ff Seat, d. 1, q. 1, 2 2, ad 3. 

“In ultimo instanti generationis jam inest forma.’” Sam. T4., UL. gq. 75, a. 3 

“Generatio aeris est simplex, cum in tota generatione aeris non appuresnt 
nisi duae formae substantiales, una quae abjicitur et alis quae inducitur, quod 


totum At simul in uno instanti....Non educatue in actum." De Pod. gq. 3, a 
5, ad Y, 


88. “Forma, quae est terminus a quo, nan convertitur in aliam formam, sed 
una forma succedit alteri in subjecto; et ideo prima forma non remanet nist 
in potentia matertae.” Sum. Th, 11, g. 75, a. 3, ad 2. “Formac et accidentia 
nen sunt entia completa, cum non subsistant.... Et tamen es mada quo sunt, 
non ofanine in nihilum rediguntur, non quia aliqua pars eorum remiunet, sed 
remanet in potentia materiae, vel subjecti.” Sua. Té., 1, q. 104, 2. 4, ad 3. 
“Formae et accidentia, etsi non habeant materiam partem sui ex qua siat 
habent tamen matetiam in qua sint et de cujus potentia educuntur; unde et 
cum ess¢ desinunt, nan omnino annihilantur, sed remanent in patentia materiae 
sicut prius.” De Pot, q. 3, a. 4, ad 9. 


Subjtaniss’ Charge 0 


3 time. This 


taneously the new form is educed.8? The alivration revi: 


cpterity 


is in proportion to the power of the agent, the Jdewice v 
of the matter, and the resistance which the riiather aad fare 
against the “invading” form. The substaatial change is. ipdeced, i 
offensive attack on the part of the mew form which lais, as tts be- 
sieging vanguard, the scries of alferations udder tlie aperey of the chi 
cient cause. On the part of the prior substance the substantial change 
is a defense actian, for the matter and Foon resist che incoming fur? 
It is only when the greater strength is on the side of the citicient cluse 
and the incoming form, that the prior farm capitalaies end the few 
form captures the matter. A substance has been senecsicd; a cluacaste 
has been effected. The fundarnental wottua behind the proess atl 
without which no change could have been passibte. is the notion at 


sub itn 


_ passive potentiality. 


7. PASSIVE POTENTIALITY AND POSSIBILITY 


The reality of change, that ever-present phenomenon of sense ex- 
petience, depends upon the reality of passive potentiality. The law 
of identity need nat be sacrificed in the notion of real change. The 
principle of identity and the actuality of change ave nut only not con 
tradictory, but the principle of identity verifies the reality of the change. 
It asserts: This substance, e¢. g., iron, as long as it is whit it is, is itself, 
viz. iron. The icon cannot be rust at the same titac and in the same 
respect,. Then, when the substantial change has been effected and what 
was actually iron and potentially rust now becomes actually rust, the 


- Painciple of identity affirms: This cust, as lony as it is what it is, is 


89, “In mutationibus iastantaneis simul est feri st factum esse: sicut simul 


‘et illuminari et illuminatuin esse: dicitur enim in talibus factum esse, secusdum 
‘quod -jam est; fieri autem secunduin — quod ante aon fuit.' Sua Th, Ui, gq. 


15, a. 7, ad 2, 


| 9. "Pet se autem ft aliquid ex subjecto, quad est in potentin. Contrarium 
‘MBitur resistit agent: inquantum impedit patentiam ib actu, tn gue intendit 
a réducere materiam agens; sicut ignis intendit ceduccre aquum in actum sibi 


wierd, sed impeditur per formam et dispositiones contrarias quibus wuasi 
gatuz potentia ne reducatur in actum; et quanto magis fuerit potentia ligaca, 
Aequiritur major virtus in agente ad ceducendam materiam in actam.” 
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rust. It is iis own natuce, A thing ts What it is ac uny giveo moment 
and there iy never a moment in the (ransition wha (here is neither 
iron nor rust, nor is there a moment when the sune thing is both reun 
and rust under the same aspects, If passive potency were pot real, then 
only what is actual would be real, for actuality ane poicavciutity exhaust 
being. A ching is cither actually or potentially this or duu. TP the 
actual afone is real, and passive potency is not rou, then there coukt 
be no becoming, no change, no disappearance. No action coukl be 
cffected were there nothing real capable of being aitecied by the action 
Aristotle and Saint Thamas held that this real capabiticy which is the 
ultimate foundation of all becoming is passive putensiality. [1 is more 
basic than the principle of actual potency since the actian uf the latter 
presupposes the former, “Fhe natural forecs of sor, ats, moisture and 
the like remain ineffective unless there is present to them a passive 
potentialily proportionate to their power, Passive potency ts the ult: 


mate principle of generation and the foremost anteccient of generated 
substances. 


We have said that creation presupposes no passive potentiality. But 
those things which are made by movement must be previously possible 
in respect of a passive potentiality, Here is indicated the difference 
between the antecedents of creation and gencration. Possibthdy, we 
noted, is the only prerequisite for creation, Passive potency im 2 sub- 
ject, in addition to an adequate efficient cause (the active potency), 
is the prerequisite for generation, “Drawn out of the potentiality of 
matter’ preserves the distinction between creation and gencration 

The distinction between possibility and the active and passive potency 
we have been discussing is between two species of potency in general, 
that is, subjective ar real potency, to which class belong the passive 
and active powers which have been the subject of our recent discussion; 
and secondly, the objective or logical potency, the mere possibility of 
our discussions in the earlier pages of this work. Objective or logical 
potency, mere possibility, is an aptitude or power to exist that is in a 

thing net yet in existence. ‘The potency is not something really exist- 
ing, as is the case of subjective potency residing in a subject, but it 1s 
conceived by the mind as capable of existing. ““Haec potentia nan cst 


Substantial Change ay 
quidquam reale existens, concipitur tamen ad mous ret recipleniss 
existentiam."9t 

Objective potency bifureates into intrinsé: aad carrinsie poss! 
being non-repugnance of consuiutive notes in rhe frst mst’, 
the second, the power of an agent capable of Iingi 
A possible explanation is needed here insofar ag prsutbilty 
under the notion potency, In the Conia Gentiles Saint ‘I 


IB i WMO LX 


Felilels MLNS. 


Before a created rhing was, it was possible for ih de he through 
the power of the agent, hy which power also it bepan io bes ar 
it was possible on account of the habiigds of termes in woiech oe 
incompatibility is Found, wiied: Rind af portability is so lw be ie 
respect of no potentiality, as the Philosopher says (Vo Mle! ph). 
For this predicate being is not inccunpatible with this subject 
world or man, as measurable is noi incompatible with diameter ; 
and thus it follows that it is not impassibic for it to be, apart 
from all potentiality. But in those Ukings which wre made by 
movement, it is necessary that they he previously possible in re- 
spect of a passive potcntiality.9? 


In the expressions, “which kind of possibility is said to be in respect 
of no potentiality,” and “ir was possible for it to be apart from all 
patentiality,"” Saint Thomas is referring only to that specific patency 
we have called passive potentiality which is in an existing subject 
This is implied in the closing sentence of the quotation. He docs not 
exclude the specific potentiality we have called objective or logical 
which, in its inteinsic aspect, is that very non-repugrance of terms 
which he establishes as the basis of possibility. Creation requircs 0 
pre-existing subject, and hence as a production of samething in the 


91. Bonat., J., Ontolegia, Innsbruck, 1921. 


92. “Possibile autem fait ens Creatumi esse antequan ossel, per potentwuat 
agentis pee quam et esse incepit vel propter habitudinein termtivnsrucs 19 quibus 


Sulla: repugnantia inveitar; quod quidem possibile secundum ouilam poten 
tian dicitur, ut patet per Philosophum (Mesaphi. VW): hoe eniin pracdicatum, 
. quod-ét esse non repugnat huic subjecto, <uad est muhdus vel humo, sicut 
\:SOmm@ensurabile repugnat diametro; et sic sequitar quad nun sit impossibile 


te,"et per consequens quod sit possibile esse aniequum esset, etiam nulla pom 


“existente.. In his autem quae per motum fiunt, aportet prius fuisse 
ile per aliquam passivam potentiam.” Con. Gen., b. li, ©. 37. 
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wholeness of its substance, it is independent af any and every potential 
subject. Such a production necessilates, of course, an infinite power. 

We have gathered together witbin the bread periphery of the sotivn 
“potentia” the intrinsic and extrinsic requisites far creation, as weil 
as the passive and active powers of generation. Since the process of 
gencrition presupposes the creative act, which im its carn presupposes 
intrinsic possibility; and since in the gencrative act, passive potentiality 
is required by the active principle, it follows that intsinsic possibility 
and passive potentiality, cach a species of “potentia,” are the ultimate 


antecedents of being. 


93. “Virtus facientis nan solum consideratur ex substantia facti, sed ctiam 
ex modo faciendi; major enim <alor non solum mugis, sed etiam cits cale- 
facie. Quamvis igitur creare aliquam effectum finitum non demonstret purentiam 
infinitam, tamen creare ipsum ex nihilo demonstrat poteatiam infinitim., Quad 
ex pracdictus patet. Si enim tanto major virts requirtlur in agette, quanto 
potentia est magis remota ab actu, oportet quod virtus agentis ex nulla prae- 
Supposita potenti, quale agens est creans, sit infnita; quia nulla propertra est 
nullius potentiae ad aliquam potentiam, quam praesupponit virtus ageutis 
naturalis, sicut non entis ad ens. Et quia nulla ceeatura habet simpliciter po 
teatium infinitam sicut neque esse infinitum, ut supra probatum est, relinquitur 
quod nulla creatura pussit creare.” Sum, Té., I, q. 45, a. 3, ad 3. 


~~ 


~ 
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_ ciples and causes of things. Wate 


CHAPTER FIVE 


OTHER INTERPRETATIONS OF REALITY 
AMONG THE ANGIE YS 


The problem of being and becoming was not now to imedicwal phi- 
losopby. It was not new to Aristotle, Its roots are Lracetble Lo the: 
very beginning of philosophical thought. strcly speaking. this can 
be dated about the sixth century before Christ. 

In the formative period of truly phitcosophical inquiry, the pre-So- 
cratic periad, men embarked upon truc speculations as to Ure prin- 

r, air, fire and the fusion OF con- 
traties were all considered in turn the very stuff out of which the 
world was made. Those were days when men considered only the 


matter at hand, namely, sensible stuf, and from it they ateained only 


amateriat principle as the explanation of reality. It sematned for 
Pacmenides, toward the close of the period, ta be the first ta ceach 
the necessary degree of abstraction which revealed to him the finda: 
mental notion underlying all reality, the concepl of being as being. 


Belonging to this earlier period of which we speak, he nevertheless 
“projected upon the philosophical horizon far later periods to abjectify 


the cestain outlines of the fundamental principle of metaphysics. Great 


Ahunkers of later days scized upon his principle of identity, recogatzcd 


its validity, and reared upon it a metaphysics which outlives the 
* centuries. 

Among the thinkers of the pre-Socratic group were athers fess penc- 
trating in theic grasp of reality. ‘They can be termed the Sensualists, 
such as Heractitus, who did not tise above sense-expericnce in explaiti- 


_ ling reality, These two, Parmenides the Circat, as Plato called him, and 

. Heraclitus the Obscure, as he was known to his contemporaries, wert 
»eptesentatives of two disparate currents af thought, monistic in char- 
 ., (acter, and each held by its exponent to be the only satisfactory explana- 


tion of teality. Passing over the centuries, we shall seck in Tater 
stems traces of these early explanations of ultimate reality. 
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Parnicnides 


Tt is historically uncertain whether Parmicnides was the predecessor 
or the successor af Heraclitus. Un other weds. ti. uacertain whether 
the doctrine of the One Immobile of Parnicnicies is a rcfutatiaa of 
the Universal Flux of Heraclitus, or whetber he ktcter proposed to 
refute Parmenides’ intelectualisin.? 


Parmenides errect in regard to the senses, He attributes! all knowl- 
edge to intellectual knowledge, The senses which 1eported movement 
and change, generation and corruption, were te be disteusted. For tt 
was plain, he held, that whatever is, és, His conrempluion of beng 
yielded only being completely one, absolute, immutable, whole and 
entire in its unity, equal to itself in cverything, all pertections con- 
tained withia it, with no becoming possible to it; art as a Consequence 
of all these, or more strictly as the principle of them all, being was 
incosruptible and eternal. It was all very well for Parmenices to dis- 
cover tationally the perfections of the Infinite Being and to fay them 
down for posterity. His refusal, however, to admit the possibility of 
any other being was responsible for his attributing to the world the 
being which belongs only to Uncreated Being. 


While we can accept from him his enunciation of the principle of 
Aon-contradiction, “Being is being; not-being is nothing; what already 
is cannot become,” we cannot accept the ultca-intellectualism that built 
up 4 priori this notion of tafinite, eternal, immutable being with abso- 
tutely no regard far the data of the senses. Not only did Parmenides 
disregard the function of the senses in the acquisition of knowledge, 
but he rejected it, branding it as untrustworthy. He thus denied the 
very cotian of movement and cut himself off thereby from an adequate 
explanation of the real. 

The logical result of his doctrine could be nothing less than the 
absorption of all finite beings into the one infinite being. Aad Par- 
menides was logical: he refused to admit that any other being could 
exist, and thereby rejected being mingled with noo-being, in very fact, 
the kind of being of every created being. Thus by his teduction of the 


1, Cf. Uberweg, History of Philosophy, 1, pp. 38, 41 


, 53; De Wulf, M, 
History of Medieval Philosophy, pp. 4 seq. 


ao 


yr ute 
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multiple to one, becorning ta being, he necessarily etude fix denying thie 
existence of the world.? 

Change, said Parmenides, is an illusion, Wb 
it is nothing. If it is nothing, it cannot becaine seam blag, Por os 
nibilo, nihit fit. From amonp the fragments of Parmeuides’ wilt 
we quote a portion of his poem “On Nature” :* 


rover £8 Fe it fo reds, 


Listen and E will instruct thee --- and thou, when thou lwarcst, 
shalt ponder: 

What are the sole two paths of rescarcli thel are open la thinkeng. 

One path is: That being doth be and non-beigg tm cot 

This ts the way of Conviction, for Truth faflaws hand in bes 
footsteps. 

Th’ other path is: That being is mot, and nea-being must be: 


: : : ; i 
This one, I tell thee in truth, is an afl-tnercdible pathway. 4 
For thou never canst know what is not (for mane can canccive H), i 
Nor canst thou give it expression, for one thing are thinking and j 


being. ... 
Speaking and thinking must needs be existent, for IS is of berg. 
Nothing must needs not be; these things | enjoia thee to ponder 4 


Here is the substance of the metaphysics of Parmenides. That he at- od 
tained to the strict object of the intellect, namely, being, is undeniable. ; 


2. Cf, St. Thomas, In I Metaph., lect. 9: In f Phas. feet. 3, 4, 5, 14, 

3. The translation here given was mude by Vlwimes Davidson and pub- 
fished in Vol. IV of the fourneal of Speculative Phllowwphy, Cited hy Bakewell, 
Sourcebook in Ancient Philosophy, pp. (3-17. iH 

4. The excerpt continues as follows: 4 

“Never F ween shalt thou leara that being, can be of whit t not: 


Wherefore do thou withdraw thy mind from this path of inguiry; hy 
wo. And now there remains iB 


One path only: That being doth be --~ ancl en it there are tukens 

Many and many to show that that which ts is birthfess anc deathtess, B 
Whole and onty-begotten, and moveless and ever-cnducinig: a 
Never it was or shall be; but the All simultancousty aw is, BY 
One continuous one; for of it whet birth shutt eeu searcd fas? B 
How and whence it has sprung? EF shall not permiz thee te tell me ‘ 


Neither to think: ‘of what is not’; for nune cin say of fmagrac 
How not-is becomes js; or else what need should have stirred jt, 
‘After or yet before its beginning, tu tssuc from: nothing? 
‘Thus either wholly being must be or wholly must rut he. 


1i4 The Autecedents ef Betity 


He was the frst philosopher ta ceach die accessary ciceics af abstrac- 
tion, to transcend the world of sensible phenameré and wen of mathe- 
matical forms, to forrnulate that basic first prinvipl- of al Chought: 
What is, is, and cannot not be. To sum up lus thought, we rote that et 
includes the following propositions: Being alone exists. There is oot 
nor can be a yoid; all beings constitute but one single being, In 
reality there is neither origin nor decay. Ghange is mee appearance, 
an dlusion, What is, cannot become. Being is ciernal and iniuutable, 
a continuous and indivisible whole. It is self-suilicicat, frdcependent, 
absolute. There is for the thinker only the AlLOne tn whom all in- 
dividual differences are merged. The being that thinks and the beng 
that is thought are the same, To evaluate it fairly one might say the 
being of Pacmenides was a mere abstraction. 
Of the Eleatic School, De Wulf writes: 


Conceive being in the abstract and universal, endowed with 
the logical attributes of unity, eternity ane immobility: then 
transfer the object of your conception from the fogicul to the 
ontological order, and you have the cosmological systcin of the 
School of Elea.> 


In the Eleatic denial of motion, we see but a consistent Follawing 
af the fundamental tenet, that all beings merge into one uniliffesenti- 
ated being, continuous and indivisible. Movement there cannot be, 
for movement is change, and there is nothing into which the All- 
One could change. Here we have a key to Parmenides’ basic ercor. 


One and the same are thought and that whereby there is thinking: 
Never apart from existence, wherein it receiveth expression, 
Shalt thou discover the action of thinking; for naught is ot shall be 
Cuher besides or beyond the Existent. ... 

But since the uttecinust Jimit of being is ended and perfect, 

Then it is like to the bulk of a sphere well-rounded on all sides, 
Everywhere distant alike from the center; for never there can be 
Anything greater or anything less, on this side or that side; 

Yes, there is neither a non-existent to bar it from coming 

Jato equality, neither can being be different from being, 

More of it here, less there, for the All is inviolate ever.” 


; ibid., pp. 14-17. 
5. History of Medieval Philosophy, p. 7. 
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It marks the precise notion he failed to yrsp. For a denial af motion 
implies the denial or at best the non-sucogniion af the motor OF pe 
tentiality, since movement is precisely the chugge Frara poreny Laity 
to actuality. According to Aristotle, as we lave seun, it is the -u hualizs: 
tion of the potential insofar as it is potenital. im ether wonls, there 
can be no movement without a potential someriing peosepposcd. Aa 
oak tree cannot just “happeo.” Tt mast “beconwe” asd iC bevanies from 
a pre-existing potency in an acora. 

Parmenides, then, faifed ia this, thal his ductdedly partial wiew of 
reality did not reveal the real. His system was ohyinusls goat-sidesdt. Had 
he grasped the analogy of being instead af viewing the mation url 
vocally, he might have achieved the metaphysics arriscdl at tater by 
Aristotle, since Parmenides had roated being, yuite vigheiy ia the 
primary principle of thought and being ~~ the principle of identity. 


" Thus the metaphysics of Parmenides absorbed becoming and Lhe mul. 


tiple in the sole and motionless being. God absorbs the world. God 


- becomes the world. The result is Pantheism. He could draw Jris 
“premises to no other consistent conclusion than that of the Onc 


~Tmamobile. 


Heractitys 


As Parmenides fastened on the notien of one and only one being, 
.and'thus gave to posterity the roots of 2 one-sided ontology, so Hera- 


“ditus, going toe the opposite extreme, beqneathed to philosophy an- 
“athet inadequate explanation, As Parmeniedes denied motion and made 


‘immutable being the keynote of bis system, Heraclitas denied imum 


“ability and made motion the pivot of his system. His vision was 
- held by the transformations which his senses revealed to him; and so 


powerful was its influence upon him that he cast reason to the winds 


-and embraced the testimony of the senses alone. He laid the founda- 
‘tion for all modern systems of Pantheisin ia which the work becomes 


‘God, 


- - Heraclitus was as persistent as Parmenides in upholding his theory. 


His basic error was a denial of the principle of identiry. His reason 
led him along the following lines: The sole substance of the uni- 
verse.is fire -—— fire undergoing transformations, Everything is fre; 
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ait and water are fire in the process of extinctian er of renewal; earth 
and solids are extinguished fire which will ene day be rekindled. Unt 
versal life is an cadless alternation of creations and ve-structions, or fire 
assuming its various forms. In all this eternal witttl vf reality, nothing 
changes into being and being into nothing. Being and on-being, 
life and death, good and evil, are the samc. 1 nat argued Heraclitus 
how could they became cach other? Therefore, be concludect, change 
is the only reality and contradictories are identical, Whatever exists, 
by the fact that it exists, changes, for change is the universal taw of 
existence. That which is, at the same time is not. 
manent and abiding subject underlying the change. 
The petpetual flux, taught Heraclitus, for afl that it is the normal 
mode of realily, is nevertheless a difficult process. Tt ti a perpetual 
struggle between contcary forces, from which results all the vegerative, 
animal and intellectual life on the earth. Everything ariscs from this 


stcife of opposites. All bodies are but transformations of one aad the 
same element.? 


“There is 00 per 


Critical Evatuation 


The notian of being had so fascinated Parmenicdes that it bound 
him ta an inadequate and erroncous conception of reality. The notion 
of becoming, on the other hand, so enthralled Heraclitas that he te- 
pudiated the fundamental principle of thought and being in its favor, 
These two ancients, representative of schools of early Grcek thought, 
so diametrically opposed as they were, set for all future philosophers 
the cxtremes of speculation and error. Disparate as they are, their 
conflicting philasophies nevertheless embrace a common characteristtc 
which underlies much of the philosophical thought of modern times. 
The failure of Parmenidcs to conceive being other than as fixed and 
fully determined, and the failure of Heraclitus to recognize some 
stable, persisting principle of things, meet in a common root. Both 
systems failed to conceive that fundamental principte that all reality 
is divided between actuatity and potentiality; that reduction from 
potency to act is change; that something remains permanent through 


6. Cf. Aristotle, Metaph. IV, 5, 1010 a 24. 
4, Cf. Aristotle, Péys. 7, 2, 185 6 19. 


: 


‘possibly. existent and to the changing thing as well, 


“solution, whereby he saves the differentiation of things tn being froret 
_ being absorbed into one being. 


_ after him, the potency of finite beings is the very reason why the 
- latter’can- never be identified with absolute being. To attempt the 


Some Nan-Scholastic liter pretation: af Reality it? 


out the change; that both the changeable anh the permasent! are cle: 
ments of the real. Reality, therefore, cannay be rrianistic amd thus it 
escapes the possibility of being pantheistic. 

Had Parmenides embraced change anid applice potency ad avr te 
his doctrine, he would have seen chat the composite «rte 
was essentially distinct from the absolute. infinite. utanul. dhe heiag, 
he postulated. Had Heraclitus embraced the doctying af Aegis 
act, he would have recognized the necessity of 4 Buiby bsolute and 
Immutable, the Prime Unmaved Mover of moving rm dike thack cither 
af these ancients done this thing, he would have avoided mons 


given to Greek thought the duatism of Aristotle, Uhy sae ipien 


age ssurdd 


andl 


and 


ve dualism 
of spirit and matter, of Pure Act and act mixcd with potency, of 


Infinite, Necessary Being and distinct, contingent, Aiiie beings. 
To fill in the bold outlines of the picture historically insofar as it 


will give us a better grasp of the later devclapment of the notion af 
being and becoming among the Greeks, we shall note brichly here 
‘Aristotle's synthesis of the disparate philosophies which bad preceded 
m1 ¢ primary premise of Aristotle is that being ts aot an univocal 
concept, but an analogous one, and hence in being there is found more 
thaneither unchanging being or ever-changing being. For Aristotle, 
being i is applicable not anly to the actually cxistent bat also to the 


[i is Artstothe's 


For Asistatle, as for Saat Thomas 


absorption of the many by the ane is to remove from creatures thetr 
very’ essence, theic mixture of act and potency which distinguishes 


them from Pure Act. 


The basis foc the distinction between Aristotle and the earlier phi- 
loagphess whom we have evaluated, Hes in this, that the sweep at 
“Anstotelian metaphysics embraces, at its start, bath reason and expert: 


ange, The principle of identity, so cvident to Parmenides, is not sactl- 
* feed to the principle of motion, so basic to Heraclitus. 


But what 
trath tHere was in the realism of Parmenides finds its metaphysical 


tomplement i in what truth there was in the empiricism of Heraclitus. 
otle:needed a principle to uphold the truth of being as being, 
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imposed by the intellect in the principle of idenuty, Furthermore, the 
principles he sought must be opposed to cach other as the perfected 
to the perfectible, they must be complementary to cach other as the 
actualized to the possible; they must heth be inclidid in the notion 
of being, for Aristotle firmly held to the priaciple tit outside os 
being there is nothing. His doctrine of act and potency rs his answer, 
and it seemed ta the Angelic Doctor to be the anly onc capable of 
sustaining the empirical fact of change without desteaying the validity 
of the principle of non-contradiction. This doctrine meets the require: 
ments enumerated, Act is to potency as the perfected to die perfecable, 
as the actual to the possible; both are reai being. 

The doctrine in question is basic in Aristotctian thought. Tc us 
the guide for the distinction between essence und existence in faite 
beings; for the distinction between matter and form in material things: 
through it, in virtue ef the principles of identity and of causality, we 
grasp the concept of a First Cause whose essence [5 his existence, 
and finally, at the very peak of this metaphysics, we are brought to 
the absolute distinction between this Infinite Being and beings in the 
world of sense experience. Working with Aristotelian principles, 
Aquinas shows us the infinite chasm yawning between the Inhaite 
Creator and the finite creature; nevertheless, each can be apprehended 
within the broad, analogous notion of being. By the doctrine of act 
and potency, the principte of identity is saved; the principle of change 
is validated; panthcism ts refuted, theism established, 


THE MODERNS 


We pass by the intervening philosophies of being and becoming, 
through the myriad forms they have assumed throughout the centuries, 
It is apact from our purpose to enter into a detailed account of these 
phifosophics. Our interest in Parmenides and Hleractitus is founded 
upon the fact that they were the first to establish for all tiroe the anti- 
thetical relations between an all-is-being philasophy and an all-is- 
becoming philosophy. 

There are modecn versions of the philosophies of Parmenicdes and 
Heraclitus, and sometimes even an attempted synthesis, which has not. 
however, the merits of the Aristotelian achievement. From amon the 
modern philosophers who have attempted to fix the nature of ik 


| 
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we have selected two. Starting from poles as disparate as those of 
Parmenides and Heraclitus, Hegel, the intclectualisi, amd Bergson, rhe 
anti-iatellectualist, by strange coincidence arsive at almost the same 
general conclusions. For each there is only one reality. aad cach in 
his concept of its nature denies the very foundation not only of his 
knowledge of ceality but of the actual existence of ceality itsctf 
denies the validity of the principle of contradictian. So grievous is 
this error in the Scholastic tradition that it means the practical denial 
of all troth. It is our purpose to show, in this section of the work. 
how disastrous te any system af metaphysics in the light of the tra 
ditional Scholastic explanation of being and becoming. ts the denial 
of the fundamental principle of thought and being.* We fees that a 
study of this doctrine in the philosophies of Hegel and Bergson will 
pive further clarity and validity to the Thomistic concepts we aimed to 
expose in the earlier portions of the thesis. 

\ "In every genus, worst of all is the corruption of the principles 
uipon which the rest depends... Wherefore... 1n speculative matters 
thé most grievous and shoriefual error is that which is about things 
the knowledge of which is naturally known to man...."9 This is 
the censure Saint Thomas passes on cosrupters of the basis of reality. 
Basic principles are at stake: principles of identity, of substance, of 
sufficient reason, of causality, of mation, of finality, all of which prin- 
ciples we have seen are the very supporting girders of the ontological 


Hach 


- edifice erected by Aristotie and Aquinas. 


- Vo treat all of the various aspects af Hegelianism and Bergsonism 
would require greater length than can be allotted to them here. We 
n therefore, without any detriment to the cause of cither of the 
‘philosophers, to limit our discussion of them to the most commonly 
known attribute of them both —- the fundamental thesis that ultimate 
reality is mot stable but changing. Ultimate reality is Process, says 
Hegel. It is a kind of unspringing of a taut spring. Ultimate reality 
says Bergson, is Flow. #t is hike the avisy, babbling brook flowing 
swiftly past, and “things” are even less than the bubbles which float 


5 a Ct, Sum. Th, 1-H, gq. 94, a. 2; Ars. Mesaps. TV: Gilson, taity of 


Sem, Té., W-Ul, g. 154, a. 12. 
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to its surface, To put it another way. for oun of these modes 
philosophers, becoming, developing, movement, alone is reality, 


Hegel 


“The rational is real and the real is rationaf."™! Thought and being 
are Sdentica]l, AJt being is thought realizcd and ail becoming is 4 
development of thought. ‘Thought developing” gives the key ta 
Hegel's system and methead. In his owa words, his philosophy is 
“an immanent and incessant dialectic,” that is, a “thostght-movement.” 
The maze of Hegelian trichotomies may casily distract ous attentron 
from the fact that for Hegel the real can be analyzed only in terms 
of rational thought. We emphasize the point, From start to finish 
in the Hegelian dialectic, it is the absolute idea (the logical concept, 
the Absolute) that strives to express itself. It is at the start a mer 
nothing —. vacuity; it is at the end a self-developed and warld-devetop- 
ing creator. This is ultimate reality, the Absolute Spirit, the initial 
absolute idea which has arrived at the state of perfect self-knowledge. 
So much, in brief, for the intraductory statement of Hegel's “reality.” 

Our treatment of this supremely architectonic system will consider 
the laws of development ta which the Absolute is subject, the nature 
af the absolute idea and the stages of its process; and an evaluation 
of the ultimate nature of the development which is the Process itself, - 
will shed additionat light on our fater discussions of the absolute 
idea in its progressive and, we might say, convulsive movement from 
abstract notion to concrete concept. 

Hegel's system can be characterized as thought-movement: a system 
of concepts, cach of which passes over inte its successor, effecting by 
their union a higher and richer third concept. The synthesis docs not 
end with the completion of the first movement. A new oppasition 
makes its appearance, and, being suppfemented by its union with J 
contrary, yields a still higher concept. Each new synthesis approaches 
closer to the truth, but no single concept, even the last and cichest, 
by itself alone attains full teuth; for this final concept implies the 
whole development preceding its formation. Reality can only be known 


10. Preface to Philosophy af Right. Cited by Falckenberg, History of Philoco- 
py, p. 489. 
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through 4 develapment of concepts, an ever-swelling dialectic. The iw 
followed in every instance by this movement, whether of ercitee or 
lesser magnitude, is the advance from pasition to oppesition and chence 
to combination. This threefold rhythm, expressed in technical lan- 
guage, has the moments of thesis, antithesis and syntiicsis. For Tfegel, 
this is the universal law of devclapment: immediate unin, the thests: 
divergence of opposites, the antithesis, and finafly, recanciliation of 
opposites; the synthesis. 

If we are to conceive the absoiute idea in its frmal stage as the cal: 
mination of an eternal series of developments each sucressive One of 
which is superior to its predecessor, it is evident that, as one works 
backward toward the early stages of the proccss, perfections diminish. 
The question is, just where in the order of perfection is the absolute 
‘idea at-the stact of the development? If it is something, it mist have 
“had a ptevious development, and then we would be forced to consider 
ihe start of that earlier development. What has been achieved at the 
a end of the development ? In other words, our inquiry here is into the 

“of Hegel's Absolute. 
“The Absolute, first, last and ava is a sk it is a can 


by its: restoration renewing identity with inset The Process is the 
Absolute manifesting itself. There ate three major manifestations of 
it hich constitute the Process, In the first manifestation, the Ingical 
tpt is discovered in itself (an sich). It reveals itself as a system 
, te-mundane cancepts, a rcalm of eternal thoughts, God as He 
was “before creation. But the Absolute is ever unfolcing and renewing 
: ‘self; and thus we find in its sccond manifestation that it has gone 
“out-of itself (ausserx sich) secking self-cansciousness, Tt descends into 
‘the unconscious realm of nature and awakens to svlf-consciousness in 
“da. This excursion out of itself enriches the Abselute, and it makes 
/a eta into itself to attain a higher absolutcness than it had at the 
‘begmning, Tt is now the logical concept in-itself (i2-sich). 
2 Thus the Absolute is 2 process, an eternal thinking, a dialectic. The 
s fiabire of the ‘Process clasifies our understanding of the nature of the 
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Absolute. We have, as we said, the infinite idea in itself as the firt 
step. This is the region of bare thinking (Deuwkew-in-sich), of empty, 
abstract forms. To this corresponds the first division of Philosophy, 
Logic." 

The secand step is the Idea in its objective fort, ay in its ditferenti- 
ation, its alterity (ldce in ihrem anders-sein). “This is a cea) part af 
the Process, a transition stage in the development of the Absolute, ft 
is the Absolute idea itself that becomes nature in order to hecome ac- 
tual, conscious spirit. It was, we remark, spirit even before it became 
nature, but only spirit fz-séch, in its abstractness. It was spirit only 
as abstract idea, Nature, however, is spirit expressing itself in external 
reality, becoming concretized and conscious of itself. 

From this out-of-itself existence in nature, the Process perpetually 
repeats itself, gaining something fresh at every pulsation, and carrying 
the Absolute on to its highest perfection, living spirit, perfect self- 
knowledge, the self-thinking Idea. This is the culmination af the 
third major stage of the Process, with the Absolute returned into itself. 
It is the God of Hegel’s system, To this periad of its return to itself 
corresponds the third division of philosophy, the philosophy of Spirit 
(Geist). 

Not only are the method of Logic and the phenomena of Nature 
manifestations of the Absolute, but they are parts of the very pracess 
in which the Absolute itself consists. In its ultimate analysis, then, 
the Absolute is Process. God is Dialectic. Hegel expressly identifies 
God with his Absolute. In speaking of the nature of the beginning 
of philosophy, he says: 


The expression of the Absolute, the eternal, or God (and God 
has the most undisputed right that the beginning should be made 
with him} ot the contemplation or thought of these, may contain 
more than pure being..., If these richer forms of presentation 
such as the Absolute, or Gad, express of contain anything beyond 
being, thea this is, in the beginning, but an empty word and 
mere being, so that this simple vacancy without further meaning, 

is, absolutely the beginning of philosophy.!2 


J]. Since thought and being are the same for Hegel, his logic is the theory 


of thinking and of being; it is ontology as well as logic. 


12, Hegel, Scfence of Logic, translated by Johnston and Stnithers, Vol. J 
90. 
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We have discussed, so far, the process or the Absolute as it follows 
the laws of development in the three major moments of its movement, 
the three divisions into which philosophy is divided. ‘This is the major 
triad of the Hegelian system: Logic, Nature, Spirit. [e¢ is the series 
of triads within triads which gives to Hegel's philosophy its external 
symmetry. To understand the nature of the beginning of the develop- 
ing process and to understand its “arrival” at the final peak of its self- 
consciousness, it is necessary to show how the trichotormnic system is 
applied throughout from the very start of the Absolute to its crowning 
attainment of perfect self-knowledge. The faundamenta} oote of the 
jaw of development, namely, the movement from position te opposition 
and thence to union, is effected in every triad whether of major or 
minor significance in the system. 

Apart from the super-triad of Logic, Nature and Spirit, there are 
others contained within these divisions. The science of logic is divided 
into three parts paralleling the dialectic process; being (Sez), essence 
(Wesen) and notion (Begriff). Being and essence are thesis and antith- 
esis respectively, while the notion ts the reconciliation of them, the 
synthesis, Being, the thesis, is subdivided inta three terms: being 
(Sein), nothing (Nichts) and becoming (Werden), the last-named 
term being the reconciliation of the ather two, and therefore the syn- 
thesis of the triad. 

in the second division of logic, namely, essence, thought appeacs 
ina more definite and independent form, it no longer is characterized 
by bare, empty existence but rather by real, concrete existence and 
gives cise to the doctrine of essence. This second movement of the 
logical process, as seen in the nature of things, manifests a threefold 
division: ground, oc substratum of existence; phenomenon, as express- 
ing the necessary qualities of objects; and finally, union of substrate and 
attribute, by which the conception of a real thing is attained. The real 
thing is in contradistinction to the universal essence of which it forms a 
pact. In this place, the individuality of each separate thing is reconciled 
with the unity of the absolute essence, 

So fas we have traced the Process through two spheres of action 
within logic. From the bare idea of being we come at length to 
that of a distinct, essential thing. But in the attempt to get beyond 
this in the excursion to seek the ultimate reality, we must reach a 
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higher region of thought. To the doctrine of notions, che synthesis 

of the logical triad, we now go. ; 

The notion of concept has for its movements, subjectivity, objectivity 
and finally the absolute idea, the union of subjecuivity and objectivity. 
Here are the highest reaches af the science of Jogic. Thy absolute idea 
now moves through three successive Stages; frst as i ife, then as ia- 
telligence, and lastly as the absolute idea returned to itself, dhe sammit 
of the whole logical process. It is this Jatter aation which is the thesis 
of the super-triad of Hegel's entire system. 

We are still in this tinal stage of logic, in the regton af pare think 
ing. We have done no more than to trace the evolution of thought 
upward through its more cnipty and abstract forms, seeing 1 eariched 
with a greater fullness at every step, and leaving it as a mare concrete 
concept than It was at the start. 

Triad upon triad could be multiplied, but for our present purposes 
it would be of no avail. Io every instance the thesis of a triad certe- 
spoads to the Absolute in itself; the antithesis to the Absolute out of 
itself; and the synthesis of every movement to the Absolute returned 
into itself. Hence the thesis and the synthesis of every triad throughout 
the whole range of development may be considered as metaphysical 
definitions of Infinite Being, and every antithesis, therefore, a definition 
of finite being. Hegel points out the fact that the cancept derived 
from the unity of opposites might be considered as the defiaition of 


the Absolute: 


The analysis of the beginning thus yields the concept of the 
unity of being and not-being, of (in a more reflected form) 
ihe unity of the state of being differentiated and of being un- 
differentiated, or the identity of identity and non-ideatity, This 
concept might be considered as the first or purest (that is, the 
most abstract) definition of the Absolute; which in fact it would 
be were we concerncd with the forms of definitions and the name 
of the Absolute, and all furthers determinations and developments 
would be richer and more closely determinate definitions of it. 


Thus finite beings are only external expressions of the one infinite 
being. the Absolute. To the field of Logie we shali return Jater, for 


13, féid., p. 86. 
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it is here that the Process begins, and to understand the nature of the 
Absolute in the beginning, we shall have to make a study of the very 
first triad in Logic. W’e shall now continue to show the triadic mature 
of the philosophy of Hegel, and at the same time nore the increasing 
perfection of the Absolute as it ascends its the Process toward self-con- 
sciousness. 

The transition from the Logic to the Philosophy of Nature is by 
no meats a clear and intelligtble step, Logic is the science of bare 
thought; the Philosophy of Nature is the science of thought externaliz- 
ing itself. Nature is still thought, but thought in its objective mave- 
ment; the exact opposite of logical thinking. ln the Philosophy of 
Nature, the Absolute must descend from its original unity of subject- 


object identity into a state of separation. Here it assumes an objective 


form. The divisions here are mechanics, physics and organics, cach of 
which is subdivided into other triads, The part of Hegel's philosophy 


" given over to Nature is without influcnce at the present time, and so 


We. pass on to the highest division of the Process, the Philosophy of 
Spirit, At the point where nature icaves off, having carrie on her 
operations to the very highest pitch of pectection in human organiza- 
tion, the philosophy of mind begins. Here we have pure logical 
thought and nature combined, resulting in the synthesis of the super- 
tciad Logic, Nature, Spirit. 

In the Philosophy of Spirit, the logical concept is in-itself. The 
Absolute is Process, but it is real only insofar as it is becoming, so 
that throughout the dialectic it is gradually revealing itself until, in 
its Gnal and highest reaches; it becomes self-conscious; it reveals itself 
not to nature as in ausser-sich but rather u-sich} — it ceveals itself to 
itself. God becomes conscious of Himself. 

The Absolute, even in its final development, is true to the laws of 
development, so that we find the Process stilf mounting even after it 
has attained the state of living spirit. ft is living spirit first az-sich 
where it finds the world; then ansser-sich where it is objective as free 
will; finally, it returns to itself in order to be ail in itself, i-sich, as 
Absolute Spirit, Absolute Reality, the culmination of the science of 
philosophy. This fast is the peak. Thought can mount no higher. Fhe 
Absolute is now perfect self-knowledge. In the first of these three 
moments of the final movement, the living spirit in-itself finds 
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the world. The soul first appears; then the spicit ctistingsushes itself 

from the wodd and attains 2 higher degree of conscicusness ; finally 

the spirit becomes conscious of its unity with che world, nd thus we 
have the synthesis culminating in the consciousness of the spirit. Here 
is the ficld of Hegel’s psychology 

fn the second moment of this ultimate movement, namely. the spicit’s 
objectivity as free will, the spirit brings out of itself the world of free- 
dom, the univessal rational will (not the individual will}, the will 
which produces in individuals the moral conscicnce andl the conscious- 
ness of right. Here is Hegel's ethical system. 

The third moment is Absolute Spicit. Though it is the tighest point 

in the Process, it nevertheless has three stages of development. First, 
the Absolute Spicit becomes conscious of itself ia intuition and inag- 
ination. This is the standpoint of Art. The consciousness of the Abso- 
Jute goes beyond this: it becomes conscious of itself in feeling and 
representation, the ficld of Religion. Finally, it becomes self-conscious 
in thought, and this is Philosophy. Thus we may say that the with- 
drawal of the Absolute Spirit from outer sensibility into the inner 
spirit is begun in Aesthetics, completed in Religion, and reaches per- 
fect self-knowledge in Philosophy. In philosophy the Absolute Spirit 
reaches its highest peak. As the syathesis of the final triad of the 
Process, Spirit here becomes pesfectly free from all contradictions and 
reconciled with itself. The break between subject and object, repre- 
sentation and thing, thought and being, infinite and finite, is done 
away with, and the infinite is recognized as the essence of the finite. 
The reconciliation of the highest opposition gives knowledge of the 
Infinite in the finite. 

Hegel makes philosophy to be the goal of the world-process. Will, 
intuition, representation and feeling are lower forms of thought 
Ethics, art and religion are preliminary stages in philosophy; pretiminary 
hecause they vainly try to present the concrete concept aclequately, in 
conceptual form, and though each successive one attains the goal more 
perfectly, it is philosophy that first succeeds in doing so. When man 
supersedes religion by philosophy, then the Absolute Spirit has at- 
izined its fullest development, for maa is not dissociated from the 
Absolute. 
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We have left unexplained the beginning af the Absolute, and 
this- deliberately. Its adequate explanation necessitates the wtroduc- 
tion of the fundamentals of a new doctrine, that 


(Widerspruch) . 


ef contradiction 


The Doctrine of Coutradittion 


The rhythm of the whole logical pracess is founded upan Hegel's 
doctrine of contradiction. For him, all knowledge consists in a separa- 
tion ot a distinguishing of onc thing from another. In every thought 
there ate two parts which stand oppascd , both af which are abso: 
lutely necessary to give it a clear and actual meaning. Regardless of 
the form in which knowledge is viewed, whether as sensation or pet- 
ception or reflection, in every instance there must be something sepa- 
rated, defined, distinguished, or placed in opposition to something 
else. For example, Hegel would say, we have no notion of finite 
without an infinite: no idea of cause without effect; no idea of sub- 
jective without objective. This being so, it is imposstble for any 
notion to exist as an absolute unity, it must in every instance consist 
of two sides, one positive and one negative. In every idea that we 
form, therefore, there are two things, opposed and distinguished, which 
unite to give the idea. We note here the strain referred to previously: 
position, opposition, combination, thesis, antithesis, synthesis. The 


true idea consists, not in either term, but in the relation existing be- 
tween them. 


As an example of the way in which Hegel makes the concept pass 
over into its apposite, and then unite with this in a synthesis, we will 
use the extraordinary equation which stands at the threshold of 
his system: Being equals Nothing. ‘fhe frst concrete thought tc- 
sults from their combination: Becoming. Right dowa in this triad, 
namely, Being, Nothing, Becoming, which is the beginning of 
philosophy, we look for the Absolute and sce in what state it 
is at the start of the dialectic. if it is already something, it is 
as we suggested previously, something determined and hence not the 
beginning, and another beginning must be sought. Jf it is nothing, can 

the Process begin? What is the content of the idea at its dawn? Hegel 

tells us it is vacuity, emptiness, absolute indetermination. 
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Parmenides would have told bim, Ex aiddle. yeéfid i. Agistatle would 
have agreed with the latter, provided he cpuettifice the: waht yy the term 
absoluiwn, “Chen Aristotle would have pained cut the analogy of 
being and indicated that from a certain reletive non-being (potency) 
being could come. 


Bat of the inaxiny of Parnenides Hegel says 


Ex nibtlo, nibil fit is one of the maxtins ca which great inl: 
portance wis at one time ascribed to metaphysics, Uather ¢t ts just 
the empty tautology, ‘Nothing equals nothing. or, should be- 
coming be supposed to have real meaning in it, tere is in bet 
no becoming contained tn it, for, since anly nottias: Comes out 
of nothing, sathing still remains nothing here. Beceming implies 


that nothing should aot remain nothing but pass over into tts 
other, into being." 


For Hepel the beginaing of the Process is aothing: 


Nothing is there except the decision to consider thought as 
such. ‘The beginning must be an absolute, or what here is cqpiva- 
lent, an abstract beginning: it must presuppose nothing, must be 
mediated by nothing, must have no foundation: itself (i. ¢. 
thought) is to be the foundation, the whole of science. It must 
therefore just be something immediate, or rather the immediate 
itself. As it cannot have any determination relatively ta other, so 
also it cannot hold in itself any determination or content, for 
this would be differentiation and mutual relation of distincts, and 
thus mediation, The beginning, therefore, is pure being.'> 


Stirling, one of the foremost Hegelians and interpreters of Hegel, 
comments thus on the nature of the beginning of the Process: 


What is a beginning? A beginning implies that there at once 
is and is not-~- and how can that be named otherwise than 
as puse being, indefinite being? -— what is, is —- but as yet 
absolutely indefinitely? This is the teue Begstf of the Vorseslung 
- + petmordial chaos. A fundamen, a fomes, a radimentiun. a 
Grandlage, a groundwork, a mother-matter is always postulated 
by the orrtellvny: but this postulate, translated into the lan: 


14. hid. p. 96. 
15. Idid., p. B2. 
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guage of thought proper, amounts to the fdefiniteness that i. 
pure being. 

But if pure being be the 6Grst, according to the jaw of the 
notion, its own opposite, or non-being, must be the second, and 
the third must be a new simple that concretely contains beth; 
or the third must be a species of which the first is the venus, 
and the second the differentia: but this here ts just Werden; 
every becoming at once é and is of, or is at once being and 
non-being, Here, then, is the absolutely first triad, the absoiatcly 
germinal cell: it is impossible to go further back than to the 
absolute indefiniteness that at once zs and fs wet, but beeamtes.\6 

Though Hegel cquates pure being and nothing, and identihes 
each with the ether, he nevertheless insists that they inust be dis- 


tinguished: 

Pure being... is pure indetcrminateness anc vacuity... . In fact, 
being, indeterminate immediacy, is nothing, neither more nor 
less.37 


Nothing is the same determination {or rather lack of deter- 
mination), and thus altogether the same thing, a8 pure being.l4 

Pure being and pure nothing are the same ; the truth is, not cilhee 
being or nothing, but that being -- not passes ---- but has passed 
over into nothing, and nothing into being. But equally the truth is, 
not their lack of distinctian, but that they arc not the same, that they 
are absolutely distinct, and yet unseparatecl and inseparable, cach 
disappearing immediately in its opposite.'9 


The metamorphosis by which being and oothing become cach other 
is by way of abstraction: 


Being, which was made the beginning of science, is of course } f 
nothing, for we can abstract from everything and this having BG 
been done, nothing remains.... The result of abstracting from 
all beings is, first, abstract being, being in general. But we can 
also abstract from this pure being, being can be added on ta all 
that from which we have already abstracted: then nothing remains. E 
Now if we wish to forget the thinking of nothing, that is, tts 
metamorphosis into being, or Kaow nothing about it, we can con- 
tinue further to do what we car do: for we can, further (heaven 


16. J. He. Stirling, T4e Secret of Hegel, pp. 348-9. 
17. Johnston and Struthers, p. 94, 

18, Térd, 

19. léfd., p. 95. 
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be thankud), abstract fram nothing -— the creation of the world 


js an absteaction from nothing --- and thea aut vothing renaias 


for it is just this From which we are abstracting. and so being 
has again heen reached. #9 


in asking how a thing can begin to be, at is neressary LO sce its tran- 
sition from nothing into being. Of it Hegel says: 


The transition from being to nothing can he imgined as same- 
thing casy and trivial, or, as it is called, can be explained aad 
made conceivable thas: Being, which was made the beginaing 
of science, is af course nothing, for we ¢an abstract From 
everything and this having been donc, nothing rematns.?! 


Without the idea of nothing we could never have that of being, and 
vice versa; so that the two stand to one anather as opposites, and both 
together combine to form a complete notion, viz. that of bare produc- 
tion, or the becoming of something out of nothing. ‘This is the first 
step in philosophy, the primary pulsation of the dialectic process. Ta 
it being and nothing stand as the poles, and the conjunction oF them 
forms the notion of existence. In thesc three (Serv, Nichts, Werden} 
we see the type or symbol of all thought, showing us that for every 
complete idea there must be the combination of two opposites. Neither 
being nor nothing can exist as a reality of itself; cach is but the oppo- 


site of the other, and it is in their indifference that the act of coming 
into existence first appears, 


Hegel says: 


The teuth of being and nothing is therefore this movement, 
this immediate disappearance of the one into the other, in & 
word, becoming: a movement wherein both are distinct, but in 


virtue of a distinction which has equally immediately dissolved 
itself,?2 


20. fbéd., p. 112, 
71. Suiking, ef. eff, pp. 352-3. 


22. Johnston and Struthers, p. 95. 
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In speaking of the beginning of the Pracess, he observes: 


Were we to observe this procedure (that in any science a begin 
ning is made by pre-snpposing some idea} we should have no 
particular object before us, because the beginning, as being the 
beginning of thought, must he perfectly abstract and penesal, 
pare form quite without content: we should have nothing but 


the idea of a bare beginning as such, fi remains to be seen what 
we possess in this idea. 


So far, there is nothing. Something is to become. The begin- 
ning is not pure nothing, but a nothing from which something, 
is to proceed; so that being is alrcady containcul in the beginning 
The beginning thus contains both, being and nothing; 1 is the 


unity of being and nothing, or is not-being which is cing and 
being which is atso not-heing “5 


The nature of the being to which Hegel both opposes and equates 
nothing, is to be utterly without determination. it is the most general 
concept which remains after abstracting from cvery determinate content 
of thought and from which no further abstraction is possible. Pure 
being is the most undeterminate and immediate concept. Thus without 
qualities and content, it is equivalent to nothing. 

$o basic is the doctrine of contradiction in the Hegelian philosophy 
that without it there would be na movement and no life, All reatity, 
though full of contradiction, is nevertheless rational. The contradiction 
is not annulled, but rather negated and conserved, To use the author's 
term, it must be “sublated.”” This is mercly to think the contradictorics 
together in a third higher, more comprehensive and richer concept. 
This is the negation of negations of which he speaks. The opposition 

is overcome. However, the play begins anew. Again an oppasition 

makes its appearance which in its turn secks to be negated. Each 
separate concept, in its turn, is one-sided, clefective, representing only 
part of the truth and needing to be supplemented by its cantrary 

By the union of the contraries a higher concept ss yielded which comes 

nearer the whole truth. Each negation being met by another negation, 

the idea with which the start was made is thus restored, not in its 
paucity, but enriched by the very process described, so that at cach 
turn the idea has evolved to a higher degree. 


23. Tbid., Pp. 8%. 
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From pure being, which ts the ultimate abstraction and equates 
nothing, upward the Process goes, affirmations, negations and acgations 
of negations succeeding cach other in rapid order; the Absolute mani- 


festing itself at every moment, attaining newer cidiness, until if finally 
bursts with the fullness of iis self-consciousncss On the peak of perfect 
self-knowledge. 


Such is the mature, the subject and the method of Hegel's Absolute. 
The Process is the Absolute. The Absolute is Thought. “Chought is 
Being. Therefore for Hegel the Process is Reality, It is against thts 
Feature of Hegelian philosophy that we will tater direct aur criticise. 


Critical Evaluation } 


menides, Hegel is an intclectualist. Any system constructed on the 

basis of a particular notion of the philosopher's own conception, and 

proceeding thence by 4 priori deductions without regard to the com- 

mon facts of reality everywhere surrounding one, is an intellectualistic 

philosophy. This is precisely what Hegel has done. Beginning from 

an asbitzary concept of his own choosing, divorced alike from the basic 

principles of being and the facts of experience, Hegel resigns himself 

to his law of development and follows it wherever it leads him. Hts 

philosophy is not based on formal principles apprehended in the con- | 

cept of being, the cogency of which consists in the very evidence they ( 

Present to the mind, nor on the material of experience and its simplest i 
i 
i 
I 


Hegelianism is pure rationalism through and through. With Par- | 
\ 
| 


and most evident facts. His philosophy starts fram twa 4 priori 
notions and from them his whole system flows: first, the unity of aL 
contradictaries, and second, the identity of thought and being. 

These notions are the basis of any system of absalute identity. Such is ‘ 
the philosophy of Parmenides; such is that of Hegel. Grant these notions ! 
to Hegel and there Follow certain necessary conclusions; Contradiction 


is at the root of reality; the process by which thought is developed 
is a process of the whole nature, since thought and being are the sane; iF 
the laws of lapic then become the laws of the universe; dialectic is the | 
method by which all things come ta be and subsist. The result, this 


thythm of existence applied to the construction of a philosophical 
system, which then draws within its grasp the totality of the phenomena 
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of man, nature and Deity. This is too much far any system. The Deity 
will always remain by the very nature of His unique Being outside 
aod beyond the full comprehension of man’s intellect, and so of man's 
philasophy. 

The Hegelian philosophy is monistic, and this flaws from the two 
hasic notions of which we spoke. The strictly absolute being is literally 
an all-inclusive, complete, unique being. There exists ar absolute self, 
says Hegel, and every finite reality is an expression of this all-compre- 
hending self. Both of the fundamental netions of his system are in- 
volved, for contradiction is the very base of that system, Subject and 
abject ate one; thought and being are ane. Neither alone is a reality. 
The only reality is their mutial relation. ‘This mutual relation consists 
in the synthesis of the two terms. We have already scen dis in the 
contraries, being and nothing, and their union in becoming. The es- 
seoce of the nature of being consists, therefore, in the co-existence of 
the two opposites, But this is against the ordinary concepts formed 
by man. We generally consider, for example, that this paper is a 
reality and that its being measures the mind; that is, the mind forms 
the aniversal concept from given objective reality, and nat vice versa. 
For Hegel, however, it is otherwise. Ideas are the concrete realities. 
The universal idea ts found to contain, hidden away in tt, its opposite. 
By drawing out this hidden term it is made to serve as the difference 
of the genus, and by the union of these two notions, a particular idea, 
a species, is obtained. Thus in Hegel's first triad, being (genus), in 
union with nothing (difference), ytelds becoming (species), the first 
concrete thought. 

But this violates a fundamental law of logical definition. The genus 
actually excludes the differentia, although the fatter may he potentially 
contained in the former, as “animal” in its capacity of a fopical uni- 
versal docs not actually contain the differentia “rational or “irra- 
tional’’ within it, but potentially only. But in Hegel’s notion of the 
differentia actually present in the genus, particular ideas serve as ob- 
jective realities in the Anite order, witlst the ultimate reality is the 
absolute self to which the finite ts both subordinate and essential. 
The process of the evolution of these ideas in the human mind is there- 
fore at the same time the process of all existence, the Absolute, God. 
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Tn making Gnite beings essential to Infinite Being and mere x. 
festations of it, Hegel has failed to distinguish twa tolally diffe. 
concepts. Being in the Fullest sense of the term is that which seal. 
in all tts Fullness the veality of being, and thts is the Absolute Bea 
-— the Infinite God. This Absolute Being is uotyue; it is the sk 
comprehensive concept of all possible concepts, the very anuthests 
being in general. Betng in veneral is common to everything and ci 
tinguished anly from nothingness.24 Hegel failed, toa, to  distinguis 
between various modes in which relative being. is dependent upo: 
Absolute Reing. God is Absolute; creatures are rcluive, Substance 
is absolute in respect of accidents which need to taberc in another. 
God ts not thercby one all-pervading substance of which Anite realities 
are accidental manifestations. 

Further, the very notion of being upon which Hegel built his dia- 
lectic is an empty abstraction, His pure being is the being of Par- 
menides: ‘The simple idea of pure being was first enunciated hy the 
Eleatics, as the absolute and as sole truth; especially by Parmenides 
whose surviving fragments ... proclaim that Being alone is, and noth- 
ing is not at all."?> He immediately takes his departure from Par- 
menides, however, for the being of Parmenides, he says, adinits of no 
progress from being, and so he effects progress from the outside by 
determining this indeterminate being with which he staricd. “Being 
thus isolated (the being of Parmenides) is the indeterminatc; it ts not 
related to other; it therefore seems that no progress could be made 
from this beginaing (that is, out of being itself}: progress could only 
be effected by connecting something forcign from without." He 
therefore makes a new beginning and effects pragress by asserting that 
being is the same as nothing: "The progress made by asserting that 
being is the same as nothing, therefore, appears tike a second and inde- 
pendent beginning --- a transition dependent on itself and merely 
added to being from without."2? Surely no-tAing, which is the dental 
of thing-hood, can make an addition to shizg. The development of 
being, Scholastics hold, must be made from within being itself, and 


24, Con. Gen. I. I, c. 26. 
25. Johasten and Struthers, p. 93. \ 
26, Ibid, p. 107, ' 


\ 


27. fhid. \ 
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additions to it can be additions of being only. ‘he notian of nothing 

is not a reality at ail, and can add nothing to being. 

Therefore only in the notion of being can be found the notion of 

its determinants. Osinza alia includuniur quodammodo in ente anuile 
et indistincle sicut in Principia, says Saint Thomas.2® But Hegel in- 
sists upon an extrinsic addition, and how this is to be done we noted 
previously; namely, the addition of nothing as the differcace to being 
as genus, the species being becoming. As we have already shown, any 
difference added in this way to being would be nothing, because what- 
ever is, is being. But it is precisely nothing that Hegel adds to his 
pure being to effect, as he says, progress. But being is a transcendental 
notion which places it beyand categories and so incapable of extsinsic 
additions. All the concepts of the intellect and all additions to being 
are being and therefore, by explication, differences are found within 
the notion itself. These are not new entities but new modes of being 
aot expressed by the sole term “being.” Such a modality is sabstance, 
which does not express being different from being, but only a mode 
of being not expressed by “being”; substance is being, but being per 
se29 Throughout the entire first article of question one in De Veri- 
tate, Saint Thomas discusses the special and general modes of being, 
and shaws that from the notion of being itself are derived the addi- 
tions which are made to it — additions which are not new cntitics 
but only new relations within being itself; relations, that is, of being 
ta itself and relations of beings to other beings. 

For Saint Thomas and the Scholastics, indeterminate being —- the 
Pure being of Hegci — is not nothing, for it is a true concept of the 
mind derived from objective reality. For though stripped of every 
determination down to the point where only possibility remains, it is 


28. 7. Sent, d. 8, q. 3, a. 3. 
29. "Sed secundum hee aliqua dicuntur addere supra ens, inquantum expri- 


munt ipsius modum, qui nomine ipsius entis non exprimitur. Quod dupliciter 


unp modo ul modus expressus sit aliquis spectalts modus entis; 


contin git: 
modi 


sunt eum diversi gradus entitatis, secundum ques accipiuntur diversi 
essendi; et juxta hos modos accipiuorur diversa rerum genera; substantia enim 
non addit supra ens aliquam diffcrentiam, quae sigmibcet aliquam naturain 
superadditam enu; sed nomine substantiae aliquam exprimitur quidam spe- 
cialis modus essendi, scilicet per se ens; et ita est in aliis generibus.” De 


Vertt.,, gq. 1, a. 1. 
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nevertheless being — that which ts or can be. To abstract beyond 
possibility is to negate heing itself. The notion of betag is applicable 
analogously to afl reality, froma prime matter to Gad. Beyond the notion 
traditional Schotasticism does not go tn tts rational approach to Abso- 
lute Being, Pure Act. For Hegel there is no difficulty in affirming that 
from an empty beginning perfection tssucs, since he denies the validity 
of the principle of contradiction, But the principle holds nevestheless 


as the primary principle of human reason, hawever much Hegel may 
deny it and Hegelians defend his system. 


W. T. Harris, who during his lifetime, was the forcast Hegelian 
in the United States, says in defense of Hegel’s beginaing of reality: 


The absolute of the infantile thonght of mankind is the stacting 
point of Hegel's logic. Pure Being is the cmpty abstract. But 
the method of his logic is to show the impossibility of such an 
absalute.... In conclusion he shows how all things presuppose 
by their imperfection and changeable reality a higher reality, 3 
real absolute, sclf-active and self-determined. Hence Hegel does 
not begin his logic with the true absolute but with its opposite, 
the Pantheistic absolute, and makes it the sale bustness of his 
dialectic to refute every possible shape under which 1 Lary ta 
ades. He arrives at an absolute self-activity of reason whose form 
is personality, instead of empty indifference or formlessness. His 
philosophy is the precise oppasite of Pantheism.... Brahma or 
the Hindu Absolute is the pure being of Parmenides, and the 


first or simplest pure thought and hence the beginning of logic 
but not its finality.>° 


Harris fatls to note that Hegel identified the Absolute of his end with 
the Absolute of his beginning even to the extent of identifying God 
with the beginning which, according to Harris, “it is the sole business 
of his dialectic to refute" in “every possible shape under which it ap- 
pears.” Whence, then, we may ask Harris, is the origin of the Abso- 
lute whose form is personality? With the principle of contradiction 
voided, such inconsistencies present no difficulty, for everything is ils 
oppasite and contradiction is the root of aif reality. 
In his History of Philosophy, Hegel traces the development of 
thought according to the Process of his logic, from Parmenides at the 


40. Harris, W. T., Hegel's Legic, p. 125. 
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lowest end (postulating bare existence) up to his own triumphant 
achievement through which he deduces the Absolute Idea in all the 
fullness of its truth and glory. The pure being of Parmenides, then, 
is said to be the start of the Process, but Hegel identifies pure being 
with pure nothing, which Parmenides mast certainly did not. Par- 
menides arrived at his notion of pure being (being-in-general) by way 
of abstraction and absolutely exchided the notion of nothing. 

Hegel, in effect, syllogizes thus: Pure being is pure incletermination. 
But pure indetermination is pute non-being, ‘Therefore pure being 1s 
pore non-being. Pure being is non-existing being. ‘hese is a fatlacy 
hidden away in this, inasmuch as the term pure indetermination is 
not used univocally in both propositions, Jn the first proposition pure 
indetermination is the negation of specific ant generic determinations, 
not of being which transcends all genera. Being itsclf is nor negated 
ia this proposition. For cxample, in the motion “horse? one could 
negate the specific and generic determinations of irrationality and 
animality and still retain the note “being.” In the second proposition, 
however, pure being is the negation not only of specific and generic 
determninations but even of the notion ''being” itself. ‘Io negate being 
results in only nothingness. Hence the pure indctermination im propo- 
sition one is not the pure indetermination in proposition two and the 
conclusion docs not follow, namely, that pure being is non-existing 
being, is nothing. 

The relation betwecn being and nothing, says Harris, is one of 
identity and of difference, though the difference cannat be expressed 
or identified. The fact that Hegel failed to grasp is this: that the 
difference between being and nothing can he specified. The conception 
of heing-in-gencral is obtained, as we showed above, by abstracting 
all differences and retaining only what is identical in the objects of 
eur concepts, Thus, by prescinding from all the differences between 
Infinite Being and finite beings, we rctain the notion being. In form. 


31. Parmenides, in On Nature says: 
Jf shall not permit thee to tell me 
Neither to think: “Of what is not’; for none can say or imagine 
How not-is becomes is; or else what mced should have stirred it, 
After or yet before its beginning, to issue from nothing?” 
Bakewell, op. cét., p. 14. 
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ing a concept of nothing, however, we abstract even the nate of being, 
so that nothing remains, for even the very comept of nothing is not 
real being but it is anly conceived after the manner of heing (ens 
rationes), 

Hegel starts off with a vacuum,?? and by a process of sclt-develap- 
ment it attains to infinite proportions, in Fact, 10 infintte being itself. 
Jt would seem rather more consistent to say that a vacutun maltiplied 
unto Infinity is still a vacuum. The Process, of the charge of the 
Absolute through finite to infinite proportions, iavelves the proposition 
that the greater proceeds from the lesser. Bart why not, when the 
principle of contradiction has no objective sigaiftcance ? 

Insofar as Hegel postulates reality as unique, as a singte, alf-inclu- 
sive and self-identical Absolute, there can be for his system, in one 
respect, no change as there could be none for Parmenides, for the simple 
teason that there ts nothing for the unique being to change into, The 
objection may be put: In Scholastic phifosaphy change is possible even 
though al} reality is united under the periphery of the term "being." 
What is there for being to turn into if outside of being there is no 
reality? Uf there is no other reality, there can be no passage from real- 
ity into atherness, Our answer is merely to tndicate what has already 
been pointed out: Change is from being potentially such-and-such a 
thing to heing actually that thing. Change operates between potenttal 
being and actual being. The Scholastic doctrine of analogy af being 
provides for this distinction, where Hegel's Absolute is not an anato- 
gous notion. 

However, insofar as the all-of-reatity is a Process whereby the usique 
substance, or rather, as Hegel would prefer it, the unique subjec! tends 
to perfect itself in consciousness, the philosophy of Hegel is a philoso: 
phy of becoming. The Process is the Becoming}? The Absolute is 
ever unfolding, yet never is unfolded. Were we to follow the inter- 
pretation of “becoming” as piven by Mary Whiton Calkins, we 

32. “There is nothing perceivable in it {pure being) ... there is nothing 
thinkable in it. Being undetermined, immediate being, is in fact nothing, and 
is neither mote or less than nothing” (Werke, Il, p. 73), CE. Stirling, J. Hy 


The Secret of Hegel, p. 320, first ed, 1865. 
33. “Becoming is a name for the dialectic process.” M. W, Calkins, The 


Persistent Problems of Philosophy, p. 375. 
34. Op. er2, 
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would say that the Pracess is no more than a series of ‘replacements’ 
whereby less satisfactory conceptions of reality are replaced by more 
adequate ones. She says: 


By this doctrine (that pure being and nothing are each alike 
found to be mece becoming} Heget secins to mean no more than 
the following: Pure being and nothing are each found to be an 
unsatisfactory expression tor ultimate reality, and therefore when 
teflected on they are replaced --~ that is, they “become” ---- more 
adequate conceptions of reality.3° 

Restricting changes to changes within this Absolute Spirit by which 
it seeks self-consciousness, there can he no doubt of the fact that, 
following Heraclitus, Hegel is an evolutionist. For the former, uni- 
versal life is an endless alternation of creation and destruction; for the 
latter, the all-of-reality is an eternal process of origination and ceasing; 
ia the constant whirl of Heraclitus’ doctrine, nothing constantly changes 
into being and vice versa. Being and non-being are the same, What 
is Hegel’s doctrine but the very same, except perhaps for terms; whirl 
becomes process? The perpetual flow of Heraclitus is a struggle be- 
tween contrarics, and produced from this opposition are all vegetative, 
animal and intellectual life on earth. The realization of itself through 
the Process is for Hegel’s Absolute 2 movement of strife and con- 
flict, and in its excursions out of itself, it expresses itself in finite reali- 
ties, in the world of nature. A fair characterization of the philosaphy 
we have discussed can be made by the expression: Ultimate Reality is 
Process. It is against this point, involving as it does, the denial of 
the basic principle of thought and being, that we shall later direct 


our tefutation. 


Bergson 


It is said that Heraclitus declared that the echo of his voice would 
be heard throughout the centuries. Who can doubt that this prophetic 
utterance has been fulfilicd in the modern philosophies of change? 
The foremost prophet ef contemporary fluxism is Henri Bergson, and 
it is in the Heraclitean principle of flux that we find the germ of 
Bergsonian creative evolution. The outstanding characteristic of this 


35. Ibid, p. 365, foatnote 2. 
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philosaphy of becoming (5 its anti-intellectualism. in this it ts the very 
antithesis of the absolutistic idealism of Hegel, whom we nevertheless 
hope to indict conjointly with Bergsan an the basis of their common 
denial of the abjective validity of the primacy principles; the identi- 
fication af contradictories in beceniiug; and the rejection of the on- 
tofogical validity of the notion of beat 56 

The philosophy of Bergson has won great renown in cantemporacy 
philosophical circles, Aoy one of several major aspreis of this philoso- 
phy coukd be treated, and de fuc?a has been treated elsewhere at gicat 
length. in consonance with the purpose of the present thesis, hawever, 
which has been stated previously as the analysis of the notions of being, 
non-being and becoming, we shall confine ourselves here to a discussion 

of the nature of reality as found in the writings of Bergson, The aa 
swer to the question: What is reality? in the philosophy uader discus- 
sion, Involves the use and understanding of several notions which are 
fuadamental to his system. To ask of Bergson whether reality is the 
material thing which endures without changing or the living thing 
which endures by changing, wauld be to elicit an answer iavolving the 
fundamental terms we have in mind. Bergson would answer that reality 
is the living stuff, the ever-flowing time, and that to know it, a special 
faculty is required, that of /wtuition, since it is only by fatuition that 
onc can scize upon the real, that flux, change, duration, which is abso- 

Jutely evasive to the intellect. Inextricably bound up, thercforc, with 

the notion of the Bergsonian real, are the aotions of intuition, fife, dura- 

tion, It is due to this philosopher's discrediting of the intellectual 


faculty that he found it necessary ta postulate the existence of an in- 
tuitive power superior in degree but nat in kind to the sensitive faculty 
of instiact. Only by flashes of this extra-intellectual intuition can the 


36. "The anti-inteHectuatism of Heraclitus, revamped at the present day by 


Bergson, is at the vppasite pole of the absolute intelectualism of Hegel which 
alsa denies the objective validity of the principle af identity. While the Sen 
sualist philosophy af becuming reduces the rational ta experimental reality, to 


the facts of experience... the intellectuatist Philosophy of becoming, on the 
centrary, restores experimental reality te the rational order... . Thus Bergson- 


ism appears like a reversed Hegelianism,” Garrigou-Lagcange, of. cit, I, p. 172. 
Cf. same work for scholarly defense of the ontolugical validity of Primary ideas 


and first principles. 
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mind seize the ceality of things, which reatity is nothing other than 


the flow, real time, or duration, It is with these three ductrisws, there- 
fore, insofar as they reveal the nature of the Bergsonian concept of 


reality, that we shall deal here. 

We begin, fiest, with the notion of reality and find that it is variously 
described as “the fluid continuity of the real’; “the endicss How”; “the 
fluid mass of our existence’: ‘'the moving zone’; “the perpetual flux 
of things”; “the continual change of form''; et cetcra. Reality is a 
perpetual growth, a creation which pursucs itself unendingly. It is 
duration, It ts a current, a wave, a rocket, a sheaf. It is life, move- 
ment, progress; it is an urge, an impulse, a constant Mux, an dla vital, 

Change is reality, and change for Bergson is so incontustable a fact 
that he seizes upon it as the whale fact. ‘There are ae things but 
only actions,’’ he declares, and by this he inverts the real order and 
ives us, not a world of changing substances, but rather a universe of 
substantial changes. His crophasis is all on the change, and in the 
eternal flux the notion of substance is washed away aad only sub- 
stantized accidents remain. “There is only change, but nothing which 
changes; change needs no support; movement does not imply anything 
that moves.’"3? Reality, therefore, for Bergson, is not static nor is it 
conceived under a dual aspect of movement and rest. It is essentially, 
entirely kinetic. It is consciousness of Jiving. It is intuition of life. 

In the philosophy of becoming, being has been outmoded; and not 
only outmoded but superseded by the notion of change. For Bergson 
the notions becoming and being are mutually exclusive; they are the 
distinguishing concepts between the real and ao unreal representation 
of the real. What docs not flow is not real. Form is @ snapshot view 
of becoming, not the perfecting principle of being; essence is merely 
the average of a2 succession af images, not that which makes a thing 
that which it is, the abiding, indivisible reality which underlies the 


phenomena, *4 


37. “Il y a des changements, mats il a’y a pas de choses qui changent; Je 
changement n’a pas besoin d'un suppert.... Le mouvement a'implique pas ua 
' Conference d' Oxford, p. 24, Cited by F. J. Sheen, God and Intelit- 


mabile.’ 


xence, pp. 163-4. 
“Now, life is an evolution. We concentrate a period of this evalution 


38. 
in a stable view which we call a form, and when the change has become con- 
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considered as 2 receptacle for bodies. Au essential note in the conccot 
is expansion in three dimeasions. The notion of Space Is a contamnes 
for bodies implies a philosophy which takes cognizance of bodics, The 
only raison dé étre for the concept of space is the existence in a comerete 
State of bodies with the concrete attribute of extension. A philosophy 
that repudiates being aad makes all reality to be the ever-flawing now" 
has no need of the notion of space: and so we find in crettive ovolation 
that the notion of time or duration is given not only primacy but abso- 
flute supremacy to the practical annihilation of the notion of spare. 
The logical sequence to follow in our exposition might secm, under 
one aspect, to be the pursuance of Bergson's notion of reality into the 
domain of consciousness aad life, “To exist is ta change; to change 
fs to mature; to mature is to go on creating oneself endlessly,” and 
this is fife.39 However, since Bergson’s concept of life and becomtag 
involves a knowledge of his intuitive method, it seems advisable to 
interpolate at this point an exposition of this latter doctrine. The rela- 
tion of intellect and intuition to ceality can be understood from the 
follawing passage: 


Matter or mind, reality has appeared to us as a perpetual be- 
coming, It makes itself or it unmakes itself, but it is never some- 
thing made. Such is the intuition that we have of mind when we 
draw aside the veil which is interposed between our consciousness 


siderable enough to overcome the fortunate inertia of our Perception, we say 
that the hody has changed its forin. But ia reality the body is changing farm 
at every moment; of rather, there is ac form, since formr is immobile aad the i 
reality is movernent. What is real is the continual change of farm: the form is : 
only a spapshat view of a transition, Therefore, here again, our perception 
manages to solidify into discontinuous images the fluid continuity uf the real, 
When the successive images do not differ fram each other too much, we 
consider them aif as the waxing and waning of a sieyle mean image, or 4s 


Following immediately upon tus rejection af being, is dhe rejection 
of the concept of space. Space may be: considered! as abstract extension 


the deformatson of this image ia different directions. And to this mean we 
really allude when we speak of the essence of a thing, er of the thing itself.” 4 
Creative Evolution, p. 302. i 


39, bid, p. ?. 
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and ourselves. This, also, is what our intellect and scnses wonld 
show us of matter, if they could obtain a direct and disinterestert 


tdea of it.40 


inteliect is associated with material objects; intuition with the bidden 
secrets of consciousness. The intellect is orctained for solids: its forces 
tend to transform matter into an instrument of action, ‘The intellect is 
so fascinated by its contemplation of matter that it cannot waturally 
think mobility, changing farms, life itsetf.4) It is intuition which 
reveals Jife!2 What is the nature of this intuition aad its distinction 
from intellect we shall investigate next, 
The whole of life, Bergson has said, is one continuous movement, 
It gathers up like a snowball all its past, which it cacrics along with 
it, thrusting its way into the future, creating that future and its needs 
as it gnaws its way along.4} In this creative process life had need of 
sense faculties and so it created them. Thus was brought into exist- 
ence the linc of instinct, and in its highest powers are found the 
kingdoms of ants and bees. Life had need, too, of intelligence, and 
so intellect evolved in response to nature’s nced for it. But since in- 
tellect is only a part of the real ow which is life, it is thereby unable 
to penetrate the real meaning of life in its entirety, which means, for 
Bergson, the real meaning of ceality since the whole of life is the 
whole of reality. 


40. ftid., p. 272. 

4}, “Our intelligence, as it leaves the hands of nature, has for its chief 
object the vanrganized solids.” fdid.. p. 153. “ASL the elementary forces of 
the intellect tend to transform matter into an instrameat of action..-.The 
intellect always behaves as if it were fascinated by the contemplation of inert 
matter... tt cannot, without reversing its natural direction and twisting about 
on itself, think true continuity, real mobility, reciprocal penetration — in a word, 
that creative evolution which ts life.... The intettect is mot made to think 
evoluttian in the proper sense of the werd — that is to say, the continuity af 
a change that is pure mobility,... The intellect is characterized by a oatural 
inability to comprehend life." féid., pp. 161, 2, 3, 5. 

42, “It is to the very inwardness of life that intuition leads us.” féid., p. t76. 


43, “My mental state, as it advances on the road of time, is contisually 
swelling with the duration which it accumulates: it goes on increasing — rolling 
upon itself as a snowball on the snow.” 7¢id.. p. 2. Cf. also, pp. 4, 3, 


whats 
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Nefther the senses nor the intellect cag kuow the whale of reality: 
and thercfore, reasons Bergson, life had need of another fag ulty; and 
to meet this need it cabled into existence the Frcudty vt tntuition. Its 
function is to fee! the fow of life, which excupes the notice, because 
Ht escapes the power, of both pure animal fristinet and the intellect 
This new third faculty, however, is a continiation of the instinctive 
faculty, highec in degree but not differing in kind fram that from 
which it springs, namely, animal instinct. As the intethect is uiven {0 
inert matter and to activity, so intuition is fiver to speculation, This 
is Berpson's basis for the division of the sciences. ‘The jatellect has 
for its feld of activity the natural sciences, which deal with “things”; 
and since it escapes the ability of intetioct to grasp the incaning of reality, 
intuition makes up for this lack, in the field of philosophy. Continuous 
life and movement, therefore, so elusive to the intellect, is revealed to 
intuition, which Bergson vatiously describes as the “indistinct fringe” 
surrounding the ‘'bright nucleus” of the intellect ana fauling off into 
darkness. It is a flickering lamp which burns up brightly now and then 
for a brief spell; its usual vactlating light, though feeble, vayue and 
discontinuous, reveals to the individual sccrets hidden from the intel- 
fect.44 It is described at times as a sympathy which puts us in the 
swing of the movement; at other times it is a self-canscious, reflecting 


instinct. #5 
The domains of intellect anct intuition are, in Bergson's philosophy, 


definitely distinct. Intellect finds its proper sphere of activity withia 
the positive sciences. The aim of these is practical utility. ‘The instm- 


44. “tt is a lamp almost extinguished which only glimmers anw and then, 
for a few moments at most, But it glimmers whenever a vital interest is at 
stake, On our personality, on our tiberty, ont the place we occupy ia che whole 
af nature, an our orgia and perhaps also on our destiny, i¢ throws a light 
feeble and vacillating, but which nung the less pierces the darkness of the night 
ia which the intellect leaves us." Iéfd, pp. 267, 8, : 

45, “By intuition fs meant the kiad of intellectual sympathy by which ane 
places oneself withia an object ia order ta coincide with what ts unique in it 
and consequently inexpressible.' 42 introduction to Metaphysics, trans, by 
Hume, p. 6. "By intuition J mean instinct that has become disinteccsted, sctf- 
cunscious, capable of reflecting upon its object and of enlarging it indefinitely." 


Creative Evolution, p. 176. 


vee 
: a, 
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ment of utility and of action is intelligence. Intuttian, on the other 
hand, is a dip into the flow, a flash of genius in which rare moments 
one “sees” reality, “feels” the flow, is "bathed" in its rhythim, and 
forms “fuid’’ concepts capable of following along in the stecam of 
this fowing reality. It is sympathy with reality's rhythms. [t is an 
extremely difficult effort to make; it can be sustained only for the 
briefest of instants, but in that split second it pierces the obscurity in 


which intellect leaves us. It alone can seize the real, and grasp life 
Tt establishes sympathetic 


and spictt tn their unity and movement. 
communication between us and all other tiving things; i expands 

our consciousness and qualifies us to enter into the ceaseless flaw of 

lifes? Transcending intellect despite the fact that it is only a faint, 

intermittent, glimmering light, a vague nebulosity beside the “bright 

nucleus” which is intellect, it nevertheless can grasp in one faint 
glimmer that which the inteilect is unable to capture.44 Though it 
is sprung from animal instinct, the force responsible for the impulsion 
by which it transcends the intellect is from the intellect itself ;49 
and despite the fact that intelligence can supply the force which 
propels instinct to the realm of intuition and so to an understanding 
of vital operations, it is itself daomed to consort with matesia! things: 
“Intellect is charged with matter; intuition with life.”5? So matural 
is tt for intelligence to laok outside fife and fix itsclf on inert matter, 


46. “Wre think only in order to act. Our intellect has been cast in the mould 
of action.” Téid., p. 44, 

47. “By the sympathetic communication which it establishes between us and 
the rest of the living, by the expansion of our conscionsness which it brings 
about, jt introduces us into life's wn domain, which is recipracal interpene- 
tration, endlessly continued creation.” féyd., p. 178. 

4%, “Intellect remains the luminous nucleus urcound which tnstinct, even en- 
farged and pucified into intuition, forms only a vague nebulostty, But in default 
of knowledge properly so called, reserved to pure intelligence, intuition may 
enable us to grasp what it is that intetlect fails to give us, and indicate the 
means of supplementing it.” faid., p. 177. 

49. “Though it (intuitian) thereby transcends intelligence, at is from the 
intelligence that has come the push that has made it rise to the paint it has 
reached, Without intelJigence it would have remained in the form of instinct, 
riveted to the special object of its practical interest, und turned outward by 


it into movements of Jocomotion.” Idid., p. 178. 
50. [bfd. 
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that it is a sheer unnatural process for i te leak inward upen lite 
and to think that continuous, real mobility, that creative evolution 
which is Jife.7! Not only movement and fife, but conrtuiuily itself is 
outside the domain of science. “OF frunability alone clacs the intelfect 
form a clear idea.... OF the discontiquoes alone docs ihe intellect 
form a clear idea,""5? 

The above is necessarily a sketchy account af Bergson's doctrine of 
intelligence and intuition. Summarily, we may say that trtuition is held 
by him to be the only faculty capable of perceiving pure movement, 
while intelicct is kept busy parceling out reality into “things,” snap- 
shots of the flow as it passes by. By discrediting intellect ans so rendet- 
ing it incapable of perceiving being, Bergson had no other alternative 
than to substitute an intuitive faculty or clse professedly ta restrict all 
knowledge to sense knowledge (which fatter is, de facéo, the actual 
nature of his doctrine of intuition). 

We have presented thus far two basic doctrines of Bergsontsm, 
namely, the primacy of becoming over being and the doctrine of in- 
tuition. We take up the thread once more and we seek the nature 
of that principle which is reality. It is extremely dithcult to expose [ 
adequately Bergsan’s concept of reality, and much more difficult to do | 
so briefly. However, sifting through the many varied EX pressions by 
which he trics to express his concept, one might say that exvelence 75 
the creative evolution. Equating terms, we have: Existence in time is 
duration; duration is life; life is unceasing creation, In sceking the 
precise meaning that consciousness gives to the word “exist,” Bergson 
finds that “to exist is to change, to change is to mature, to matuse is 


St, “Instinct is sympathy. If this sympathy could extend its object and alsa 
reflect upon itself, it would give us the key to vital operations — just as in- 
telligence, developed and disciplined, guides us into matter, For ~- we cannot 
repext it too often — intelligence and instinct are turned inte opposite direc- 
tions, the former towacd inert matics, the latter toward life. Intelligence, by 
means of science, which is ity work, will deliver up to us more and mare com- 
pletely the secret af physical operations; of hfe it brings us, and rmurcover 
claims to bring us, a translation in terms of inertia. It goes ull around fife, 
taking from outside the greatest possible number of views of it, drawing it into 
itself instead of entering inta it. But it is to the very Inwardness of life that 
intuition leads us." féid., p. 176. 


52. 167d. p. t34 and p. 155. 
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to go on creating oncself endlessly."9> The prime reality, then, for 
Bergson is movement. 

But how is the nature of this reality to be defined? What is this 
duration which is life? this maturing which is creative evolution? Berg- 
son tells us that duration is more than the constant replacement of in- 
stants. Jt is more than the present. Duration ts concrete, a pro- 
longing of the past into the present. Past, present and future are all 
found in it. Hence, Ict us nate here, can be drawn the inference which 
contradicts his fundamental theory. If all endures, then nothing passes 
away; everything és. “Duration is the continuous progress of the past 
which gnaws into the future and which swells as it advances.'?+ 
Bergson has no anced of mncinery. ‘The past preserves itself, 


The past is preserved by itself, automatically. In tts entirety, 
probably, it follows us at every instant; all that we have felt, 
thought and willed from our earliest infancy is there, leaning 
ever the present which is about tu join it, pressing against the 
portals of consciousness that would fain leave it outside.*3 


if we can get no closer to a concrete conception of the prime reality 
than “duration,” let us look to the origin of this principle which Berg- 
son calis the “vital impulse,” the dé vital. Is it a creature, so that 
we might say of it that it was crcatcd? Bergson would tell us that so 
our intellects erroneously inform us, but such a nation is due to ob- 
scutily in our concept of creation. “Everything is obscure in the idea 
of creation if we /Ainé of things which are created and a thing which 
Creates, as we habitually do, as the understanding cannot help doing.’"*¢ 


Tt is natural to our intellect (to think of things created and a 
thing creating), whose function is cssentiaiJy practical, made te 


$3. féid., p. 7. 

54. férd., p. 4. Note; Duration is “the preservation af the past ia the pres- 
eat” (p. 23); "a real persistence of the past in the present; a duration which 
48, as it were, a hyphen, a connecting link’ {p. 22); To know a ltving being 
is to “'get at the very interval of duration" (p. 22}; life is “unceasing crea- 


ton"; “we are creating ourselves continually” (p. 7). 
33. bid, p. 3. 


56. tbid.. p. 248. 


rakes «oe, 
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There are na things, there are only actions. “7 


For Bergson there is oo thing creating 


reactions ta environment. Such a faculty is intelligence. This vital 


impulse which is life gnaws into the future, splitting up as it grows, 
forming the great highways of life. Many of these fines of develop- 
ment becarne blind alleys, life was hindered in its passage, sometimes 


tuening back, at other times resting.<? The highways of plants, brates 
and man surged steadily forward. One of the streams of life split up 
into plants and animals ;°° the animal line split up Inte anthropoids and 
vertebrates; in the former line the insect was the highest form, while 
in the Iatter, the line culminated in man. 

We see the one impulse breaking up into species and individuals. 
But what causes the division? Is it from within the impulse itself ot 
extrinsic to it? Now in view of the fact that the impulse creates as 
it moves along, one would expect that the sufficient reason of the 
bifurcations would be wholly intrinsic. But sach is not the case, Berg- 
san assigns two reasons for the division of the original impulse. The 
first, and he says the real cause of the division, is explaincd by the 
fact that fife ts tendency and the very essence of tendency is to develop 
divergent directions along which the impetus is pushed.6? A further 


57. bed, 
sa. féid., p. 26. 


59. lird., p. idd. 
GO. férd., pp. 112-114. “The same impetus that has led the animal te give 


itself nerves and nerve centres must have ended, in the Plant, in the chlora- 


phyllian function’ (p. 114}, 


6), ltid., p. 87. 
62. “But the real and profound causes of division were those which life 


bere withia its bosent. For jife is tendency, and the essence of 2 tendency is 
ta develap in the form of a sheaf, creating, by its very growth, divergent di- 
rections among which its impetus is divided.” 24rd, p. 99. 


Present to us things aad states rather than changes ancl acts. But 
things and states arc only views taken by our mind, of becoming. 


Movement just begaa, It 


evolves along definite though unpredictable lines and in its couese life 
has appeared. “'At a certain moment, in certain poluts of space, a visi- 
ble current has taken rise."5* It passes from generation to generation, 
stcugghing to establish itsclf in the universe and is forced, of necessity, 
to call into being various facultics by which to establish satisfactory 
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cause which Bergson gives is extrinsic to the movement, and it in- 
troduces us to his close approximation to, if not the actual embrace 
of, monism. The second cause of life's division into species and in- 
dividuals is the resistance of matter to the movement of the vital 
principle. Matter tends to stifle life, and hence ages of effort were 
required for life to conquer this obstacle, Life succeeded “by dint of 
humility,” and so the very earliest forms of life were insignificant 


indeed.°3 
Let us sec the relation of matter to this vital impetus, ‘he move- 


ment is described by Bergson as an ascending current which evalves 
aspects of reality as it forges upward. He says: 


The impetus of tife consists tn a need of creation, It cannot 
create absolutely, because it is confronted with matter, that is to 
say, with the movement that is the inversc of its own.64 


The upward impetus of life becomes the downward push of matter; 
the two are likened ta the movement of a single arm, its rising and 
falling; they are scen as onc, as reality making and unmaking itself. 


Let us think of an action like that of saising the arm; then 
let us suppose that the ann, left to itself, falls back and yet that 
there subsists in it, striving to raise it up again, something of the 
wili that animates it. In this fvdge of a creative action which 
wnmakes itself we have already a more exact representation of 


63. “The resistance of inert matter was the obstacle that had frst to be over- 
come. Life seems ta have succeeded in this by dint of humility, by making 
itself very small and very insinuating, bending to physical and chemical forces, 
consenting even to go a part of the way with them, like the switch that adapts 
for a while the direction of the rail it is endeavoring to leave, Of phenornenz 
in the simplest form of life, it is bard te say whether they are still physical 
and chemical or whether they are already vital. Life had to enter thus into the 
habits of inect matter, in order to draw it little by Sittle, magnetized, as it 
were, to anather track, ‘The animate forms that first appeared were therefore of 


of extreme simplicity... but possessed of the tremendous internal push that 
was to raise them even to the highest forms of fife, --. Ages af effort and 
prodigies of subtlety were probably necessary for life to get past this new 


obstacle.” Tbid., pp. 98-9. 
64. Ibid, p. 251. 


See 
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fhe Antecedents of Avinz 
In reality, life is a movement, materiality is the inverse move- 
ment, and each of these two movements is simple, the matter 


15d 
which forms a world being an undivided Aux, and undivided 


matter. Ja vital activity we sec, then, that wintt subsists of the 


direct movement is the taverted movement. reality wach ; 
SERRE ISLS GI A ABUIRTY, AER AN SARA SEE also the life that runs through it, cutting out in it living beings 
: ; { all along its track. Of these two currents the second runs counter 
The two movements are inseparable fran each other; between them ; to the first, but the first obtains, all the same, something from 
organized life is brought ato existence. Thay we fiad linked together H the second. There results between them a wedus vivendi, which 
matter, to which the intellect is ordamed,6 and the tmmaterctal, the i is organization. This organization takes, for our senses and for 
duration or impulse itself, to which intuition is ardainsd, : our intellect, the form of parts entirely external to other parts 
But how can both be said to endure if curation is the flow of the ! in time and space.s9 
i sees 4 . , . oa? ’ . + engel- 
Ne ari ee Ria ‘ Pee ule tale! | The failure of the vital impulse in its accomplishment of infinitely 
a s ich the latter is charged, endure? Only i Giellinds OF eae ea See ee an hae aie 
because they are “inseparably bound up with the rest of the universe,” | it OF WOES, Te to the limitation of tts power, for the 
Bergson tells us, and he adds: vital impulse is finite. ‘The impetus is finite and has been given 
: once for all.”7¢ 
It is true that in the universe itself two opposite movements A final feature of Bergson’s prime reality must be noted. We recall 
are to be clistinguished, as we shall see later on, “descent” and i that he cemarked that the notion of creation is obscured if one thinks 
“ascent.” The first only unwinds a roll ready prepared. In prin- of things created and a thing creating; that there are no things but 
ciple, ae prone ae pia: Suranrnraee es aa! | actions only, All creation is evolving, the creator as well as the created, 
P . ement, which corresponds ; . : . 
ai dane ak of ripening Gn cheaini endures pceeliie and if one may be permitted to use these terms of Bergson’s evolutionary 
imposes its rhythm on the first, which is inseparable from it movement where everything is essentially action, Expressing his belief 
| that there are worlds other than this one, and that they differ in no 
way in theic movetnent from the movement of ous world, Bergson 


Critics see in this doctrine aon acceptance of monism on the pret | 
then presents his notion of creation and of God: 


of Bergson. The “roll ready prepared” which the descending movement 
unwinds is none other than the ascending creating movement in con- | 

flict with matter; matter is the inversion of life. Matter has its origin | Now, if the same kind of action is going on cverywhere, 

in life, therefare there is one cadical kind of life, for spictt and the 1 whether it is in unmaking itself or whether it is that which is 

inversion of spirit are ultimately one and the same thing. Thus the l striving to remake itself, I simply express this probable simifi- 

(wo movements arc but two aspects of a single, all-embracing move- ‘ tude when 7 speak of a genter from which worlds shoot out like 

rockets in a fireworks display —- provided, however, that I do 

i net present this center as a fApzz, but as a continuity of shooting 

aut, God, thus defined, has nothing of the already made; He is 

unceasing life, action, freedom. Creation, so conceived, is not a 


ment which gives rise ta the organized! world, 
mystery; we experience it i ourselves when we act freely.?t 


63, féid., p. 247 (Italics Bergsen's). 
66. “Intellect and matter have progressively adapted the; 
other in order to attain at Jast a common form. ‘Ehis adaptation bas, miore- 
i 69. fhid., pp. 249-250, Aisa; “The movement it (the vital impulse} starts is 
sometimes turned aside, sometimes divided, always opposed; and the evalution 


over, been brought abour quite naturally, because it is the same inversion of 
the same movement which creates at once the intellectuality of mind and the p 
! of the organized world is the uoralling of this conflict.” 24éd., p. 234. 


Materiality of things.” féd.. p, 206. Cf. also p. 11, 
i 70. Ibid, p. 254. 
wi. fbid., p. 248, 


inselves one ta the 


67. Fbfd.. p. il. 
68, lbid, i 


Not only does the evolutionary movement have a nebulous start, 3 
shooting out that is nothing but a continuity of shooting out and for 
all practical purposes 2 mere nowhere; ft alsa is goiag nowhere, “Evo 
futton dees not mark out a solitary route; it takes directions without 
aiming at ends."?2. How, then, does Bergson explain life's waity? The 
unity which he assigns to reality is in virtue of an impetus, a push 
that sends it along the road of time, not a unity in virtuc of an end 
which operates as an attractive force.*3 So the evolutionary movement 
takes directions without having a goal. 
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| 


; 

| 

As the smalicst grain of dust is bound up with our catire solar | 
system, drawn along with it in that undivided movement of 

descent which is materiality itself, so all organized beings, from | 
the humblest to the highest, from the first origins of life to the 
time in which we are, and in all places as in all times, do but 

evidence a single impulsion, the inverse of the movement of | 

matter, and in itself indivisible. AI! Siving hold together and all | 

| 

| 

{ 

j 

H 


yield ta the same tremendous push.74 


Having given to becoming the primacy over being, Bergson finds 
himself involved in “torturing problems” presented by the “phantom 
notion of the nought.” His escape from them is unique: 


Now if we could prove that the idea of the nought, ia the 
sense in which we take it when we oppose it to that of existence, 
is a pseudo-idea, the problems that are raised around it would 
become pseudo-problems.?3 


His whole aim is to show the impossibility and absurdity of the notion 
of the nought. 

The problem of nothing, remarks Bergson,76 has received too little 
attention for “the hidden spring, the tavisible mover of philosophical 
thinking” that it is.7?7. The very nature of philosophical] thinking has 


72, fbid., p. 102. 
73. "The unity is derived from a vis 2 fergo: it is given at the start a an } 
impulsion, net placed at the end as an attraction.” Ibid, p. 103, : 


14, Fbid., pp. 270-271. i 
75. Ibid, p. 277. } 
76. Ibid., p. 275. 7 


77. Téid. 
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fed thinkers to question the reason of theic own existence; the reason 
of the existence of the universe; and, granted? that the universe ts 
teferred to an jmamanent or transcendent principle, the philosophizing 
is pushed backward to the reason of the principle itself: 


Whence comes it, and how can it be understuod, that anything 
exists? Even here, in the present work, when maiter has been 
defined as a kind of descent, this descent as the interruption of 
a2 rise, this tise itself as a growth, when finally a principle of 
creation has been put at the base of things, the same question 
springs up: How — why does this principle exist rather than 
nothing 778 


The mystery surrounding existence, says Bergson, is due to a faita- 
cious explanation of nathing peculiar to the nature of man’s intellect. 
For to man, existence seems Jike a conquest over nought. Reality is 
tepresented as extending on nothing as on a carpet; being has come 


by supecaddition to aothing: 


Yn short, I cannot get cid of the idea that the fulJ is an cm- 
broidery on the canvas of the void, that being is superimposed 
on nothing, and that in the idea of nothing there is less than in 


that of something.’9 


This is a mystery which must be cleared up, the French philosopher 
holds, especially if the basis of rcality is laid in a free-acting principle 
which eminently endures. For actually, he says, there is more and not 
less in the idea of a non-existent abject than in the idea of this same 
object conceived as “existent."’8° 

Bergson embarks upon his repudiation of the notion of nothing. 
A possible solution of the mystery of existence could be had, he says, 


78. fhid. 

79, tbid., p. 276. 

#0, “In other words, and however steange our assertion may seem, there 1s 
more, and not less, in the idea af an object conceived as ‘not existing’ than 
in the idea of this same object conceived as ‘existing’; for the idea of the abject 
‘not existing’ is necessarily the idea of the object ‘existing’ with, in addition, 
the representaton of an exclusion of this object by the actual reality taken in 
block." Iéid., p. 286. 
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by postulating a principle at the base of cverything which is eters! 
in the same way as the axiom A= A. But this he rejects as demanding 
too great a sacrifice. Hf the principle of all things exists after the 
manner of a mathematical formula or definition, then the principiates 
follow rigidly as consequences of this, and therchy destroy free cf 
cient causality.8! Bergson decides that the notion of aothing must be 
branded as false. He starts by denying that one can imagine nothing 
Nought ought to be the suppression of everything, inner seif as weil 
as outer self, and this absolute suppression is impossible and absucd: 


... We cannot imagine a nought without perceiving, at feast 
confusedly, that we are imagining it, consequently that we are 


acting, that we are thinking, and thercfore that something stil! 
subsists.32 


Thought cannot form an fmage of the suppression of everything, but 
can the idea cepresent nothing? An idea whose clements are driven 
away as fast as they are assembled is not an idea at all, but a mere 
word, he says. Though the mind can represent any existing thing 
whatever as annihilated, nevertheless the applicatian of that to include 
the annihilation of everything results in self-contradiction and ab- 
surdity.#3 
Action, to which the intellect is ordained, aims at getting something 
for which we feel a want, or creating something as yet non-existent. 
Thus action in this special sense goes from empty to fuil, from absence 
to presence, from the unreal to the real. This “unrcal” however, is 
purely relative, fos we are immersed in realities and cannot escape then. 
To express what we have as a function of what we want, is quite legit- 
imate in the field of action,8+ but not in the field of speculation. We 
make use of the void to think of the full only because of the static 
habits contracted by the intelfect in its peculiar mode of activity. The 
vaid of which we speak is basically only the absence af some definite 
object which, having maved or been moved, leaves behind it the void 


81. Iéid., pp. 276-277, 
82. fdid., p. 279. 
83. Ibid., pp. 280-281, 
84. iéid., p. 275. 
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of itself 28 This he considers partial nought. The mind perceives the 
presence of an old object in a new place, or vice versa, and the idea 
of annihilation ot partial nothingness is nothing more than the sub- 
stitution thought by a mind which would prefer to keep the ofd in 
place of the new.8¢ The so-called idea of the absolute nought, sup- 
posedly attained by the application of the principle of substitution 
which yields the partial nought, is in reality, says Bergson, the idea 
of everything, as full and comprehensive as the idea of AlL:57 


In a word, whether it be a void of matter or a vaid of conscious- 
ness, the representation of the void is always a representation 
which is full and which resolves itself on analysis inte Ovo post 
tive elements: the idea, distinct or confused, of a substitution, and 
the feeling, experienced or imagined, of a desire or a regret.88 


Bergson concludes, therefore, that the idea of an absolute nought in 
the sense of the annihilation of everything, is a self-destructive idea, a 
pseudo-idea, a mece word. It cannot he opposed to the All, for this 
would be to oppose the full to the fall. The perplexing question, 


a5. "(Thus is formed) the idea of the void, or of the partial nought, a thing 


rt a 
being supposed ta be ceplaced, not by another thing, but by a void which it A 
leaves, that is, by the negation af itself.’ [bid., p. 296. Elsewhere he says: : ty 
“The idea of annihilation of of pastial nothingness is therefore formed here ’ : 
an the course of the substitution of one thing for anothet, wherever this sub- Bi 
stitution is thought by a mind that would prefer to keep the old thing in the re 


place of the new ar at least conceives this preference as possible.” Tbid., p. 282. 


Zz 
$6. “The conception of a void arises when consciousness, lagging behind *t 
itself, remains attached to the recollection of an old state when anather state 


is already present. It is only a comparison of what is and what could oc ought 
to be, between the fall and the void." Tbid., p. 283. 


87. “HE we analyze this idea of Nothing, we find that it is, at hottom, the 
idea of Everything, together with a mauvement of the mind that keeps jump- 
ing from one thing ta another, refuses to stand still, and concentrates all its 
attention on this sefusal by never determining its actual position except by 
relation to that which it has just left. ft is therefore an idea eminently com- 


prehensive and full, as full and comprehensive as the idea of All, to which it 
is closely akin” {bid., p. 296. 


88. Ibid., p. 283. 
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Why does something exist?, becomes therefore, a pseido-problem 
raised about a pseudo-idea, a “phantom problews which haunts the 


mind with such obstinacy. "89 


Critical Evaluation 


In commenting on Bergson's philosophy of becoming, fest, insofar 
as it aims to supplant the traditional philosophy of being as taught by 
Aristotle and the Schoolimen, we may note that, as reg.cds the fact 
of mavement and becoming, there can be no doubt that Bergson and 
Saint Thomas are in agreement. “Speculation must begin with the 
fact of movement,” says Bergson? “Whoever is ignorant of move- 
ment is ignorant of nature,” says Sant Thomias.?! With regard to 
the negation of being, however, the Schoolmen are in no accord with ‘ 
the French philosopher. The Schoolmen might distinguish between 
ens seule, ens entis and ens rationts, but the es existed somewhere. 
It ts a dictate of cammon sense that a thing #1, But if it is the essence 
of a thing always to be becoming something, then it is never itself. 
It is simply intellectual suicide to deny the ens, declare the Scholastics. 
Where is truth, if we cannot say of things which we see and cel and 
taste, that they ave? The idea of being ts one of the primary observa- | 
tions of human expetience. Contrasting sharply with the Bergsonian 
descriptions of reality, the Scholastics tell us that being is “that which | 
is or can be.” Being is that which zs. Being is being. It is almost 
as if we said a book is a book; a man is a man. Being cannot be ex- 
plained by something other than being, because everything is being. 
it is a self-evident trath; that is, its nature is obvious. We see it. We 
grasp its nature. Reality is being. But if reality is flax, then nothing } 
és. “Fhat is just where Bergson’s philasaphy of change briags us. 
| 
| 
t 


89. Cf. ibid, p. 29K. 


90. Fbid., pp. 194-199, 

91. “Ignorato motu, igneratur natura.” TT Pays, fect. 1. Saint Thomas even 
speaks of the fluidity of things, "Dicitur autem creatura fluvius, quia fuit 
Semper de esse ad non esse per corruptionem, et de non esse ad ésse per 
gentrationem' (Sermones Festivi, No. 61}. Cited by ©. J. Sheen op. eit, p 
IST ¢g. v.}. , 4% 
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‘We Bave said that being is obvious, and that it can be explained 
-by nothing other than being. This means that being is the first notion 
conceived by the mind upon contact with external or internal reality. 
The human intelligence is commensurate with being and must always 
fe.in relation to being. Whatever our view of reality, there is no 
escape from the persistent and constant instinct af the intellect to 
affiem that which is, It is our primacy notion, and the formal object 
of the intellect, From it are derived other fundamental notions as well 

. 23 the primaty principles of thought and reality. 
Plato recognized the fallacy underlying the philosophy of flux. In 
his dialogue “Cratylus” he says: 


Must not the same thing be born and return and vanish while 
the word is in our mouths? At the moment that the observer 
approaches them, they (things) become other and of another na- 
ture, so that you cannot know that which has no state. Nor can 
we reasonably say, Cratylus, that there is knowledge at all if 
everything is in a state of transition and there (s nothing abiding. 
If the very nature of knowledge changes, at the time when the 
change occurs there will be no knowledge; and if the transi- 
tion ts always going on, there will always be no knowlcdge, and 
according to this view, there will be no one to know and nothing 


to be knawn.%* 


Saint Thomas consistently held that the notion of being is abso- 


lutely the first attained by the intellect. It is implied in alJ other ideas 
and no other concept could be formed by the intellect without it. 
Hence the notion of becoming is dependent upon the notion of being; 
the kinetic has full meaning only in its right relation to the static. 
When a thing becomes, it is in a state of becoming. The two elements 
are mutually complementary. In erder ta become it must be in the 
state of becoming, otherwise it could not become at all. fadeed, the 
very reality of the flux depends upon the ultimate reality of the static 
concept that the flux is, The flux is, and so is real. The one enduring 
reality is that which is, and that which is, is being; and thus even be- 


92. B. Jowett, Tée Dialogues of Plato ~~ “Cratylus” (New York, 1990), 
i, p. 680. 
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coming must be conceived as an aspect of being, Saint Thomas 
enunciates thts truth when he says: 


Every movernent presupposes something immutable; for when 
a change of qualities occurs, the substance remains unmoved: 
and when there is a change of substantial form, matter remains 
unmoved. Moreover, the various conditions of imvable things 
are themselves immutable; for instance, though Socrates be not 
always sitting, yet it is an unchangeable truth that whenever he 
does sit he remains in one place." 


It is not difhcult to see Bergson's position. His denial of being 
forced him, as a logical consequence, to deny the intelligence, for 
reason attests to the primordial evidence of being. The fist of all 
the acts of the intellect ts its adherence to being; hence the repudiation 
of being means the repudiation of that faculty by which being is spon- 
tancously and natucally known. 

fa emphasizing the reality of time, Bergson does violence to the 
nation of space. Both nations are conditions of material bodies. This 
paper, book, desk, room, all exist in time and alf occupy a given space. 
It need not, indeed it does not, detract from the experimental fact af 
change, to insist upon the equally experimental fact that there are 
other essential clements of natural bodies, Extension is one of them; 
so is liability te change. To make change the sole reality is to deny 
extension, for all things would then be only a flowing point. The 
result would be no differentiation between badies by way of extension, 
and so all badies could be said, with equal truth, te have the same ex- 
tension. But that would be only the extension of the flawing “now,” 

and who could grasp it? 


Whereas Bergson practically annihilates space, Saint Thomas uscs it 
as one of the notions provided by the senses for the intellect from 
which the latter derives, by way of abstraction, its notion of intelli- 


93. “Omnis motus supponit aliquid immobile. Cum enim transmutatio ft 
secundum qualitatem, remanet substantia immobilis; et cum transmutatuc forma 
substantialis, remanet materia immobilis. Rerum etiam mutabilium sunt im- 
mobiles habitudines, sicut Sucrates; etsi non semper sedeat, tamen immohiliter 
est verum quod, quanda sedet, in uno loco manet.” Sum. Té., I, g. 84, a. ty ad 3. 
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gible matter. For him, no space exists unless there are bodies to oc- 
cupy it, Once having lifted itself beyond the sensible order, the in- 
tellect tids itself of the crutches of time and space and transcends them 


in the universal concept: 


Just as things actually intelligible arc apart fram place, se are 
they apart from time: because time is consequent upon local 
movement; wheeefore it measures only such things as are somce- 


how in place, 


in the reflex universal, when the intcllect refers the universal cancept 
fo concrete reafitics, then time and spuce again enter in: 


In composition and division aur intellect always includes tme 
past or future, but not in understanding what a thing is. For 
it understands what a thing is by abstracting intelligible from 
sensible conditians: wherefore in respect of that operation, it 
understands the intelligthle apart from time and ali conditions of 
things sensible. Whereas it composes and divides by applying 
previously abstracted intelligibics to things, and in this applica- 
tian, time must of necessity be implied. 


This shows us precisely whercin Bergson’s difficulty lies. His no- 
tion of intellect is responsible in great part for the trouble. The flow, 
ta be sure, excludes the possibility of things being in place and so of 
occupying a definite space. “There are no things, but only actions,”’ 
he himself declares. The nature of the intellectual faculty in his 
system, however, due to its inability to transcend the sensible because 


94, "Sicut enim intelligibiia actu sunt absque loca, ita etiam sunt absque 
tempore; nam tempus consequitur matum localem, urde non mensurat nisi ea 
quae aliqualiter sunt in loco.” Con. Gen, LU, «. 96, A 

95. “Operutioni autem intellectual: nosivae adjacet tempus, ex eo quud a 
phantasmatibus coynttionem accipimus, quue determinatum respiciunt tempus, 
et inde est quod, in compusitione et divisione, semper noster inteliectus adjungit 
tempus practeritum vel futurum, oon autem intelligenda gxod gid est; in- 
telligit caim quod guid ett, abstrahendo intelligtbilia a sensibiltum conditinnibus; 
unde, secundum illam operationem neque sub tempace neque sub aliqua con- 
ditione seasibilinm rerum intelligibite comprehendit; componit autem aut dividil 
applicando intelligtbilia prius abstracta ad ces, et in bac applicatione necesse est 
cointelligi tempus.” férd. 
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af its absorption by sease, is by that fact unable to transcend space, 
and therefore, for philosoptucal purpases, the notion oF space musl 
be destroyed. 

On the point of being, then, stedents of Scholastic phiasaphy can- 
not agree with Bergson, Without denying the actuality of the kinetic, 
we refuse to surrender the static. For even a thing which is in a flux 
is a whole, is what it ts as long as it is what it is. even the flux 4, 
Everything has its awn essence, unchangeable and indivisible, the abid- 
ing reality underlying the phenomena. It may change accidental paris 
without change of being, but if tts essential paris Change, then the 
thing ceases to be and a ncw thing begins to be. But the rer ts ways 
present so long as a thing exists. There is afways evs sonicwherc, 

instead of using his intellect to abstract essences fram tife, man 
must plunge into the stream of phenomena and “feel” Ife. Thus 
would Bergson substitute sensation for knowledge. In speaking of 
Heraclitus and the early philosophers (and the same halds true for the 
modern Heraclitus whom we are discussing here), Saint Thomas says: 


Because they (the early philosophers) observed that all badies 
are mabile, and considered them to be ever in a state of Hux, 
they were of opinion that we can have ao certain knowledge of 
the true nature of things. For what is in a continua! state of 
flax cannat be grasped with any degree of certitude, far it passes 
away before the mind can form a judgment thereon: according 
to the saying of Heraclitus, that it is not possible twice to touch 
a drop of waier in a passing torrent, as the Philosopher iclates 
(Metaph. IV; Did. I, 5). % 


To Saint Thomas, certain knowledge was not only possible but the 
normal result of the intellect’s normal activity. Not only ca the in- 
tellect know with certitude, but it must go to the senses themselves for 
the matter of its activity. It goes to the very flow and finds Hicrein, 


96. “Pam philosophi, qui naturis rerum inquisivecunt, putaverunt nilut esse 
iu mundo nisi corpus, Et quia videbant omnia corpora mobilia esse, et putabant 
ca in continue Auxu esse, existimaverunt quod nulla certitudo de rerum veritate 
haberi passet a nobis. Quod enim est in continuo fluxu, per cettitudinem ap- 
prendi non potest, quia prius labitue quam mente dejudicetur; sicut Heruclitus 
dixit, quod ‘aon est possibile aquam Auvii currentis bis tangere,’ ut recitat 
Philosophus in JV Metuph, text, 22.” Sum. Th., I, q. 84, a. 1. 
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-. seording: to: the mode of its own natuce, the stable which is necessarily 
; ied Thus the intellect does know mobility, but it views it in 
the’ light of an aspect of being: 


':-Evolution supposes that a reality, while remaining itself in a 
ceetain fashion, becomes anuther thing. Ft postulates the analogy 
of being. If all is in all, if being is identical with itself, becoming 
. 4s impossible.% 

“i intellect knows mobility according to its mode of knowing, and 

‘that,.as we noted, is in an immaterial way. Intellect can seize the io- 

-telligibitity of the Aux and, penetrating the outward appearances of 
- instability, find the stable, the constant; find, in other words, the 

‘substantial aspect of ens. To find the constant behind the flux, the 

“teil, behind the phenomena, the ens behind fier!, one must transcend 

the’ senses, whose mode of reception is material, to the realm of ia- 

'tellect, whose receptive aperations include the de-materializing power 
2 a ‘of. abstraction, Being is primary; becoming is as one of its specics. To 

ae :Beegson we would say: The intellect truly ceveals the real, Abstrahen- 

‘Hum non est mendacium. 

. At wilt be to Saint Thomas that we shall have recourse for the cac- 
rective principles to be appliel to Bergson’s doctrine of inteliect and 
. intuition, In trying to make intuition a continuation of instinct, the 

- French philosopher thought along the wrong linc. He made it a sensitive 
faculty, whereas it is a mental one. Reflecting upon the internal 
* senses, he recognized that operation whereby is felt the present state 
of the body, the flow of the “‘naw.”” Seizing upon this sense percep- 
tion he made it the basis of his intuitive faculty, the only faculty which 
for him adequately comprchends life, Thus he dragged down human 
knowledge to the mercly sease Jeveil, and merited for himself and his 
system the title “anti-intellectualist.” 

Thomistic philosophy admits of an intuitive power of the human 
mind, but not at the sacrifice of the intelicct. Tt is a function of the 
intellect, a more perfect function than ratiocination. Necessztas rationis 
est ex defectu intellectus, says Saint Thomas. Bergson failed to recog: 


97. N. Balthasar, L’Bjre et les Pringipes Metaphysiques, p. 7. Cited by 
BF, J. Sheen, op. cét., p. 160 (¢. #.). 
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nize a twofold power of man’s intellect: first, reasoning, witch ts dis- 
cursive and which he shares with no other crouure, sc.oad, intelli 
gence, which fs intuitive and which jie shares, theagh in a mucli tess 
perfect way, with the angels.°* Man and angels lave intelligence. 
God fr intellivence. Here is where Bergson made a fatal creor, but 
not his only one. He contused reason with intelligecace, autributing 10 
man's intellect only one function. Thus he had no faculty far attain 
ing to the notion of “being’’ and hence declared it ualy an artifteta 
representation foisted apon man by his intellect. Saint ‘Thomas, on 
the other hand, recegurzed the distinction between iufelldas and 
ratio, and held intellective intuition, or the function whereby we 
derive our abstractive apprehension of betng and the aotiers and prin: 
ciples which flow thercfrain, to be distinct from ratiocination as the 
perfect from the imperfect. Defectur guidan intellectus est ratintatani. 
Bergson then easily succumbed to the fallacy of giving to becammy 
the primacy over being. With its higher operation reduced to scnse 
perception, the inteilect itself was discredited by Bergson. [fr is an in- 
capable faculty, he held, a deformer of reality, and At only to operate 
among scosible things. Fts destruction as a higher faculty was com- 
plete and it came toppling down; in its ptace was installed the “in 
tuitive faculty,” which is fundamentally the same as animal instinct, 
and this Bergsan ordained to speculation. Yo intellect in tts disgrace 
was said: In this ccealm of speculation thou shalt not enter, We would 
bluntly ask here: How can animal instinct (and such was Bergson’s 
concept), ordained to practical needs as it is, be a speculative power? 
We prefer to keep with cormnmion sense and Saint Thomas and hold 
to the supremacy of the intellect, to its double operation of reasoning 
and intuition, and thus give the primacy to being, which is immedi- 
ately intuited by intelligence; we reject the substitution of his “intuitive 
faculty” in place of human intelligence; of phenomena for substance; of 
error fos truth; of finality tor aimless impulse, We would save our- 
selves the embarrassment of reconciling these contradictory positions, 
namely: 1. Everything is passing, nothing remains (AH is becoming) ; 
and 2. Everything remains, nothing passes (All is duration). 

We would hasten to assure Bergson that it is not the human in- 
telJect in its abstractive pawer which falsifies; it represents the ab- 


98. Cl. Sum. 4, I, gq. 79, a. 8 corp. et ad 3. 
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stract concept as true to reality, though we grant the latter does not 
adequately represent the particular types it represents and of which 
it is affirmed. Our mind is capable, however, of completing the whole 
view and representing the unity of the object with such-and-such in- 
“dividual characteristics. ‘The simple apprehensian of intelligible be- 
ing and the intuition of its first principles caabtes the mind to acquire 
3 more complex knowledge by way of reasoning. 
_” EIngution, it has been weil said, is inacecssible without an intelectual 
. approach? Hence the faculty which “‘distorts and disfigures” reality 
cannot be conceived as a rchiable means to the end of knowing 
_ seality as it reatly is, Further, tntuition has aced of concepts to ex- 
ptess the objects of its perception, How can one intuit the stream of 
life without such concepts as life, flix, existence? If springs are 
poisoned at their source, they will be poisoned throughaut their course. 
_- Af intellectual concepts distort reality, so will they distort the intuition 
- ./ which must use them to express what it intuits.12¢ 
“2° We shall trace here the basic notions of the Thomistic concept of 
- intuition, intellect and instinct. For Saint Thomas, intuition is an 
"Operation of the mind, properly speaking. We are not constdering 
here the nature of sensation, which is an immediate intuition of an 
external object present to the senses, We are considering intellective 
Intuition, which ts tmtuition properly so called. Knowing by way of 
intuition consists in an intellectual grasp of being by an fmmediate 
knowledge with an intimate penetration of the real, which is seized 
in itself, without any process of reasoning. It is a more perfect form 
of knowing than reasoning, for by it the mind perceives the teuth as 
immediately evident; as, for instance, when [ perceive that I am my- 
self and not you. That the whole is greater than its parts, and that 
being is being and not-being is not, are immediately evident truths. 
These are simple truths, facts of common sense. The supreme ideal 
of intelligence is that immecliate act of the intellect which lays hold 
99. Contemporary Philosophy and Thomistic Principle: pp. 191-192. 
t00. “Intuitien, if it trivs to set up alene as a sufficient way of knowing, 
has three defects: It cancot defame what it perceives; for definition makes use 
of a concept. It cannot communicute what it perceives, for language is made 
of the common coins of concepts. It cannot defend iti trath nor distinguish 
true from false interpretation, without the aid and criticism of the intellect.” 
VW. W. Hocking, Types of Philosophy (New York, 1929), p. 211. 
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of the innermost truth of a thing with the shining clearness of perfect 
vision. God, by a simple act of intuition, knows all ihings perfectly 
in theie individual realities. Man's knowledge of his own ego. af bis 
acts and his habits, upon reflection, is an incomplete jatiction, But 
what of complex truths? Can the intlect sec thes: ag a glance? Or 
if not intellect, is there any faculty in man that can? 

Instinct in maa, considered as a function of organic sense, cer: 
tainly is not such a Faculty, for it cannot attain to cven simple, ab- 
stract truths, and « fartier7, it can never attain the complex. Con 
sidered as an organic faculty, instinct cin taucd only single, concrete 
objects, never the abstract. It sever peneralizes. Tk is unable to make 
the shghtest cefleclion. This instinct operates whenever sense phenom. 
ena present themselycs —. as the cye sees color and the ear hears 
sound. Reason ts not a condition of its existence. It is shared alike 
by men and brute, and its function in man is te provide the sensible 
images from which the inteflect makes abstractions. Instinct gathers 
up the sensible data and brings them into consciousness up to a certain 
point. Beyond the concrete it dacs nat go. Intellect takes up the 
work and forms generalizations from the ever-recurting. experiences 
of the senses. It is precisely at this point that instinct and intellect 
are seen to be diverse faculties; and precisely at the same point that 
brates and human beings part company. Man shares instinct with the 
brutes; above and beyond it, man soars to the intelligible in the 
sensible; brutes are powerless. In refuting thase who say that sense 
and intelfect are the same, Saint Thomas has this to say; 


Sense is found in all animals, but animals other than man 
have no intellect; which ts proved by this, that they do not work 
like intellectual agents, in diverse and opposite ways, but just as 
nature maves them to fixed and uniform activities; as every 
swallow builds its nest in the same way. ... Sense is not cagnizant 
except of singulars ... but the intellect is cognizant of universals. 
The knowledge of the senses dees not extend beyond things car- 
poreal. ... The iatellect knows things incorporeal, for instance, 
wisdom, truth and the relations of things... , Sense ncither knows 
itself sor sees that it sees;... the intellect knows itself and knows 


that it understands, 191 


101. “Sensus enim i omnibus animatlibus invenitur. Alia autem animalia ab 
homine intellectum son habent; quod ex hoc apparet quia non operartyr diverse 
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$ Here: we see how much at variance Bergson is with Thomistic 
‘thought. For in the latter, instinct and intellect do not operate in dif- 
ferent fields nor go in divergent direclions. They operate on ditferent 
planes, it is true, but the object of botk is the same —. sensible reali- 
‘ties, though under different aspects; the former deals with the appear- 
ances, the latter with the object in its truest reality, its ga/ddity, Both 
go in the same direction but to different [engths; both tend toward 
knowledge, but instinct is ever the azeila of intellect. 

Such is the distinction between instinct and intellect; the Former 
is a sine gua non condition of the intellectual functioning, but never 
a substitute for it. Each must act aucording ta its awa proper nature; 
but in Bergsonism sensation usurps the rdle of tntelligence. 

Just as decisively as Saint Thomas cuts off instinct from intellect, 
and insists that they are faculties on distinct levels, he joins reason- 
ing and intelligence as dual funclions of inteilect.192 Discursive move- 
ments toward conclusions as well as intuitive apprehensions of self- 
evident truths are “visions” of the intellect. There are three intellectual 
habits or virtues which Saint Thomas considers.193 First, there is that 
of plain common sense.-- the casy grasp of those truths which the 
average person can readily understand. They are things which even 
children need not be taught and without their knowledge of which na 
teacher could instruct them. ‘This virtue is the intellectuat habit aor 
power of understanding,!°4 or knowledge, and it provides its possessor 


et opposita, quasi inteHlectum habentia, sed sicut a natura mota ad determinatas 
quasdam operationes et uniformes in eadem specie, sicut omnis hirundo similiter 
nidificat....Sensus non est cognoscitivus nisi singularium; cognoscit enim omnis 
sensitiva potentia per species individuales, quum recipiat species rerum in or- 
ganis corpotalibus. Intellectus autem cst cognoscitivus universalium, ut per 
experimentum patet.... Cognit sensus non se extendit nisi ad corporalia; 
quod ex hoc patet quod qualitates sensthiles, quae sunt propria objecta sensuum, 
non sunt nisi in corporalibus; sine eis autem sensus nihil cagnuscit. Intellectus 
autem cognascit incorporatia, sicut sapientiam, veritatem et relationes rerum... 
Nuiius sensus seipsum cognoseit nec suam operationem: visus enim non videt 
se¢ipsum nec videt se videre; sed hoc superioris potentiac est, ut probatur in 
secunda de Anima. Intellectus xutem cognoscit seipsum et cognescit se intelli- 
gere. Won est igitur idern intellectus et sensus.” Can. Gen, 1. H, c. 66. 

102, Cf. Sum. Th., I-lt, q. 49, a. 5, wd 3. 

103. CE. Sum. Th., 1. q. 79, a. 10, ad 3, 

104. Cé. Sum. Té., U-JI, q. 8, a. 1, ad 2. 
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of being and the primary principles. 


volving Jong, discursive reasoning, is the second of these intellectual 
virtues, that of science, Colttmbus stw wood floating on the water A 
child might have asked: Haw did that get here? But withour long 
and labored reasoning from prenises to conclusions, Cohunhus érce 
that land was near. A scientist notes that a constant result follows 
from a given experiment. By constant amissians of a single simple 
factor from the experiment, a different cfect as constantiy ccsullts, 
The intellectual virtue af science enables him to draw conclusions 
immediately from the results with a mininium of intelectual activity. 
Science is the specific perfection of ratincination. That is to say, 
the human mind proceeds from abstract and universal concepts and 
principles, such as we explained under the intellectual habit of under- 
standing, and goes by way of discutsive rcasaning, to science, Science 
is its perfection, ft is facility ia this process of reasoning from premises 
to conctusions that constitutes the intellectual habit. If our intelligence 
were inturtive, as that of God and the angels, there would be nu need of 
science. Est enim aliquid svientia melins, sciticet inteflectus. In the 
absence of simple and intuitive intelJection, science is the best avail- 
able farm of speculation, though it participates in the defects of rcason- 
ing. Omnis scientia essentialiter non est intelligentia. 
The habitua}, masterly manipulation of first principles, the power 
to study the various sciences, trace them to their ultimate sources and 
ordain them ta man’s highest happiness, the spontaneous act whereby 


clusion, is the habit of wisdom. This faculty, like those of under- 
standing and of science can, through proper and adequate training, 
acquire such dexterity as to act spontaneously, and in this case its opera 
tion is of the nature of intuition. In summary, Jet us note that the 
first knowledge of the mind is a very confused knowledge of being, 
an impertect tatuttion, an apprehcnsion of “something as existing.” 


An acquired facility in handling these first principles, wherchy con- 
clusions are secn almost as easily as self-evident principles withaut in- 


one sums up alf available evidence and assents to its resulting con- H 


with a sct of frst principles which are anderstoad as soon as che terms 
involved in them are understood. ‘Vhat the whole is graifer chia its 
parts is a priaciple in question. This is the knowledge we referred to 
earlier as being intuitive, Tt provides us with ae intcflective miluition 


aes __. : 
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From this, by way of reasoning, it attains to science, which is the spe- 
cite perfection of reasoning. Finally in its judgments the mind ex- 
amines what it has found, and judges of the validity of its reasoning 
by referring again to the same principles by which it obtained such 
knowledge. Hence all reasoning starts from intuition, and ends again 
in this intellectual intuition by a reduction of all things to first prin- 
aples.'95 The certitude of rcasoning depends upon intellective intuition. 


In refetting the reason to intellect, we may consider the fatter 
in ane sense as the principte, and tn another sense as the terminus 
of the operations of reason; as the principle indeed, because the 
human mind could not argue from one thing to another unfess it 
started the atpument by the simple acceptance of some truth, 
and this, of course, is the acknowledgment by the intellect of 
certain first principles. In like manner, by no process of reason- 
ing could one know anything for certain, unless what the reason 
has thus acquired be again examined in the light of those first 
principles to which reason submits its findings. Thus, the intellect 
assumes the réle of principle in the acquisition of truth, and be- 
comes the terminus when it passes judgment on the same. ‘There- 
fore, although haman knowledge commences with the reasoning 
faculty, nevertheless there is inherent in this same faculty some 
of that simple knowledge possessed by beings of a higher order, 
and on this account they ate said to have intellectual power, 's 


105. “Ratiocinatia hominis, cum sit quidam motus, pragreditur ab intelJectu 
aliquorum, sciticet naturaliter notorum absque investigalione rationis, sicut a 
quodam principio immobili; et ad inteffectum etiam terminetur, inquantum 
yodicamus per principia per se naturaliter nota de his guae ratiocinande in- 
¥eniuntur. Constat autem quod sicut ratte speculativa tatiocinatur de specula- 
tivis, ita ratio practica ratiocinatur de operabilibus. Oportet igitur naturatiter 
aobis esse indita sicul principia speculabilium, ita et principia operabiijum.” 
Sum. Th. 1, g- 79, a. 12. 

tos. “Ratio comparater ad intellectum ut ad principium ¢t ut ad terminum; 
ut ad principium quidem, quia mon posset mens fhumana ex une im aliud dis- 
currere, nisi ejus discursus ab aliqua simplici acceptionc veritatis inciperct, quae 
quidem acceptio est intellectus principiorum. Similiier nec rationis discursus acl 
aliquid cestum perveniret, oisi feret examination ¢jus quod pee discursum in- 
venitur, ad principia prima, in quae ratio ceselvit. Lt sic intellectus invenitur 
fationis principium quantum ad viam jnveniendi, terminus vero ad viam judi. 
candi, Unde quamvis <cognitia humanae animac Propriae sit per viam rationis, 
est tamen in ca aliqua participatio illius simplicis cognitionts quae in substantiis 
superioribus tnvenitur, ex quo vim inteHectivam habere dicuntur.” De Verts., 


q. 15, 2. 4. 
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The entire operation of the intellect, From the simplest ciclates of 
common scnse¢ up to the htghest acts of wisdom, is a vision of evi- 
dence, The vision of first principles, the visian of inferences based 
on experiment, and the vision of “large situations’ —— that is, of wis- 
dom — can be so spontaneous, so natural aad qnick that it may be 
likened to the spontaneity and quickness of instiact, and, on its 
perfection, may be called the power of intuition. The operation 
is strictly intellectual, and not, as Bergson would have us believe, 
a reaction of the organic sense, which means a purely organic, sen- 
sitive and non-intellectual activity, Nort only is Aquinas’ docreine 
of intuition inteflectual, but so spontancaus, quick and casy that, ia 
the perfection of the operations of the intellect, ir mag be called in- 
tuition. Instead of sending off intellect and intuition toward op- 
posite ficlds of activity and making them diverse faculties, the ‘Thom 
istic concept of intuition requires the use of the intellect to its utmost 
capacity. The discursive reasoning of the human mind is, as it were, 
so otled and its movements are so facilitated that it acquires the case 
and grace of spontancity and results in that ultimate judgment which 


comes aS an intuitton,*07 


107, “Ratio et intellectus im homine non possunt esse diversac potentiae. 
Quod munifeste cognoscitur, si ultiusque actus considerctur, Intelfigere emm 
est simpliciter veritatem inteligibilem apprehendere; ratiocinaci autem est pru- 
cedere de uno inteHecto ad alind, ad veritatem inteiligibilein cognoscendam, Et 
ideo angeli qui perfecte pussident, secundwn modum snat naturte, cognitivac 
intelligibilis veritatis, nen habent necesse procedere de uno ad abiud; sed sim- 
Pliciter et absque discursu veritatem recum apprehendunt. ... Hommes autem ad 
intelligthilem veritatem cngnoscendam perveniunt procedendo de una ad aitud, 
ut ibidem dicitur: er ideo rationales dicuutur. Patet ergo quod ratiocinari 
cormparatur ad intelligere sicut moveri ad quiescere, vel acquirere ad habere; 
quorum ucum est perfectt, aliud autem impectecti, Et quia matus semper ab 
immobii procedit, et ad aliquid quietum ferminatur, inde est quod raiiocinatio 
humana secundum viam inguisitionis vel inventionis procedit a quibusdam 
simpliciter inteltectis, quae sunt prima principia; et cursus in via jucticij resol- 
vendo redit ad prima principia, ad quae inventa examinat.” Sum, T'4., 1, q. 78, 
a, 3. 
Also: “‘Cestitudo rationis est ex intellecta; sed necessitas ratiomis est ex de- 
fectu intellectus. Ha enim in quibus vis inteliectiva plenari¢e viget, ratione non 
indigent, sed suo simplici intuitu veritatem comprehendunt, sicut Deus et angeli.” 


Sum. Th, UHL, q. 49, a. 5 ad 2, 
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- Whereas Bergson makes intuition a perfection of animal instinct, 

_ Saint Thomas miakes it a perfection of the intellect, and found tn its 

varying degrees of perfection only in those beings of the genus éfetft- 

gences. Bergsan aims at knowing life. Saint Thomas starts with the 

living ego. Bergson repudiates the only faculty capable of acquiring 

this. knowledge; Saint ‘Thomas postulates for this faculty the spen- 

taneity of habit, and thus saves not only intellectualism but the primary 

notion of being and the sctf-evident principles spontaneously grasped 

by the mind in its understanding of being. 

Saint Thomas dacs nat repudiate the kinetic, Rather, he requires 

t “Whoever is ignorant of movement is ignorant of nature,” he 
declares. However, he is able to transcend mere empirical data and 
see the reason of the movement. Hergson declares that speculation 
eaters into the domain of expesiment as its own clomain; Thomas be- 
gias with it to enable him to rise to the intelligible. It is the intellect 
which saves the situation, for Saint Thomas bases his thought on the 
principle: What is received, is received according to the mode of the 
teceiver. Movement can be perceived by the mind according to the 
mode of receiving of the mind, that is, immaterially. The senses see 
the movement, for that is the mode of reception of the senses; the 
intellect sees the movement in a higher mode; it sces the essence of 
change and the suffictent reason of its being. Vhere is required a con- 
stant kinetic process in the very undecstanding of the notion of move- 
ment, for the mind operates upon the material supplied it by the 
senses, and its first act is a de-materializing process, the abstraction 
of movement's essence. Thus the notion is attained, But the kinesis 
in the intellectual order goes on. Notions are worked up into prin- 
ciples; principles into knowledge; knowledge in wisdom. The com- 
position and division of ideas goes on in a constant flow, for thought 
is as necessary to the mind as air to the lungs. There is ao need to 
force the powers of the mind into opposing channels, the one toward 
the abstract flow of life and the other toward the realro of solids. The 
natural activity of the mind, drawing upon the senscs for the matter, 
can attain even the heights of wisdom; yet never does it loose itself 
from the primary notion of being to which it frst, spontancously and 
isrevocably attaches itself. For the mind can never err when it asserts 
that that which is, is real, is existing, is being. 
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In summarizing, we note that ap attempt has been made to paint 
out the nature of Bergson's mistake. It would seem to Sic in the fact 
that Bergson fails to understand “intellect.” He fails io distinguish 
between intelligence, i.e, the apprehensive faculty, anil reason, which 
is discursive. For Saint Thomas, man ts king of earth’s creatures be- 
cause of his intellect; he is the infant in the venus of intctligences. 
Iutellectus antmae bumanae est tufimins tr ordine ritellectyun. 


Bergson would seem to want man in his understanding af reality 
to be completely intuitive, as angels arc. But man's intellect ts too im- 
pecfect for that. Man must reason, for discursive reasoning is char: 
acteristic of his intellectual activity, belonging as it does to a comipostte 
material and spiritual being. We have already shown how the acqutsi- 
tion of intellectual habits can cause spontaneity of judgments which, 
in their perfection, may be termed intuition. It is a perfection of the 
intellect, not its habitual condition. “The defect of the intellect is 
the reason why man reasons,”’ Saint Thomas says.198 We would never 
have to make a syllogism, never have to reason, if our intellect were 
more perfect. But imperfect as it is, it has by nature the power to 
ceveal the real; and not only can it do this, but rt can also know that 
it can do so. 

With Bergson’s mutilation of the intellectual faculty, we will have 
nothing to do. So, as it is preferable to hold ourselves steadfast 
in the conviction that that which que senses present to us as real, 
really ¢s, we give to being the primacy over becoming and refuse to 
exchange our nature's most treasured faculty for a sublimated anisnal 
instinct, In other words, summing all this up, we prefer to retain our 
doctrine of abstractive intuition of being rather than discard it for an 
instinctive “feeling” of the flow of the “now.” 

There remains for us to offer criticism upon Bergson’s notion of 
prime veality as change; his dactrine of a self-originating, self-per- 
fecting, self-intensifying and self-bifurcating vital push whence all 
existence sptings; and finally, his classification of nothing as a pscudo- 
idea, and the problem of the origin of existence as a pseudo-problem, 
Concerning the first, namely, that prime teality is change, we shall 
make ag direct criticism in this place. Since that is the general char- 


108. Cf. Con. Gen, 1. J, e€. 57. 
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“acteristic of all philosophies of becoming, we prefer to postpone our 
discussion of it to the general refutation in the following chapter 
of Hegelianism and Bergsonistn, Of Bergson’s notion of creation we 
chave the following points to offer in criticism: 

The notion of a self-creating principle which ever intensifics and 
." perfects itself, is contrary to the laws of motion and of causality. 
’ “Whatever is moved, is moved by another,’’ says Saint Thamas.'6? So, 
too, does Saint Thomas demand a cause for every effect. In estab- 
lishing tational proofs for the existence of God, Saint Thomas tells 
us that motion is nothing other than the reduction of potentiality to 
actuality, which can be effected only by something in a state af ac- 
tuality..0 Further, the same thing cannot be at once ta actuality and 
potentiality in the same respect. “It is therefore impossible that in the 
same respect and in the same way a thing should be both mover and 
moved; that is, that it should move itself.’ Hence his principle, that 
whatever is moved, is moved by another. But since this cannot go on 
indefinitely, he continucs: ‘““Fhercfore it is necessary to arrive at a 
first mover pat in motion by no other, and this everyone understands 
to be God.’"\t’ But this Bergson does not understand to be his “Prin- 
ciple of Creation’’ which is at the base of things. He says that even 
when one reaches back that far, one seeks to know the why of the 
existence of that very principle. If Bergson understands this to be God, 
his question is meaningless. He postulates a “finite” god since he 
equates God with duration, the tmpetus, the ascending spirit which 


is finite,112 
Saint Thomas in the same article referred ta above, Uirum Deus si, 


says: 
There is no case known (neither is it indeed possible) in which 


a thing is found to be the efficient cause of itself; for so it would 
be prior to itself, which is impossibie.113 


109. Sum, TA, Tq. 2, a. 3. 
110. Fétd. 
L11. fbr, 
132, Creaitve Evolution, p. 254. 
113. Sum. Th, 1, q. 2, a. 3. 
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He goes on to show the impossibility of an infiniy of efficient causes 
(that is, of essentially subordinate, but not of accidentally subordinate 
causes}: “Therefore it is necessary ro admit a first efficicat cause, to 
which everyone gives the name of Gad. ili 

The creative evolution, Bergson tclis us, “takes directions without 
ainung at ends," and “is nat the realization of plan"! Seine 

Thomas, however, ts a finalist. For him, activity involves an end to 

be sought which ts the very reason of the activity aad the reason why 

the means are pursued. Even nature (the vital impulse of Bergson) 


must seck an eric. 


Since nature works for a determinate end under the direction 
of a higher agent, whatever is done by nature must aceds he traced 
back to God, as to its first cause.... AN things that are change- 
able and capable of defect must be traced back to an immovable 


and self-neccssary first principle. '6 


Bergson postulates an evolutionary creative principle which can create 
both ideas and forms for its immediate ends;117 it solves particular 
problems according as they ate presented to it. But particular prob- 
lems ought to be solved in view of a final problem to which they are 
related. There fs a reason for a reason, and if we push back far 
enough we have ultimately the final purpose. How can Bergsan’s vital 
impulse direct immediate acts unless in view of an ultimate purpose? 


Every agent acts for an end (remarks Saint Thomas). Other- 
wise from any given action neither this particular thing nor that 
would happen, except by chance. But there are same agents which 
both act and are acted upon, These are imperfect agents, and 
whenever they act they must intend to acquire same new per- 
fection, 738 

If direction is taken without reference to ends, how account for the 
remarkable development of instinct in bees and ants, but nat in man? 


114. fhid. 

115. Of. cit., pp. 102, 3. 

116. Sam. Th, 1, q. 2, 2.3, ad 2. 
117. Op. c#t., p. 103. 

118. Sam. Té., I, q. 44, a. 4. 
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Or how account for the development of intellect in man and not in 


. anisnals ? 
Bergson has separated himself from the conwnon-scnse dictate that 


every effect requires a cause. Since change is an effect, it must have 

a cause. How else could one rationally account for the potentialitics 
and activities exhibited by the original impulse, except hy a cause 
. working toward a determinate cffect ---. an agent working toward an 
end? But Bergson cannot cut himself off completely from this com- 
mon-sense view. What he denies in one place he admits in another; 
oc what he denics to the vital napulse ag the creative principle, he 
postulates of mere creature activity: “We should nat act if we did 
- get set before ourselves an end, and we seck a thing only because 
we feel the lack of it.'119 

Bergson's identification of God with Time, Duration, Vital Push, 
makes of God a God of change, a God of time, a God of undirected 
activity, mot the Immutable, Eternal, Intelligent Creator. His query, 
Why does this Principle of Creation exist rather than nothing ?, is but 
the natural result of his repudiation of being and his substitution of be- 
caming as the prime reality, He has not, as a result, @ principle of 
identity of ontological validity at the basis of his system, and hence 
he cuts himself off from that being that is essentially being, the Being 
2 se Who exists of Himself in one eternal, unchanging moment. Time 
ts the measure of mation, It is an cffect, not a cause. God, as Time, 
therefore, can never be the principle of things. Duration fares mo 
better, That, too, is aa effect, not a cause. It may reasonably be ex- 
pected that a creative principle shall produce at Icast existence; but 
duration presupposes existence, and therefore God, as Duration, would 
be an effect causing its cause. Gad as Vital Push must also be cejected. 
As a movement requires a mover, so a push requires 2@ pusher. Self- 
creation is as incoherent as the square circle of which Bergson himseif 
spake when he said that an idea which drove away its clements as 
fast as it collected them, was no idea at all.120 

Creation postulates a creator. Bergson himself recognizes the postu- 
late; witness his ‘Principle of Creation” referred to abave. One of 


119, Op. ef, Pp. 297, 
120, Téid., p. 280. 
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his errors lies in his failure co grasp the true nature af thw principle 
of creation. 

As Hergson implies a duration without a necessary pre-cxistence, he 
also postulates matter pre-cxisting its cause, the vibd push. “Tt rs the 
same inversion of the same movement that crentes at once the satel 
lectuality of mind and the materiality of things,” he says? fhe in- 
version of spirit creates matter. But we would ask: How can inatter 
pre-exist its cause, as it mest do if it is to provide that ascending cur- 
rent with abstacles and problems to overcome, which conquest is pre- 
cisely the creative evolution? tn order to ascend, the vital iirpsulse must 
mect the descending obstacle, which is matter, Whence is the arigin 
of this matter? Dergsan says it is created by the movement of which 
it is itself the inversion; but that concradicts his doctrine that the 
ascent of spirit meets the descent of matter and thus, in overcoming 
the impediment, mounis higher. 

Further, if matter is the inversion of the asceading spirit, how ac- 
count for the fact that the impulse turas back upon itself? Whence 
comes the direction antagonistic to itself? How can ascent produce 
descent except by a contradictory force whose origin must be explained? 
These are the “tostucing problems" which should "persist in haunt- 
ing" Bergson,'22 not the notion af nothing, which can be explarned 
rationally in a philosophy that builds itself solidly upon the concept 
of being as the fundamental notion of the mind and as the basis of 
the primary principles of thought and reality. 

To designate the concept of nothing as a pseudo-idea and the prob- 
lem of existence as a pseudo-problem may be a means of escape from 
a disagrecable situation, but it is no solution of the problem. Bergson 
finds himself in the difficult situation of trying to bolster up his phi- 
losophy of becoming hy artificial means precisely because he has de- 
stroyed the foundation. Becoming has no sufficient reason, has no 
foundation, no validity except as an aspect of being. “fo being is 
opposed nothing, as existence is to non-existence, as reality to the 
unreal, as the possible to the impossible, To answer Bergson's gnes- 
tion, How can the idea of the Nought be opposed to that of Alt?, 


121, lérd., p. 206. 
122, Of. cit, p. 297. 
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the philosophy of being answers very simply: Not as you do, by the 
addition of a new note, namely, non-cxistence, to the accumulation of 
notes which charactetize the existing thing; but rather we oppose the 
two terms as absolute contradictories, the one inpiying all that the 
other denies. Therefore in our philosophy there is /ess, infinitely less, 
in the notion of nathing than in that of existence, and not more, as 
you say. In fact, there is nothing at all in the notion of nothing, and 
its only possibility as an object of thought depends upon the intellect 
which can conceive it, not as being, but after the manner of being. 
The intellect conceives aothiog merely as a notion that can be thought 
of. It is a being of the mind, a logical being, called tn Scho- 
lasttc philosophy an es yafionis. Saint ‘Fhomas says: 


Non-being has not that in itself whereby it may be recog- 
nized. Still it may be recognized insofar as the iateltect renders 
it knowable. Hence, truth is only based on non-being insofar as 
non-being is a beiag of the reason, that is, insofar as it 1s appre- 


hended by the ceason,i23 


We offer a rational explanation. Our intellect seizes upon “being,” 
and by considering it, reaches the distinction between “being’’ and “non- 
being,” and so gives bitth to that second concept which is recognized 
as being in apposition to being. The intellect naturally grasps primary 
notions, and so “the idea of nothing persists to haunt us’ not at allt. 
The intellect, says Bergson, is te blame. “Our life ts spent in filling 
voids which our intellect conceives under the influence, by no means 
intellectual, of desire and of regret, under the pressure of vital neces- 
sities.“"124 Speculation follows clasely the lead of intellect, and the 
result is, claims the French philosopher, that we are doomed to illv- 
sion, and ali this because of the “phantom of the nought.” 

Bergson has reversed the order of acquisition of concepts. We do 
not pass through the idea of oought in order to reach that of being, 


123, “Non ens non habet in se unde cognoscatur, sed cognuscitur in quantum 
intellectus facit dfud cognoscibile; unde verum fundatur in ente ia quantum 
non ens est quoddam €ns rationis, apprehensum scilicet a ratione.” Sum. TA, 
I, q. 16, a. 3, e@ 2 


124, Op. cit, p. 298. 
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but rather, as Saint Thomas tells us, the idea of heing is the fest 
notion conceived by the mind, and that of non-being second. 2 
Nar docs our intellect think the moving by means of the unmovable. 
as is claimed.!?6 Rather docs the intellect pass From phenonierit to the 
reality behind them, to the essence which constitutes the thing tn its 
being. It grasps the essence in tts static condition apart from the exist- 
ence in which the essence is subject to conditions of time aud space. 
Whatever is moved, is moved by another; and in his deduction of a 
proof for God's existence Satat Thomas concludes: “And this ail men 
cali God.” Flis transition is fram the moving te the lomeobite Mover 
We must brand as false Bergson’s conclusions: 


There is more tn a movement than in the successive positions 
attributed ta the moving object, more in the becoming than in 
the forms passed through in turn; more in the evolution of form 
than in the forms assumed one after another.?27 


This makes becoming more perfect than being; potentiality superior 
to actuality; mixed act and potency more perfect than pure act. That 
is to step on dangerous ground; on terra firwia without the firnza. 
Funda:mental philosophical principles are involved; and since all phi- 
losophies of change are radically founded on the same contraclictions, 
it is our purpose to offer in the following chapter a refutation of the 
basic fallacy of the philosophies ef both Hegel and Bergson, in the 
light of the fundamental Thomistic principles derived from the iatel- 
lect's nation of ens. 


125. CF. IV Metaph., lect. 3. 
126. OD. cit, p. 209. 
127, lérd., pp. 316, 314. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE PHULGSGPHY OF Fux AND THOMISTIC PRINCIPLES 
BASIC PRINCIPLES OF THOMISTIC METAPFYSICS 


Against the philosaphy which gives priniacy to becoming, it is neces- 

sary to begin by establishing the titles to the philosophy of being. Our 

. aim in these closing pages of our work will be: L. to establish the 
" ‘ontological validity of the primary notion of being; 2. to recall the 

, intuitive apprehension of the primary psincipics in this first concept 
of being; 3. on the basis of the Thomistic philosophy, to indicate 
the self-evident principles which flow directly ot indirectly from 

“'the principle of identity and which sbare its ontological validity; 4. 

to show the disastrous cffects upon these principles of a philosophy 

‘which denies the dual character of reality or subordinates being ta be- 

‘coming; 5. to indicate our canclusions concerning the basic fallacy of 
a fluxian philosaphy. 

_ It ts well known to the reader that for Saint Thomas the proper 
object of the hurnan intellect is being, Nam ilud quod primo cadit 
in apprehensione, est ens. Concerning the ontological validity of this 
Ptimary notion of being, we hold it ta be immediately evident, and 
must note at once that what is immediately evident cannot be demon- 
strated; it is intuitively grasped by the human mind, It is the sntys 
fegere from which the word intelligence has derived its meaning. Thus 
it is with the primary notion of being. We have already indicated earlier 
in this work in what way the mind apprehends being. We have satd, 
with Saint Thamas, that it is the first notion the mind grasps;' that 
the first act af the mind ts adherence to being; that ail subsequent 
knowledge the mind attains can be resalved in terms of being, and 
all this is so because of the nature of man's intellect, which is in fact 
the faculty of being, as sight is of color and hearing is of sound. By 
the light of reason with which God endows man, he is able to plunge 


1. Sum. Th., T-11, q. 94, a. 2; ~~], q. 5, a. 2. 
177 
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into the heart of reality, ta prescind from all pussing caveloping phe- 
nomena and seize the static aspect underlying them. ‘Tie human mind, 
in simple words, apprehends the being of all things. 

Now ontological validity is nothing other than the aptttintc ta show 
forth the esse that lies beyond the phenomena, Sensible qualities must 
be disregarded and the intelligible must shine forth. Now this is pre. 
cisely what occurs when the intellect is brought face to face with a 
sensible object. The intelligible being (ear) shines Forth, makrng its 
presence known ta the intellect with such cogency that the jatice fac- 
ulty immediately, spontaneously and naturally grasps the notion ind 
knows it as being. Thus ia the presence of sensibte objects the mind 
is dominated and regulated by being; it discovers being because the 
latter so literally “shines forth” that the intcHect must perforce judge 
it truly as being, and this vision of evidence is so cogent that the ta- 
tellect consents without fear of error? The intellect not only has an 
essential relation to being, but it knows it as such, and thus the very 
certitude of our primary affirmation of being is explained by the very 
objective evidence of being itself; for the intellect is to being as the 
eye to color and the touch to texture.} The veracity of the intellect in 
thus apprehending being is undemenstrable because it presupposes the 
natural aptitude of a faculty to attain its objcet. 

The mind immediately perceives in this primary notion its identity 
with itscif and so forms the first proposition: Being is being, or betng 
is that which exists. Thus we derive the first principle of metaphysics, 
the principle of identity.4 This, too, is a spontaneous and aatural act 


2. Sum. Th. 1, q. 64, a. 6, ad 1, -- 1, q. 17, a. 3 corp. ef ad 2. 

3. “Intettectus natucaljter cogmascit ens et ea quae sunt per se entis quantum 
hujusraedi, in yua cognitiune fandatur primatum principiarum notitiu. Cox. 
Gen., }. Ug. 83. “Objectum formale intellects est ens, srcut color est ubjectum 
formate visus." fbrd. 

4, ‘Since betmg ts the Arst principle of alt human knowledge, it is a fortiori 
the first principle of metaphysics... In the light of immediate evidence, the 
intellect secs that something ts, ar exists: that what exists is that which it is; 
that that which it ts, or exists, cannot be and not at ene and the same time; 
that a thiag either is, or it is not, and ac third suppasition is conceivable. ... 
Reason has not to prove any one of these principles, atherwise they would not 
be principles, but conclusions; but it is by them that reason proves ali the 
rest.” Gilson, The Unity of Philosophical Experience, p. 318. 
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of the intellect and the objectivity of this primary principle is as simply 
‘’ établished as that of the primary notion upon which it is based. The 
_ mind refers this principle which it spontaneously perceives in being, to 
__ being itseif, and thus perceives the truth of the propasition.® In the 
_mere analysis of the terras of the proposition, the mind can defend the 
objective evidence of this principle. 
"The second notion attained by the mind is the negation of being, 
.#on-ens, and then, as a consequence, it grasps the concept of division.S 
These three notions are all that the intellect nceds to formulate the 
principle of contradiction. Perceiving the distinction between being 
and the negation of being, the mind forms the propositian and sees 
its trath, that being cannot be that which is not. This is a very simpte 
form of the principle, showing the incompatibility of being and non- 
being. Elsewhere in this thesis we dwelt more at length vpon these 
primary principles. Our chief concern here is to indicate briefly the 
precise nature of the principles and to establish their validity in the 
light of theic own self-evidence and that of being. The materia! ele- 
ment is provided by the senses:7? the efficient cause lies in the toteltect 
as a faculty of being whereby in the light of reason it seizes the in- 
telligible behind the sensible; the formal reason of the mind's consent 
fies in the objective and immediate evidence presented. Thus the first 
principles are derived partly from within and partly from without, 


5. "Veritas est in intellectu ct in sensu, licet non eoderm modo. In intellectu 
enim est sicut cunsequens actum inteflectus, et sicut cugnita per intellectum; 
consegquitur namque intellectus operationem, secundum guod judicium satellectus 
est de ce secundum quod est; cognascitur autem ab intellectu secundum quod 


intellectus reflectitur supra actum suum, non solum secundum quod cognoscit 
actum suum, sed secundum guod cogaoscit proportionem ejes ad rem, quad 
quidem cognosci nop potest nist Cogaita natura Ipsius actus; quae cognosci 
oon potest, misi cognescatur natura principar activi, quod est ipse intellectus, 
itv cujus natura est uf cebus confarmetur; unadé secundum hoc cognoscit veri 


tatem intelJectus quod supra se ipsum reflectitur.” De Verit., y. 


? 


1, a. 9, 


6. CF. De Pot, q. 9, 2.7, 4d 15; dn & Metaph., lect 3; Sum. Uh, Ly. th, a. 


2, ad 4. 


7 


“Per verba 


iia 


Augustini 


datur tntctlipi 


Veritas non 


sit 


totuliter 2 


sensibus expectanda. Requizitur enim Jumen intellectus agentis, per quod im- 


mutabiliter veritatem in rebus mutabilibus cognoscamus, et dicernamus ipsas 


res a similitudintbus rerum." Sam, T4.. I, q. 84, a. 4, ed 1. 
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They are known when thetr terms are understood.# We cannot escape 
the mind's instinctive act of affieming that something is; chat some- 
thing is itself; that something cannot be another at the samme time and 
im the same respect that it is itself. It is well to mate here that our 
certainty of the validity ef our primary judgments is not wholiy de- 
pendent upon the evidence obtained from sensation; rather, it is of the 
iateHectual order and, as we have said, a vision of the intcilect. This 
makes the certitude ontological in nature and signs cur kaowledlge 
with the character of truth? 

These basic principles, a being is what it is, and it is not another 
at the same time and under the same aspect, provide the basis for all 
subsequent knowledge. In the genus of principles, the primary judg- 
ments have hicratchical order. Whether the principle of identity or 
that of centradiction ranks first has becn a question of dispute among 
Scholastics. Since all negation is founded upon affirmation, it scems 
logical to hald that the principle of identity holds the primacy, at feast 
in order of intellectual apprehension, since the notion of being alone 
suffices for it, The mind perceives being and perceives its identity with 
itself and proposes: This is something. Something exists, However, in 
the order of reduction, tracing hackward from proximate to ultimate 
principles, the principle of contradiction would scem to be the last 
stronghold of defense: This thing cannot be that thing at the same 
time and under the same aspect, This thing either is or it is not, Thus, 


&. "Si igitue sotum sit amnibus de praedicata et de subjecto quid sit, pro- 
positia ila erit omatbus per se neta; steut patet in primis deronstrationam 
priaciptis, quorum termini sunt quaedam ccmmunta quae nullus ignerat, ut ens 
et non ens, totum ct pars, et similia”” Sea. TA. I, g. 2, a be 


9. “Objectam autem proprium intellectus est quidditas rei; unde circa guidde 
tatem rei, per se doquendo, inteflectus non fathitue; sed circa ea quae circum: 
Siant rei essentiam vel quidditatem intelfectus potest faili; dum uaum ordinet 
ad afiud vel componendo vel dividende vel ctiam ratiocinands, Et propter hoc 
eliam circa illay propositiones errare nnn potest, quae stalim cognoscuntur, 
cogaita terminorum quidditate; sicur accidet circa prima principia, ex quibus 
etizm accidit infalisbilitas veritatis secandum certitudinem scientiae citca can: 
clusiones.”’ Sum, Té., I, q. 85, a. 6. 


10. “Ia principiis per se notis, ordo quidam invenitur, ut quaedam in aliis 
simpliciter contineantur; sicut amnia principia teducuntur ad hoc, sicut ad 
primum: impossibile est simml affirmare et negare.” Sum. Th, WAT, q. 1, a. 7 


7. 
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wtites Thomas Aquinas, all principles are finally redwred to one; 
tamely, that it is impossible for the same thing io be at the same time 
both affirmed and denied. 
‘Just what these principles are which are reducible to the twa supreme 
principles of identity and contradiction, and so ultimately to the notion 
- of being, it is our present purpose to show, Pollowing here the method 
_ of eduction rather than of reduction, we progress from the notion of 
‘being to that of the judgment that being is tdentical with itself; in 
‘other words, ta the principle of identity, Flowing from this, and con- 
sisting of mercly a determination of it, we have the principle of 
substance, which enunciatcs that whatever is, is one and the same under 
its multiple and transitory modalities. From the multiple and transi- 
tety phenomena the intellect passes to this same thing which is per- 
. Manent beneath the changes, that is, to being in its full sense as that 
which exists in itself. Every movement presuppases something imrmo- 
bile? For while recognizing the changing element, rcason recognizes 
the static as well. It knows that movement requires something per- 
| manent, a flow, something static. ‘This is being in its static made, as an 
abject of abstract thought, that is, the being of the principle of iden- 
tity; now it is in this same notion considered as existing in a certain 
| way, namely, as requizing no subject in which to imhere, that we have 
the principle of substance.43 Here we are touching upon that which 
distinguishes existence per se from existence per accidens, For the 
intelligible being which requires no subject in which to inhere differs 
radically from the being of the phenomena which reveal the subject’s 
Presence to the senses. The phenomena requice a subject of inherence. 
The color af an object requires that object to give it being, the exten- 
sion of an object as well as its location require the object to give ta 
each their being. Now, ultimately, it is being in which ail these senstble 
qualities of color, size and situation inhere; more determinately, it is 
substance, which is no other than an expression of that modality of 


Lt, Fbzd. 

12. Sum. TH. I, q. 84, a. 3, ad 3. 

13, “‘“Substantia est res, cujer maturag debetur esse non in alin: accidens vero 
est res, (ajus naturae debeiur esse in alio.” Quod. 1X, q. 5, 2. 2. The ex- 
planation of the italicized words can be found in Sun. Té., TIE, gq. 77,2. 1, ad 
2. “Substantia est rei, cui convenit esse non in subjecto.”” Con. Gex,, 1. F, c. 25. 
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being whereby it subsists fer se and is that very being and me other 
throughout any Aceting changes of accidental forms which take place. 
Substance is being properly so called precisely because i 0+ and 
Saint Thomas tells us that being is predicated primarily anid absolilety 
of substance.’ The intellect thercfore immediately perceives the peia- 
ciple of substance as a determination of the principle of identity, since 
it perceives behind the phenomena the being which remains one and 
the same, existing in itself and not as an attribute of anoles. “Fo 
conceive being thus is to concetve it as substance, As is heing, so is 
substance intelligible per se and not sensible except per ace 

The next principle derived from the notion of being through the 
principle of identity ts that of sufficient season, Expressed stmpty, it 
is this: Everything which exists has its sufficient reason. This prin- 
ciple is of universal application extending even to Gad, for nothing 
escapes the government exercised over all modes of being by the prin- 
ciples of identity and of sufficient reason. Under one aspect it is a 
determination of the principle of identity; under another aspect it is 
reducible to the principle of identity through that of contradiction. 
There are definite states in the understanding of this principle: £. 
Everything which exists has its suthcient reason; 2. A thing may have 
its sufficient reason either in itself or in another; 3. A thing has ils 
suthcient reason in itself if what belongs to it docs so by reason af 
its own intrinsic constitution, that is, by its very mature, ‘Thus, tt 
belongs to God's nature to exist, and hence He is the sufficient reason 
of His awn existence. Thus we say God's essence is His existence, 
meaning that tn God essence and existence are identified. It is mn this 
aspect, namely, that a thing may have its sufficient season in itsclf, 
that the principle of sufficient reason is a determination of the principle 


drei th 


of identity. 
In its second aspect, the principle under discussion presents the alter- 


native that a thing may have the ceason of its being in another. Now 
as the Necessary Being is His own sufficient reason, so the beings 


14. “Quod autem proprie dicitur esse, quod hahet ipsum esse, quasi in sun 
esse subsistens. Linde solace substantiac preprie et vere dicuntur entia, Sam. th, 


Gq 90, a, 2. 
18, De Ente et Ersensia, c. 2. 


16. Sum. Th, Ul, gq. 76, a. 3. 
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which come to be and pass out of being (contingent beings) must 
have their sufficient reason in another; in such another, in fact, that it 

outside thé imitations of contingency. Quod est non per se, est ab 

0, quod est per se. Whatever is not required by the nature of a sub- 
ject comes to it through some external cause’? Man's essence does 
hot. require that he exist, and for this reason is man a cantingent being. 
He is a being whose existence depends upyn a cause other than his 

own nature. ‘Nothing can be the sufficient cause of its own existence 
fits existence is caused.’"1# 


«: This principle in its second understanding, namely, that of extrinsic 
ae sufficient reason, is reducible to the principle of identity by a redactio 
cane ad impossibile. A contingent being has not in itself the cause of its 
+ own being. Hence to deny that a contingent being must have its sufh- 
“Gent reason in another is to contradict the principle of contradiction. 
“ts identity with itself would, for the contingent being, be destroyed, 
‘¢ for one would be equivalently saying that a contingent being is not a 
“4. Contingent being, or that a thing is and is not at the same time and 
under the same aspects. The relation between the principles of con- 
tradiction and identity and the primary notian of being would be voided, 
and a being would at the same time and in the same respect be not- 
being. 

The principle of sufficient reason is fundamentally the principle of 
causality when applied to created realities..% Though the term raison 
d'étre is broader than that of cause (as witness the distinction made in 
the case of God), nevertheless from a considesation of this principle 
there flows the principle of causality embracing the intrinsic causes 
of matter and form and the extrinsic causes, ¢fictent and final. Our 
concern here will be with the efficient and final causes as flowing from 
the principle of extrinsic sufficient reason: that everything which does 


17. “Omnes enim quod alicui convenit non secundum quod ipsum ¢st, per 
aliquam causam ¢i convenit, nam quad causam pon habet primum et immediatum 
est.” Con. Gen. 1. H, c. 15. 

“Nulla res sufficit quod sit stbi causa essendi, si habeat esse causatum.” 
Sum. Th. I, q 3, a. 4. 

19. This principle applies to God not as cause, but rather as a reason for 

His Being. Cf. Con. Gen., 1. lf, c. 15. 
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not have its sufficient cause in its own intrinsic nature must have it in 
an extrinsic cause. 

The notion of causality is intetligible per sce. Te is universal, deriving 
this character and its necessity from its connection with the principle 
of identity, We neither arrive at nor prove the principle of vausatity 
directly, but only indirectly, by showing that the denial of the pein- 
ciple is the denial of that of contradiction; for cither the sutiictent 
reason of a thing is in itself or in another; if in itscli, Hots ms awn 
nature, as in the case of Gad: tf tn another, it is caused, as in the case 
of contingent beings. But to deny causality is to affirm that a thing 
which has not its sufficient reason in itself has not its sufficient reason 
in another. Causality does not depend upon sensation, though sensation 
is 2 contributing factor in an acctdental order, but the concept has an 
essential relation to being, since every being which is a contingent being 
requires an efficient cause. This principle, like the others, fs aq in- 
tuition of the human intellect. 

Now the principle of efficient causality has objective validity. One 
thing actually and objectively influences another by its actions, We 
do not read this into the relations between things; we discover it. The 
very external sensation which fs the beginning of our knowledge of 
the external world depends upon the real, objective influence of ob- 
fects upon our senses; in other words, the only explanation of cxtecnal 
sensation as distinct from internal is that there is efficient causality. 
The sensations in our mind are dependent upon experiences distinct 
from one another, and that is nothing more than objective reality of 
efficient causality. 

Now whereas the eficient cause is the principle of actualization of a 
potency, the power that produces, there is another, the final cause 
which is the reason why a2 thing was produced. ft is the sufficient 
reason of the mearis. Though last in execution, the final cause is first 
in intention; it is the reason why the efficient cause produces; the end 
of production or action draws out the efficient agent into action. 
The efficient cause afone cannot explain the determinateness of any 
action. Intelligence reveals that every action requires a final as well 
as an efficient cause. Ovinis agens agit proper finem. 
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7 . Every agent produces, moreover, a dceteriniaate effect to which it is 

- ‘naturally ordained, as sight is naturally ordaincd to vision and intellect 

'  t knowing and will to choosing. The agcat’s action 15 specific hy 
its nature, and hence cannot be indifferent. Thus we might say that 
whereas efficient cause foflucnces by its action, final cause influences by 
its attraction. The order of an action requircs just as much explana- 
tion as the action itscif. 

_ Fhe principle of finality is, as the principle of efficient cause, a 
‘derivative of that of sufficient reason, so thar a denial of finality is a 
denial of the sufficient reason of a thing, which in its turn, as we 
noted previously, is a denial of the principle of contradiction. Vor if 
definite determinate etfects were produced without ordination and 
intention, then there would be no sufficient rcason for the determination 
‘of the effect. Then order would come from chaos, the greater from 
the lesser, perfection from imperfection. But such effects are impos- 
sible. A principle must actually be ordained to its act; an effect must 
virtually be precontained in its efficient causc, so that when deter- 
minate effects are produced, we say they pre-exist in the cause; thus, 
act is effected from potcncy and knowledge from the passivity of the 
intellect. This implies nothing other than a principle of finality in 
actions ~— a goal in a mind. 

We have made the attempt ja the pages just covered to show cer- 
tain fundamental, necessary and universal principles which are derived 
from the principles of identity and contradiction, But these fatter 
Principles in turn are immediately perceived by the intellect in the 
notions of being and non-being. It has been our aim to stress being as 
the proper object of the intellect, as the basis of all apprehension of 
self-evident principles acquired by natucal reason; as the ultimate basis 
af all secandary principles derived from the primary ones; as the 
ultimate foundation of all reality and al! knowledge, all truth. 

It remains for us now to show how philosophies of flux invalidate 
the above basic principles through the destruction of the foundation 
upon which they rest, and we judge Farges to have spoken justly 
when, in his Philosophy of Bergson, he says that the new metaphysics 
is the negation of being, of truth, of the principles of identity and 
contradiction, of sufficient reason and of causality, of the multiplicity 
of being, and finally, of ceason itself. 
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Beginning with the basic proposition of al] philosophies of flux, 
we state their fundamental! tenets as follows, together with (he nature 
of their attack on fundamental principles: 

1. All is becoming. Nothing is static. This denies the principle of 
identity, For if all is universal mobility, there is no longer founda- 
ton for that principle; a thing would never be itself since it woaled 
always be changing into something clsc. Being must have an cssence, 
and an essence is unchangeable, sa that if things were constantly in 
flux and all their reality consisted in the flux, they could never have 
determined essences. There could never be identity with oneself. 


2. There ave appearances only; not things but only actions. Thus 
the principle of substance vanishes, since there is only movement with- 
out anything which moves; only appearances without anything that 
appears; only flux but nothing that flows. We ask, does one ever find 
movement as such, or only moving things? It is the “things” which 
move that give us the concept of substance. 

3. Becoming is its own sxfficient reason, This proposition destroys 
the princtple of sufficient reason, for becoming, being contingent, can- 
not be of itself, In the philosophies of becoming, that which may be 
is made absolute and there is assigned to it the same necessity for 
being which Thomistic metaphysics assigns only to the Necessary 
Being Whose essence is His existence. Despite fluxists, we must hold 
that becoming has no raison d'étre apart from an extrinsic cause. Pure 
becoming can never be a first cause, 

4. The greater comes from the lesser; being comes from nothing 
through forces inherent in the flux itself, Fhus the principle of causality 
is violated. A potential and evolving princtple cannot be the cause of 
its own actuation; self-creation is a contradictian in terms, NiAit 
transit de potentia ad actum wisi fer aliguod ens actu is a frequently 
used Scholastic axiom. Hegel, for instance, scems to have no difficulty 
in admitting that the greater does come from the lesser, being from 
hothingness, mind from matter, because for him the principle of con- 
tradiction has no objective validity. 

5. All things are identified in becoming. Hence no formal principle 
of anything exists whereby that thing is constituted in its own specific 
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" Sngture and in no other. The principles of identity and contradiction 
‘both are violated, since truth and falschood would be identified, as 


would be goodness and evil. 

- 1° 6. The evolutionary principle in free and xnudetermined in ifs mave- 
° “ment. Thus finality is destroyed, Since nothing is fixed or determined, 
“there can be no final end toward which things are directed. Every- 

:, othing is the result af chance. 

9%. Becoming ts an absolute without anything that changes; what is 

real is the continual change of farm, The principle of change is re- 
jected, for there cannot be change without a potential subject that 
changes. To speak of becoming without a subject is to ert. It 
is to make of potency a positive principle without its correlative act. 

“Hot” does not change to “cold” but rathee 2 hot something becomes 
a cold something. 

Tet us note that with the resolution of the principles of identity 
and contradiction into universal mobility, the four causes of becoming 
itself disappear; for becoming is without a materia! principle, without 
a formal principle to specify it, without am agent to produce it, withaut 
an end toward which to tend. Thus good is evil, light is dark, flesh 
is spirit, unity is multiplicity, God is creature, crcature is God -— con- 
tradictories fusc, the basic principles are destroyed, knowledge is with- 
out certitude, reality without foundation, the intellect without absolute 
truth, the will withaut absolute good. This wholesale destruction is 
directly traceable to the repudiation of the concept of that ultimate 
apprehension of the human mind whereby it affirms without error that 
something is. 

“AIL failures of metaphysics,” remarks Gilson, ‘‘should be traced 
to the fact that the first principle of human knowledge (namely being) 
has cither becr overlooked or misused by the metaphysicians,’2° Saint 
Thomas is more severe in his condemnation of corrupters of being 
and the primary principles: “In speculative matters the most grievous 
and shameful error is that which is about things the knowledge of 
which is naturally bestowed on man.”"?! And of what those things 
are the knowledge of which is naturally bestowed on man, Saint 


20. Gilson, The Unity af Philosophical Experience, loc. cit. 
21. Sum. Th, WIE, g. 154, a, 12. 
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Thomas Jeaves us no doubt: “The first and incemonstrable pria- 
ciple is that the same thing cannot at the same time be affirmed 
and denied; and this ts based on the notion of being and non-being, 
and on this principle all others are based."?? 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion and in accordance with Thomistic principles, we would 
indicate summarily certain basic propositions which tractittonal Scho- 
fasticism would apply as corrective measures to all evolutionary theories 
of philosophy of the Heraclitean, Hegelian, Besgsonian type: 

1. Becoming of itself is unintelligible and can he rendered intelli- 
gible only in function of being, which alone is of and by itself intelli- 
Bible. For becoming js a transitus, a movement, and motion cannot 
possibly be concetved apart from a subject; it is the subject which 
Bives it its entity; motion is “this” motiga only because it is the motian 
of “this” subject. Further, to become is to be in the state of becom- 
ing, as to act is to be in existence. Becoming is therefore a function 
of being. 

2, Becoming can be rendered intelligible only in function of being 
provided being be conceived analogously, According as being is di- 
vided into actual being and potential being, it provides the necessary 
intelligibility of becoming. Becoming presupposes an intermediary 
state between being and nothing. It cannot be determined being, for 
that is already actually being; neither can it be nothing, for from 
nothing, nothing comes (secundum: vaturam). Hence becoming is 
undetermined being or being in potency, The only rational sohition 
of the antinomy is in this Aristotelian-Thomistic doctrine of potency, 
which holds that becoming is the transition from potential being to 
actual being. But potency of itself is not act, and therefore it can- 
not of itself pass from undetermined being to determined being; hence 
there is required for becorning an extrinsic sufficient reason. Becaraing 
cannot be its own sufficient reason. 

3. Becoming presupposes the absence of identity, and tts function 
is to effect a successive union of diverse elements. But a successive 


22. San. TA, T-HH, q. 94, a. 2. 
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: ‘union of elements that of themselves are not ane cannot be urcon- 
.. ditioned, and to assert the contrary would mean a denial of the prin- 
‘G@ple of identity. For elements of themselves diverse and not untted 
‘would then be said to unite themselves and follow one another; but 
this cannot be unless the process were conditioned. And it 1 con- 
ditioned; it is conditioned hy a determinate causc, an efhicient apent 
called into activity by the final end which gives meaning to becoming 
and supplies the attractive power toward which the tendency tends. 
An evolutionary tendency whicl tends toward nothing is an absurdity. 
So too is a becoming which is said to be tty own sufficient reason. 


4. Since becoming presupposes a determinate cause, inasmuch as 
things in themselves different can unite not of themselves but only 
insofar as something causes them io unite, it is evident that we must 
go from "feri" to “esse, to the reality of that cause which is capable 
of exercising an efficient causal influence upon the movement, thereby 
giving to becoming the sufficient reason for its very becnming. Bcing 
is the efficient and final cause of becoming; the principle of actualiza- 
tion of the inherent potentialities in the diversity of elements. 


5. If multiplicity and change be acknowledged, then substance must 
be acknowledged, for things of themseives diverse cannot of themselves 
be one. If nothing endures but everything becomes, then the primary 
principles of thought are meaningless. For a right vaderstanding of 
these principles there must be substances which remain fixed through- 
out the flux. The transitory can be intelligible only in function of the 
permanent or identical. For unless change postulated something that 
remains, we should] never know change, since there would be no adits- 
tinction between the two termini and therefore no reason for meove- 


ment at ail. 

6. Being is superior to that which as yet is not, just as a perfect 
State is Superior to an imperfect state; as termination ta transition; 
as rest to motion. Being is the cause of becoming; it is the termination 
of becoming; it remains after becoming has ceased. 

Therefore it is our conclusion that to find an intelligible interpreta- 
tion of ceality, surrendering neither the rationally conceived static 
aspect nor the empirically perceived dynamic side, it is necessary to 
conceive being analogously and to make of becoming 2 function af 
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that primary notion. To do this, it is required that the nouva of 
potency be accepted as the indeterminate being whose passige to deter- 
minate being is known in Scholastic circles as the process of fier. 
The establishment of the supremacy of being over becoming ts aot only 
a dictate of common sense, but it is intelligible to the intellect as the 
only solid foundation for the primary principles of botl thought and 
reality, upon which rests all rational knowledge of contingent beings 
and of the Unique Necessary Being Who is the Ficrnal Cause of 
all things. 
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